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BeEITISH, ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 

The next ANNUAL MapTTEe of the Association will be held 
at NOTTINGHAM on WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 22, and the 
folowing under the Hedieney of W. R. GROVE, Esq., 


ions of Papers to be read should be 
act Gear act vag be snk Wt 
Koel, Arrangements o> bs 


Information comet concerning 

btained from pron, BE 

cee J. Lowe, Esq. ERAS, Rev. JF MCallan. © 

General cotery tens SP Esq., F.R.S., 42, Rutland- 
Ny 

Assistant-General abate — | Griffith, Esq., 5, Park-villas, 


General Treasurer—W. Spottiswoode, Esq., F.R.S., 50, Grosvenor- 
place, London. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LORDOs — 
The Offices of SURGEON to Universi ege H 
and of HOLME (Special) PROFESSOR of ULTMIGAG gone 
Gia oe rae tate al BT 
‘ications fo} Appoi WwW 
Mhe College on or before TUESDAY, July math the Offes 
rther information may be obtained on lication to the 


office of the a o. aeucenen & 
jecre 
July 9th, 1866. tary to the Council. 


UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND —The 
PROT MPORSHID of ENGLISH HISTORY and LITE- 
ATURE in the QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BEL 
ated VACANT, Candidates for that Office 15 uested ted to fo y 
ir Ti the Under-Secretar, ublin Casta on on or 
before the Tsth . AUGUST NEXT, in order ‘that the same may be 
submitted to his ey the Lord Lieutenan 
oat po who mer a Tra for the oewed Professorship 
ave to enter upon his du Ft 
Dublin Castle 7 Jae ies on the p' ember next. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK.— 
SESSION 1866-67. 
Matriculation and Scholarship Examinations. 
On TUESDAY, the 16th of October next, will be held, i 
College, an EXAMINATION for Matriculation ; and for Scholar: 
ships. on THU RSDAY, the 18th 
oan Senior r Scholarships of the value of 401. each; and forty- 
unior Scholarships, varying in value from 201. to 251. each ; 
to tr atreen of sary first year’s Students are eligible. 
ses and further information; apply to the Regis- 


Signed by order ofthe President, _— 
ROBERT J. KENNY, Registrar. 


tes SCHOOL OF GLASGOW. 
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In of ie net one of the Classical Masters 
and the death of another, and the rangement of the ig EN 
Department, there will be VACANCIES in in October for 
MASTER, a SECOND ane andan ASSISTANT MASTER, 
all in the Classical Departm: 

The Head Master and the. Second Master hold their apreint 
mente for life, the Assistant Master during the pleasure of the 
‘Town Council. The Head Master will have an endowment of 1001. 
= annum, in addition to his share of Fees ; and the Emoluments 

expected not less than 4501. for the Head M Master, 3501. for 
the Seca Master, and 150/. for the Assistant, with the prospect 
of considerable increase. 

Pastoalirs may be obtained of Mr. Morro, Town Clerk, City 
Chambers, Glasgow ; and applications, with copies of testimonials, 
may be lodged with him on or before 31st July. 

City Chambers, Glasgow, 

27th June, 1866, 





EBLE MEMORIAL.—Proposed College at 
OXFORD in memory of ‘The Author of the Christian 
Year.’ Sum already subscribed, 23,0002. Subscriptions may be 
spread over five years. 
Honorary Secretary, HENRY E. PELLEW, Esq. 
Office: No. 3, Waterloo-place, 8. ws London. 
Banheve-Mewms, Herries, Farquhar & Co., 
6, St. James’ e-street, & S.W. 


\WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. — 
The NEXT SESSION commences on MONDAY, the Ist 
of October, 1866. 

The following Batihtione and Scholarship are open for Com- 
petition in October, 

DALTON M ATHEMATICAL ENTRANCE BEEarToem. 
Two of 151. each, tenable for one year, to be competed for by 
sons not previously Students of the College, oad not more t =a 
eighteen years of age. 

SHAKSPEARE SeuOLARany? AA .. lish Language and 
Literature), annual value about mablo for two years, open 
to all Candidates whose age shail. “F — exceeded twenty-one 
years on the Ist of January, 1866. 


Pusspestuacs of the Courses of Instruction, of the several 
Schol. ary e Exhibitions, and Prizes offered for Competition, 
and of the Examinations held in Owens College by the University 
of London, may be had from the Registrar, Mr. J. H. NicHo.son, 
at the College. 

The ‘OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR, containing full 
information on all matters relating to the College, will be 
published early in — t. Price 28. 6d.; by post, 28. 9d. 

J. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
JOHN P. ASTON, Secretary to the Trustees. 


LAPHAM PARK SCHOOL.—Mr. Lone’s 
Pupils have uniformly, during several years, sained | Honours 

in the Public Examinations of the College of Preceptors, and in 
the Oxford and Cambridge local Examinations, Senior | Junior. 
hers have oy ener not = the London University in the First 
Division,—one peat ok ng also the Entrance oy and 
two posed at the last xamination for the East India Civil Ser- 
vice.—Full particulars will be given on inquiry, with references. 








Terms, inclusive, according to age, from Forty to Seventy Guineas. 


N.B. Several professional bodies accept the College of Precep- 
tors’ First-class g ti re , 


‘ertificates in lieu of Matriculation. 








PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND.— 
rR ag om fer PMaiesty the the Queen.—A Pa: i BA: Cyril Cc, 


Graham, Eeq. into t estine, 
the the Report of 5 eee we wie on the First aredition. of this 
Fund, an pee, read before the PISTORIOAL 
SE! 108 ry the AR HHOLOGIORE INSTITUTE, at tl 
=a Institution, Albemarle-street, eon ONDAY, July sack, 


in the Morning Sitting. The Dean of Westminster will preside, 
and the Meeting will = Sag by various eminent ive Trsons. 
The Pho mber, taken by the Expedition 


sicraphe, 60 in n 
mene # them for the first time), with the 1 led Maps of the 
f Galilee and other portions of the Holy Land, Plans of 


Buildings, Sites, &c., will be ex aes. 
5, New Burlington-street,  G. GROVE, Hon. Secretary. 
July 12, 1866. 





ONDON UNIVERSITY.— TUITION for 
the various Arts and Science Jizaminations, by Cambridge 
Graduates (Wrangler, First-class Classic tural Sciences 
Honour-man). Classes throughout the vente 5 a = 
in a Laboratory. Classes now meeting for Matriculation, 
1867.—CantaB., 4, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s Inn. 


Bigg anaes .—A B.A. of with oy EG. First-Class, 

1866, ie | to meet with an E er, ina 
Gentisnntss Family, to teach One or Two So Good Testi- 
monials.—Apply to B. A., Post-office, Oundle. 


NSTITUTRICE FRANQAISE.—A_ Con- 

scientious and Lady-like Parisienne seeks the post of Resident 
or Visiting GOVERNESS, where French only will be required. 
Would accept a Holiday E ame —Address, stating Salary, 
Lurice, 34, Ladbroke-Gardens, 


ARIS. —One or Two LADIES, or Young 

Ladies, RECEIVED by Mme. AUGUSTE. Terms (with 

French Instruction, and_use of Piano), 6l.—For particulars ad- 
dress M. A. Atsiris, LL.B. (late Professor at Midland I 











PRICE 
THREEPENCE 
Stamped Edition, 4d. 
A GENTLEMAN, whe, for more hey a Seven- 
Bas hy worked on the Staff of tw 


Years, the leading 
ournals, is OPEN to an ENGAG EMENT : A Spite 
SUBEDITOR, or, CORRESPONDENT. He can 5) 
write ch, Italian, and German, and understands §; 
and a -* ectly aoqneinted s = the routine work 
and managem large ne hest references 


= be BE a “The Advertiser Se a ip or 
other post of confidence.—. to be addressed to le 
Scadding’s Library, Churton-street, 8.W. oO. 





HE PRESS.—WANTED, for a Provincial 

N 
of ogi Nemnaen of a ge! Eales BDETOR 
Summary daily, and ares eral superin’ 
Shag. Pape ~~ _ ng om — ae BO avi 
% of paat Ry aR, Salary required, “Age, Par 


HE a el —A Young Man, m» soapectably 
Services Sy ei Ng gg oF 


references, 
ALPHA, Pot. office, King-street, Covent-garden, 


HE PRESS.— PARIS Meo aoe Pro- 
rietor ~S a va long-established Week] per, in in s 
first-c Provi ‘own, is desirous of mee 
7 em him. as full 1 PARTNER. To any young 
tastes this would be found a good rm | safe tema with 
asa oct in income could be guaran’ from the commencement! 
—For further particulars a oa in the first place by letter, to 
A. Z., 25, Lisle-street, Leicester-square, London. 











A HALF-SHARE in a Literary and Scientific 
Monthly TO BE SOLD for 501. Established six years 

has a yigiied fair returns, and is 2 copes of much extension ADDIS 

to D. M., 22, Camden-street, N 





27, Rue de l’Assomption, Paris. 


YOUNG LADY r mires ® RE-ENGAGEMENT 
as RESIDENT GOVERN juirements, _, 
French, Music, and Drawing. edeernece Il be == 
E. A. SMEETON, Sowerby Grange, near Northallerto: 


WIDOW LADY, who has been for upwards 
years ars accustomed to Tuition (including Latin and 
the relisieehs Of Copel, woake be glad to place Two Girls in a 
good ool, or a Clergyma! 3 Family whens there is a well- 
quali in Ginanee for Two Boys. The Advertiser 
tesides at the seaside, in a peal etory wee aod would not obj poae 
to take delicate children. Satisf: references would be 
and _ req! dress ame of Messrs. Philip, ‘Son “& 
Nephew. the Educational Depot, South Castle-street, Liverpool. 


WRANGLER and Ciaanical Scholar, Gra- 

duate of Cambridge Catenin, rienced in ‘Tnition, 
devotes his Evenings to PRE G CANDIDATES for Uni- 
rity. and other Public cilektlens. — Address E.R., 9, 
Regent’s Park-terrace, Gloucester-gate, N.W. 














NENTLEMEN PREPARED for the UNI- 
VERSITY, Civil Service, and Royal College 





O PUBLISHERS.—A Gentleman, late 
Editor of a County Journal, and who has had much ex, 
rience in the revision of prose a and Pe a nee separation of 2 of matte Se 
the Press, is open an 
sharyine. He would not wot = edit a Sony r poy 
azine, on moderate terms. —Address Fitz, Reading Roo! 
i bs Conduit-street, W.C. 


1 BOOKSELLERS.— - Gentleman who has 
had Eight Years’ Experience in the both E: lish 
ee Fede. Be no of menting -_ m eos in 
give the highest references.—A. Z., Post-office, Lek 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. _ 
The ABRORETUM, Leamington Spa, under the careful 

ienced medical rintendence of the founder, JOHN 
HinGRMAN Esq. MLR. .S. For Prospectuses apply to the 











mais AL MANUSCRIPT SERMONS.— 
POR SALE. “Boeciuen sont on. application ADDY to F. J. 
Turver, care of Mrs. Darbey, Eve-hill, Do ; 





of § 
EXAMINATIONS by a GENTLEMAN (Bachelor of Arts and 
holder of a Certificate of Merit from the Committee of Council on 
Education).—Address E., 12, Camomile-street, City. 


Spent. GOVERNESS.—A Lady of high 


ils = ana steadily, 
will be free to ales a aTeE ENGAGEMEN. at the end of 
August. Excellent references can be giv aa 4 


, by letter 
only, to Z., Hatchard’s Library, 187 187, Piccadilly. 


A © CHRISTIAN LADY, of ability and expe- 

requires a SITUATION as Superintendent of 
Domestic Affairs in a Household, or Companion to a Lady, at 
Home or Abroad. A liberal salary expected.—Address E. D. 8., 
care of Miss Rice, High-street, Weston-super-Mare. 


JA CLERGYMAN would be ged to find a 
TRAVELLING COMPANION for a Six or Seven Weeks’ 
EN on the Continent. Could start after July 22. Or would be 

to take charge of one or two Sons of Gentlemen.—Address 
eis B., Chapeltown, Leeds. 


bg PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.—A middle- 
ADY desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT - Housekeeper 

ina fist-clacs School for Young a. She has had aang 

years’ experience in similar sit 

able testimonials and references. Address E. A., Grove ttouse 

School, Tottenbam, N. 


HOURS COURT, ORE, HASTINGS.— 
Dr. MARTIN REED prepares "the SONS of GENTLE- 
MEN between, the ages of Six and eighteen, for the Public 
Schools and or fo’ Pursuits. The situa- 
tion is one ot the finest and healthiest poms. The arrange- 
ments are those of a first-class Priva’ ool. 
The CLASSES RE-ASSEMBLE on xe WEDNESDAY, August 1. 


CoLLEGES, LADIES’ SCHOOLS, &c.— 
ELVILLE BELL can undertake a few Engage- 
ments for ELOCUTION LESSONS during next Session. Private 
Instructions in Reading and Delivery, to Clerical and * 
Visitors, at 18, Harringten- square, (near Regent's Park), N.V 



































EORGE MORLAND.—FOR SALE, a very 

fine PICTURE by this Master, painted in 1792 (his best 

time), of high quality, and in excellent preseryation.—May be 
seen between 11 and 4, at the GaLtery, 23, Leicester-square. 


A PROSPECTUS of a New Work on the 
LIFE and WRITINGS of SHAR BAPELE. Printed for 

Subscribers only, to be Fag scone J illustrated by W ngra’ 

will be sent free to any persons forwarding ale Names 

Addresses, legibl; written, to J. O. i seaxwexk:, Esq., No. 6, 

St. Mary’s-place, West Brompton, near London. 


AFFAELLE. — Now on View, at the Office 
Arnie Seely ire, ni tale, CATER: 
bs oR DRAWING Us'a rand the * MIRACLE of BOLSENA, ° 
in the Stanze of the Ve OR U8 ager Gratis, from 10 ti 53 3 
Saturdays, 10 till 4. F. W. MAYNARD, Ceasctany. 
24, Old Bond-street. 


LBERT DURERv. THOMAS BEWICK.” 
EDWIN FRABSONS patentee pig ap aed of 
RARE, “cuRious -_ USEFUL BOOKS, sent wpe on 
receipt of two sta’ ape ta "Hepostory 64, St. 
lane, Charing Cross, ‘London, W 

















HE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. —This id 

PICTURE, which has created such envaraliaied | ineerent in 

the United States, is NOW ON VIEW at T. *S New 
Gallery, 7, HAYMARKET, next the Th Theatre. Meee ls. 


(\EOLOGY. — ELEMENTARY COLLEC- 
TIONS, , to illustrate the New Edition of ‘ Lyell’s Elements 
of Geolo: and ee - important study of meg 4 
and rt an be 5, 10, 20, 50 to 500 also, 
single § Specimens oa Minerals, "Rocks, Fossils, and seus at Shells 
Maps, H all the recent Publications, &. .» of 

J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to ‘Her Majesty, 149, Strand, 
Private Instruction is given in rd and Geology oy ‘Mr. 

Tennant, F.G.S., 149, Strand, W.C 











ea AFFECTIONS. — A Physician, 
residing within an ars distance of London by rail, has at 
the | tine VACANC. Ores in his house for T 0 LADIES 
and —— are PRs a at nnd, aes been established over | fy 
60 years for the reception of ten high-c atients only.—Address 
MD. care of Mesers. ‘Whicker & Blaise, 67, St. Jamessat. 9 5.W. 


RACTICAL CHEMISTRY. —The Lapona. 
T, is 
wo cal “Evening Tastruction, under the direetion of dir 
Vacuer.—Analyses und 











W ORCESTER MUSIC HALL. so 
Building i: w RE-OPENED, having re-mode! 
pad rendered tho rough . Claes It a, yo lighted an and 
ented, and holds, from 700 to Om Jerription, upon, ressouable 

b of every . 
terms.— For particulars address Mr. Sear.e, the Music Hall, 
orces! 





EW SILKWORM.—The superb Bompyx 
Cynruta feeds on leaves of the Aianthus glandulosa, &¢- 
For Eggs apply to Dr. Wauxace, Colchester, Essex. 
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HE ATHEN/ZEUM for GERMANY 
Fy gest en EUROP a a ALPHONS DURR, of Letzte, 
to announce that h made prangemecs for a weekly 
ly of THE ATHEN. ‘UM 70 URN The Subse ree 
cath be 14 thaler for three months; 3 thale =: si six months ; and 
6 8 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 


Orders to be sent direct to ALpuons Dirr, Leipzig, Germany. 


*,* German Advertisements for the Arsznazum Journal also | 


received by ALpons Dire, as above. 





R. MAYALL’S PHOTOG RAPHS. a 
canta soe VISITE, full-length, half-length, or vignetted, 


TAKEN D 
pathy ornare 2 0 





Several positions taken, and proofs s iasiitale it being in he 
choice of the sitter to have all from one, or some from each, 
orig pees sittings with or without eantak 

an , REGENT-STREET, corner of Argyll-place ; and 
90 and 91, King’s- road, Brighton. 


MPROVEMENT in PHOTOG R AP HY.— 
The finest specimens of all styles of Photography are now 
ON VIEW at Mr. CLAUDET’S GALLERY. Cartes-de-Visite 
and cabinet-size Portraits, both plain and coloured. The artistic 
treatment renders them particularly striking, and the exhibition 
will convince visitors of the progress made in the art.—Mr. 
C.avpvet, Photographer to the Queen, 107, Re eg ent street, W. 





D)ISDERL PHOTOGRAPHIST, 
TOR of the CARTE-DE-VISITE, 





INVEN- 


Patent the 27th of 


November, 1854; BROOK-STREET, Hanover- 
square, and for Equestrian Portraits at Hereford Lodge, Glox 
ter-road, Old Brompton-road, and 8, soulevarde des Itz 
Paris. M. Disderi has on Sale 65,000 Celebrities of the day, and 
Panoramic Views.—ESTABLISH MENTS in LONDON, P. ARIS, 
MADRID, and TOULON, for enlargements up to life size. 


ISDERI, PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST to 
H. I. Majesty the Emperor Napoleon IIT. and the Imperial 
Family—to H.L. Majesty the E mperor of all the Russias—also to 
H.1. Majesty the Queen of Spain and the Royal Family—to His 
Majesty the King of Italy—to His Majesty the King of Holland 
—to His Majesty the King of Portugal—to the Imperial Gallery 
of Music—Photographer of the Palace of the Universal Exhibition 
of 1855, &e. 


DP SPERL 


D)SDERI, 














PHOTO PAINTING.—In oil on 


canvas. 


His own new process. 





JDSPERI, PHOTOGRAPHIE EMAIL. 
ew process. 
ISDERI, NATURAL PHOTOGRAPHY, 


without retouching. Reproductions and Enlargements of 


every kin 


ISDERI.—The Excellent Situation of Mr. 


DISDERT'S Studios enables him to OPERATE REGARD 
LESS of the WEATHER. 


1 ISDERI.—NOTICE.—By a NEW PRO.- 
x CESS of Mr. DISDERI’s the * PORTRAITS CARTE-DE- 
VISITE ” are Enlarged on Canvas to any size. The Public can thus 
obtain a Photographic Drawing, by means of which skilful artists 


attached to the house can, on simple indications—such as the | 
colour of the complexion, the eyes, and the hair—obtain a | 


— and truthful oil painting. 

Disderi’s New Process is valuable in this respect, that it 
avoids the hedtoumnane of long sittings, and also adds to the 
charms of oil painting the great advantages of the truthfulness 
and aceuracy of f Photography. _ 

Saloons and Studios, 70,71, Brook-street, Hanover-square ; 
and for Rectan Portraits at “Hlereford Lodge, Gloucester- road, 
Old Brompton-r road. 





HAT IS A MONOG ‘RAM ? being some 

Account of the Early Use of Monograms, the Changes 
they have undergone, and the Errors to be avoided in their Con- 
struction. With Illustrations. Price 1s.—Barctay, 8, Green- 
street, Leicester-square. 


ONOGRAMS.—A to L, in 10 Parts, wherein 
~ the Monograms are arranged with each letter as a prin- 
cipal. Price 5s. each Part.—Barciay, 8, Green-street, Leicester- 
square. 


ONOGRAM SHAWL BROOCHES, Soli- 
taires, Sleeve ae, ere Pins, &c., carved from the 

solid Gold and Silver. These are peciality, to be got nowhere 
else.—Bare ay, 8, Green-street, “Leia vester-square. 





POONS and FORKS.—Fifty Designs for a 
New Style of Marking, with Arms or Crest or Mono gram. 
Price 88.—Barc ay, 8, Green- “street, Leicester- -square, 








M UPties SELECT L IBRAR as 


NOTICE.—REVISED LISTS of. BOOKS in Circulation and 
on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBR: ARY, comprising a large 
and varied Selection of the Best Books in every department of 
Literature, are now rea ady, and will be forwarded postage free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT rhe RE (L imited), NEW OXFORD- 
', LONDO 
CITY OFFICE. 4, King- mak Cheapside. 


UBLIC and PRIVATE LIBRAR IE S ‘and 
the GENERAL BOOKBUYERS.—T he Choice of Rocks is 
now offered in a Series of Catalogues just issued.—No om- 
prising a Selection of SOLD-OFF BOOKS and REMAIN bE RS, 
published from 1s. to 132. 13s. .. hOW potee ed in price from 5d., and 
80 on to 31. 3s. No. 2, comprising SUF 
date, many published during last Christmas season, offered at 
25 and 3 30 per cent. discount. No. 3, comprising all the RECENT 
PURCHASES of valuable illustrated, illuminated, and other 
books, published from 1s. up to 2102., now reduced in price to 6d., 
and so on to 38. Applications to insure the above must be made 
go pote A ee, none will te Ly. nut, to 
ILBERT, sellers, 4, Copt uildi ack of the 
Bank of England), London, B.C, ‘ _ 














mistry, and Physics. 


RPLUS BOOKS of recent | 


and | 


PHOTOGRAPHIE on SILK.— | 


A RCH AOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
i GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Patron. 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. F.S.A. 


| President. 

| The Most Hon. the MARQUESS CAMDEN, K.G. 

| cinta 

| ANNUAL MEETING IN LONDON, 1866, 
Commencing TUESDAY NEXT, July 17, and terminating 

| WEDNESDAY, July 25 


| Honorary President of the Meeting. 
| H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. F.S.A. 
Presidents of Sections. 
Primeval Antiquities—Sir John Lubbock, Bart. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
Antiquities—Samuel Birch, Esq. LL.D. F.S.A. 
Architecture—A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq. M.P. LL.D. F.S.A. 
History—The Very Rev. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D. F.S.A., 
Dean of Westminster. 
Introductory Addresses will be delivered by all the Presidents 
of Sections. 
The Reception Room will be at the Guildhall. 

The Meetings of Sections will be held in the Theatres of the 
Royal Institution, Albemarle-street, and of the Museum of 
Geology, Jermyn-street. 

Tuesday Next, July 17th.—Inangural Meeting in the Guildhall 
at Noon. After which some of the objects of interest in the City 
will be visited. 

Wednesday, July 18th.—Meetings of Sections at 10 a.m. 
sions to Waltham and Eltham. 
minster. 

Thursday, July 19th.— Meetings of Sections at 10a.m. At3p.M. 
a Discourse on the Architectural History of Westminster Abbey, 
and — of the Party to the Structure. Evening Meeting at 
830 P 

cian: July 20th.— Meetings of Sections at 10 a.m. Visit to the 
Tower of London. Conversazione at the Royal Institute of Bri- 
tish Architects. 

Saturday, July 21st.—Excursion to Windsor and Eton. 

Monday, July 23rd.—Meetings of Sections at 10 a.m. 
Visits to St. Paul’s, Lambeth Palace, Fulham. 

Tuesday, July auth h.— Meetings of Sections at 10 a.w. Excursion 
to Deere Cou 

| Wednesday, J <“ 25th.—Meeting of Members at 10 a.m. General 
| Concluding Meeting. 





) Excur- 
Soirée at the Deanery, West- 


At3 p.m. 


PRICE OF TICKETS. 
oe aerneemeracs Members, and Visitors (not transferable), One 
Guin 
For Tedien (transferable), Half-a-Guinea. 
| _ Applications for Visitors’ and Ladies’ Tickets to be made through 
Members, or, in writing only, to the Secretary, 
THOMAS PURNELL. 


London, 1, Burlington Gardens, W. 


MAtv ERN COLLEGE 
a 
President and Visitor. 


The LORD BISHOP of WORCESTER. 
Head- Master. 
The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 
Assistant-Masters. 
Rev. C. M‘Dowall, M.A., University College, Oxford. 
Rev. F. R. Drew, M.A. Sid. Sus. College, Cambridge. 
Rey. W. H. Maddock, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 
y. E. Rudd, mi St. John’s — Cambridge. 
C. 4 Cc. 





w 
& 


This College is founded on the model of the great Public o>. 

The Sons of Gentlemen are educated at a moderate cost, and t 
Pu il: ‘e prepared for Oxford or Cambridge, and for all ‘Military 
and Civil-Service Examinations. 
There are Scholarships of considerable value attached to the 
College, to be held either in the College or at the Universities. 

The Pupils, if not resident in Malvern, are boarded with the 
Assistant- Masters, subject to the approval ‘of the Head-Master. 

Terms for Tuition, 251. per annum; for Board at Masters’ 
Houses, 601. 

Full information on application to Henry Aupricu, Esq., the 
Secretary. 


Be DFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 

8 and 49, Be aeee: square, London.—The CLASSES will 
BEGIN for the SESSION 1866-67 on TH URSDAY, October 11th. 
| The SCHOOL will RE- OPEN on THURSDAY, September 27th, 

Two Arnott Scholarships. giving free admission for two years to 

five Classes, including Natural Philosophy and Mz = matics, will 
| be open for Competition by Examination at the beginning of 
Next October. Candidates are requested to send in their Names 
before Septe’ —<e Ist. 

Prospectuses may be had at the College. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 











IT IGH SCHOOL of EDINBURGH.—T he 
Office of RECTOR of the HIGH SCHOOL having become 
Vacant by the Resignation of Dr. Schmitz, the Lord Provost, 


| Magistrates, and Council (the Patrons) have resolved to FILL up 


the VACANCY on TUESDAY, the 24th current, and they invite 
Applicants for the Office to Lodge their Applications and Printe: 
Testimonials with J. D. Marwick, Esq., City Clerk, on or before 
20th current. 

City Chambers, Edinburgh, 9th July, 1866. 





THE co C ‘OMME RC ‘TAL, ENG INEER ING and 

SCIENTIFIC COLLEGE, CHESTER, offers a thoroughly 
sound English Education, together with instruction in the 
Modern Languages and Classics. 

In the Upper Classes particul: ir attention is given to Mathema- 
tics, Mechanics, Chemistry, Physical Science, and Drawing. 

The College has been recognized by the Secretary of State for 
India, ** as possessing efficient Classes for Civil Engineering, Che- 





Apply to the Rev. ARTHUR RIGG, College, Chester. 


[HE CLAPH: AM G RAMMAR SCHOOL, 
LONDON. 


Head-Master—Rev. ALFRED WRIGLEY, M.A. F.R.A.S. &c. 
Professor of Mathematics and Classics in the late 
Military College, Addiscombe. 

Pupils are prepared for the Universities, the Civil and Military 
Examinations, &c. On the School Premises are provided a Chapel, 
Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, Laboratory and Observatory. The 
names of more than twenty C ‘ambridge Wranglers, including that 
of a Senior Wrangler, of several First-class Oxford men, and of 
many highly-distinguished in the Civil and Military Exami- 
nations, are on the Honour List, Pupils will assemble on the 


! 10th of August 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, 
near STOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. 


The Course of Study embraces the ordinary English branches, 
Drawing, Land-Surveying, the Classical and Modern Languages, 
The Natural Sciences and Practical Chemistry form a prominent 
feature, and instruction in them is very efficiently provided for, 

For terms and further particulars, apply to 


CHARLES WILLMORE, Principal. 


HE UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS" for 
_ first-class BUSINESS TRAINING will RE-OPEN, MON. 
DAY, July 23rd —Prospectuses and Examiners’ Reports on ev ery. 
Pupil forwarded on application. Terms inclusive. Holydays. 
ort. JOHN YEATS, LL.D. 
“Peskin; London, 8.E. 


ORTH WALES.—Carnarvon GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, an a org - limited number of Young 
Gentlemen, the Public Schools with 
the comforts om mmm Fy Tn we ofa Private Institution, will RE- 
OPEN JULY 3lst.—Terms and Names of Pupils suce: essful at the 
different Public Examinations on application to the Principal, 
J. Evans, M.A. Locality healthy and most beautiful. 


IVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. — 

CANDIDATES are PREPARED by a Gentleman in H.M. 

Civil Service, eed obtained his appointment by competition, and 

who is assisted by thoroughly qualified Tutors.— References to 

former Pupils in all Departments of the Service.—Address E. W. 
Joun, 4, Gordon-street, Gordon-square, 


DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in all the London, Country, Colonial, and Foreign 
Newspapers and Periodicals. 
*,* A Card, containing List of London Papers, to be had on 
application to— 
Apams & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 

















EATH, BOOKSELLER, 497, -OXFORD- 
STREET, LONDON.—A List of STANDARD SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS, in perfect condition, being recent additions to 
his extensive Stock, may be had on application, or one stamp 
required for postage.—Hearu, 497, Oxford-street, London. 


\VHE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best new books, Eng- 
lish, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospec- 
tuses, with Lists of oe Publications and Catalogues of Chea) 
Books, gratis and post free.—Boortn’s, Cuurton’s, Hopason’s, ani 
Saonpers & Ortey’s United, Libraries, 307, Regent-street, next 
the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 


GCARCE LINE- EN GRAV INGS, from the 

OLD MASTERS. ae M‘LEAN begs to inform the admirers 
of Line-Engravings, that he has just received from Glermanya 
Collection of Proofs, including the best Works of Raphael Morghen, 
Toschi, Miiller, Longhi, Desnoyers, Forster, Caravaglia, Lefevre, 
&e. &c., and solicits a visit from Amateurs during the next few 
days to inspect them.—T. M‘Lzan, 7, Haymarket. 


OREIGN NEWSPAPERS. — GERMAN, 

FRENCH, ITALIAN, and SPANISH NEWSPAPERS 

plied, by direct post, by Franz Tur, Foreign Bookseller, 
3, Brook: street, Grosvenor square. 














4 R. HODGSON, of 87, Cu ANCERY-LANE, Son 

of Mr. SAMUEL HODGSON, and Nephew of Mr. ED- 

MUND HODGSON, is prepared to UNDERTAKE SALES of 

Literary and other Property, and to advance two-thirds thereon 
prior to Sale. 


GTAR and GARTER HOTEL, Richmond Hill, 
Surrey.—The spacious New Coffee-Room, commanding the 
— view y uish Richmond Hill affords, is now completed, and 
open to the Public. The New Family Hotel, adjoining the Tavern, 
was opened on the 26th February last. 

DAVID LAWRENCE, General Manager. 


URROW’S GLASSES. 


OPERA, RACE, FIELD, and MARINE, 31. 138. 6d., 61. 68., &c. 
Catalogues gratis. 
W. & J. BURROW, MALVERN. 
London: Arnold, 72, Baker-street ; Wales & M‘Culloch, 
56, Cheapside. 














ALLAGH HAN’S OPERA and RACE 
GLASSES. —23 a, New Bond-street, W., corner of Conduit- 
street. N.B.—Sole Agent for the celebrated Race and Field 
Glasses made by Voigtliinder, Vienna. The New Aluminium 
Glasses in great variety. 


HE LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK, 
CHANCERY-LANE BRANCH: 
124, Chancery-lane. 
The Directors HEREBY GIVE NOTICE that this Branch is 


NOW EN for B ess. 
NSyray 2, 1865 eo F. K. HEWITT, Manager. © 











~~ MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


OURIST TICKETS at Cuear Fares, avail- 
able for One Calendar Month, are ISSUED-at the MID- 
LAND BOOKING OF FICE, King’s Cross, and other principal 
Stations ; also in London, at Cook’s Excursion and Tourist Office, 
98, Fleet-street, corner of Bride-lane—to 
SCOTLAND--Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, Dundee, 
Montrose, Aberdeen, Inverness, &c. 
IRELAND—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant’s Causeway. 
LAKE DISTRICT—Windermere, Furness Abbey, Ulverstone, 
Grange, Coniston, Penrith, Keswick, Morecambe, &c. 
SEA-SIDE and BATHING-PLACES— Scarborough, bermme 
Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Saltburn, Seaton, Tynemout. 
Withernsea, Hornsea, Harrogate, Matlock, Buxton, &c. 
Programmes and full Particulars se be obtained ‘at all the 
Company’s Stations and Receiving Office 
Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets vid ‘Midland Railway. 
Derby, 1866. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


OOKBIN DING—in the Monastic, GROLIER, 
MATOLI and ILLUMIBATED siyieo—te the most superior 
da workmen 
manner, by English = bit ZABUNSDORE,, oe 
OKBINDER T0 THE ‘i ER, 
= glish and Foreign Bookbinder, 


30, BRYDOES- STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 
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& R. M‘CRACKEN, 38, QUEEN-STREET, 
e LONDON, E.C. (late of 7, Old Jewry), General and Foreign 
Agents and Wine Merchants, beg to inform their Patrons <a 
they continue to receive and forward Works of Art, Baggag 
Wines, &c. v= Hang - —_ y= ba es we World. They ‘solicit nt 
ular attention e fo 
= 's Pale Virgin Marsala, 24s. per dozen ; Quarter casks, 
411.—Domecgq’s, Duff Gordon’s, and other Sherries 308. to 708.— 
Croft, Taylor 2s snd other Ports, 38s. to 100s.—Clarets, 208. to 150s. 
—Hennessy’s 1 aA Bate ag ty lh 668. per dozen case.—Very rare 
to, 30 years o per dozen case. 
Seen, Hocks, Moselles, Burgundies, Liqueurs, &c. 
Samples on application.—Terms cash. 











pes at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent.— 
YLON COMPANY (Limited). 


Subscribed Capital, 750,0000. 


Directors. 
Chairman—LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq. 
-Gen. H. Pelham Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, mm, 
Major Patrick F. Robertson, M.P. 


rry George Gordon, Esq. 

Geena Ireland, " Esq 

Duncan James Kay, Esq. Robert! Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES on the 
following terms, viz.: for One Year, at 5 per cent., for Three 
Years, at 54 per cent., and for Five Years and upwards, at 6 per 
cent., per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of the 
—- No. 7, East India = ere London, 
E.C By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 





The following Circular has been issued by 


‘THE CREDIT FONCIER and MOBILIER 
of ENGLAND (Limited). 


To the Shareholders of the Crédit Foncier and Mobilier of England 
( Limited /. 


Referring to the Circular Letter of the 3rd instant, the Directors 
= the ee ot oye and Mobilier of England (Limited), have 
uch p! e in reporting that the PROPOSAL for the RE- 
CONS STRUCTION ‘Of the COMPANY, with a view to the reduc- 
tion of the Hasty ps the Shareholders, has been most favourably 
received, as will parent when it is mentioned that out of a 
total of 4,546 Shove oka ers, only 15 Shareholders have dissented 
from the proposals put forward, and even of these some have only 
expressed a qualified dissen’ 

Iam further instructed to inform you that the Directors, at a 
meeting of the Court held this day, have ition fa eae ve the 
following Resolutions, to which your mesrnecnt| is Teaue 

That in accordance with the powers eye 83. of 
the Articles of Association, interest be paid to the Bharchalders at 
boo rate of 28. 6d. per Share (free of Income ), equal to 10 per 

ent. per annum, being interest from Ist rao to 30th June, 1866, 
on the Company’s Investments; and that Interest Warrants for 
the same be sent to all Shareholders registered on the Books of the 
Company on Monday, 9th Jul yo 

2. That in aceordance with the powers granted by the Articles < 
Association in Clause 2. of Article 25, the sum of 400,0001., or 2. 
share, be, and is hereby, transferred to the capital ‘account of the 
Company, in reduction of the amount of unpaid capital on the 
shares 0 the Company, and that each share do henceforth stand 
in the Books of the Company as 71. paid up 

3. That in accordance with the powers erates by the Articles of 
Association, Article 6, a call of 11. per share be, and is hereby, 
made; the same to be payable at Messrs. Smith, Pay: ne & Smith’s, 
Bankers, No. 1, Lombard-street, E.C., on Saturday, July 21, 1866. 

4. That an Extraordinary General Meeting be held on Monday, 
the 30th July, 1866, for the eg Cay of submitting to the Share- 
holders certain resolutions, having reference to the circular ad- 
dressed to them, under date 3rd July, 1866 ; formal notice, naming 
ee and hour of such meeting, to be duly sent to each Share- | 


The Directors have further the ees of reporting that, 
owing to the desire expressed by m: of the Shareholders to pay 
up their Shares in full as soon as $ the re-construction of the Com- 
pany shall be carried out, the Directors are able to announce their 
confident belief that the call of 11. per Share, announced as payable 
on 1st January, 1867, will not be required. 


By order of the Court of Directors, 
ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 
17 and 18, Cornhill, 9th July, 1866. 
P.S.—The Interest Warrants and Call Papers are in course of 
preparation, and will be issued on Thursday next, the 12th inst. 
*,* Copies of the Circular dated the 3rd of July, and the above, 
can be obtained on pe esa at the Offices of the Company. 


Sales by Auction 


Autographs, Deeds and Charters, from the Famous 
Collection of Sir JOHN FENN. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by perigee at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
(west side), = MONDAY, July 16, and ‘two sowing care the 
verv Interest ing and Important COLLECTION and 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, formed many years since by Sir 
JOHN FENN, Knt. (Editor of ‘The Paston Letters’); com- 
using Deeds and Charters, Royal, Noble, and Conventual, 
a period slightly aeerent to the Conquest to the 
Fifteenth Century, one ich is signed (forma crucis/ 
‘by King Stephen, Matilda, his Queen, and Eustachius, his 
Son (a.p. 1137)—fine Armorial and other Seals—very numerous 
and or Rolls and other Records, consisting of 
Domestic Accounts, Inventories, Terriers, Rentals, Court Rolls, 
&c., from an early date, and oy illustrative of the 
Counties of Suffolk and —- The Autograph Leiters and 








Historical Documents compri umerous Important Papers from 
Henry the Eighth to the last ‘aaener, and present Examples of 
the Au phs of Royal, Noble | and Illustrious Persons—Eigh- 
teen highly- Topertan P ons. Instructions 
Letters, and other Documents, all bearing the Sign-Manual of 
Queen Elizabeth, &c. 


Catalogues on receipt of four stamps. 





The recently-discovered Addison MS., and other eimatind 
MSS. and Autographs. 
N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by Wego at their poem ~ Leicester-square, W.C. 
(west side), 


of the Secularization of the Monks, with the rare Autographs of 
€ ‘ardinal Pole, Abp. Cranmer and others, &c. 


WEDNESDAY, July 18, the very nteresting IV. REYNOLDS AND HIS TIMES. CONCLUSION. 
etciN AL Ms. of ADDISON, Pode Amel of Essays and Drafts 
for Papers in ‘ The Spectator’ (see Atheneum, Nos. 1923, 1934), and Vv 
other highly curious Manuscripts—an Autograph Com sition by 
Tasso—some curious Accounts relating to Raffuelle and his Paint- VII. THE VALUE OF INDIA TO ENGLAND. 
ings in the Vatican—a matchless series of Documents ee VIII. JAMAICA. 


Engravings, Drawings, Paintings, &c. from the Stock of 
pot J. G. BELL, of Manchester, and various Private Pro- 
perties. 


) gee PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

CTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
(west side), on THURSDAY, July 19, and —_ following days, a 
—_ Collection of Interesting ENGRAVING S, comprising many 
Choice Proofs by Modern Artists—some fine Prints, Proofs. &c. by 
Strange, Woollett, Houbraken, &c.—capital Portraits and other 
subjects for general illustration— Etchings and Old Masters— 
choice Photographs—capital Old and Modern Drawings—-Designs 
for Book Illustrations by Uwins, Harvey, &c.—Portfolios, Print- 
‘ases, &c.—and a few Pictures. 


Catalogues sent on receipt of two stamps. 


Musical Properties.—July Sale. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 

(west sins): about the END of the MONTH, a large Collection of 

MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC. 

The STOCK of 5 Ae 5,000 engraved MUSIC PLATES and 

COPYRIGHTS of Mr. JEWELL, of Great Russell- street, who 

is relinquishing the Music business. The Lease of the Premises is 

meanwhile for private sale. 

The Valuable Correos OPERAS of Mr. M. W. BALFE, 

Siege of Rochelle, Maid of Artois, Joan of Arc, Diadeste, Keo- 

the, Falstaff, Geraldine, Catherine Grey,) by order of the Com- 

poser, to whom the Copyrights have reverted. 

The STOCK of PIANOFORTES an HARMONIUMS of 

Mr. DUNKLEY, of Yeovil, bankrupt. 

Several Consignments of Musical Instruments, Pianofortes, 

Vv: iis Violoncellos, &c., private propert: 


Catalogues sent on receipt py call stamps. 








Private Cellar of Choice de wn the property ws a Gentleman 
deceased, removed from h near Cong 


=. PUTTICK | & og intl will SELL 
UCTION, v4 P? House, 47 C. 
west side), on TUESD Y, July 31, a PRIVATE T CELLAR of 
WINES, selected with creat a gment by the late owner ; com 
prising Ports of 1835, 1840, 1847 and 1851—Sherries, East India, 
pale, gold and om eae Hk. sparkling Champagne, 
and Moselle—choice Vintage Clanale-—-Mareste. Burgundy, and a 
few Dts of Sundries and Liqueurs. The whole now v iying ‘packed 
in the cellars of the late owner, whence they will be delivered. 

Catalogues will be feady in a few eore,, and may be mx of 
Messrs. R. & 8. Mullens » Cheap » and of the 
Auctioneers. 











Library of the late Rev. S. R. MAITLAND, D.D. 


a ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, a their porte a Leicester-square, W.C. 
(west a e), on WEDNESDAY, August 1, and three my yi 
days, the iNteRESTING LIBRARY of the late Rev. 8. R. 
MAITLAND, D.D., removed from Gloucester; comprising many 
highly © urious and Rare Books— Theological and Critical Works 
—useful Books of Reference—sets of the Gentleman’s Magazine— 
Notes and pope fine copy of Walton’s Polyglott, &c. Also, 
the Collection of Mus 
a are in the press. 


Pictures from the Collection of the PRINCESS SOPHIE 
ALBERTINA, of Sweden. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice, that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at one Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, 01 n TUES- 
DAY, July 17, at 1 o'clock precisely, a COLLEC es of’ 70 PIC- 
TURES, by Italian, Flemish, Dutch, and French Masters, chiefly 
from the Collection of the Princess Sophie Albertina, and recently 
received from Sweden ; also, a Sag large | Mosaic, and a very 
= Panel of Old ¢ T ry, he Princess by 
pe Pius V., and an Antique Srounenr Marble Bast 


— be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


Services of Sevres Porcelain, Glass, and Plated Ware, 
Decorative Objects, Tapestry, and Linen. 


NV ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice, that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on WED- 
NESD AY, July 18, and two following days, a SERVICE of 
SEVRES PORCELAIN, for 100 persons, with the Crown and 
Cipher L. P.—a large Or-molu_ Service, consisting of Plateaux, 
Candelabra Flower-Baskets, Ktagéres, poe 10 Candelabra, 

Groups of Figures, and other Ornamental —Serviees of Cut- 
G 700 pieces—a large Quantity of Table and Bed Linen—Old 
Italian na French Cabinets of Carved Ebony and In Woods 
—Oriental, Dresden, and other Porcelain—Bronzes, Marble Sta- 
tues, and *Busts—several fine Pieces 4 Old Tapestry—a large 
Chandelier of Or-molu and Cut-Glass, 


May be viewed two days preceding, ae Catalogues had. 
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ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s-square, 
London.—Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 


The following are the terms of admission to this 5 a age 
contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages: Subscription, 3/. a year, or 2l., with Entrance- 
fee of 6l.; Life Membership, 267. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 
Country, and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from 
Ten to Six. Prospectus on application. CataLocue (New Edition), 
just published, price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


(ue BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. LXXXVII. price 6s, for JULY, contains :— 

2 the! Thea Author 4 ~% John Halifax. 

re A 

5. 7 

6. Pro r Boole. 

= Reform ‘and the State of Parties. 


Seer! seosiieh and American. 
mt Financial 








London: Jackson, Walford & Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. ccuii., 
is published THIS DAY. 


Contents. 





lanl 


. MAHOMET. 
Il. WEATHER FORECASTS AND STORM-WARNINGS. 
III. ANNALS OF THE HUGUENOTS. 
IV. MILL ON SIR WM. HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 
V. BAKER’S EXPLORATION OF THE ALBERT 
N’YANZA. 


VI. THE AMERICAN NAVY IN THE LATE WAR. 
VII. PRECIOUS STONES. 
VIII. CHARLES LAMB. 
IX. THE STATE OF EUROPE. 
London: L &Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 


UARTERLY JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 
Contents of No. XI., JULY, 1866, price 58. 
1, The MORTALITY of LIVERPOOL and its NATIONAL 
DANGER. Witha Typhus Map of the Borough. 

2. The NEW IRON FIELDS of ENGLAND. With Woodcuts. 

By Epwarp Hv 1, B. F.G.8. 

3. The HABITS and CONDITION of the TWO EARLIEST 
KNOWN RACES of MEN. Plate a Woodcuts. By 

W. Boyp Dawkins, M.A. Oxon., F.G.5, 

4, SCIENCE and CRIME. The“ Mountain Ash” Murder, 

5. BRITISH VOLCANIC ROCKS: Hints to Home Tourists. 

By Arcurpacp Getaie, F.R.S. 

6. 7”, Be . Ben and CELESTIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. With 








7. ensues MAPS: their Relation to Agriculture and the 
Coa Supply. 
8. On a TEMPORARY OUTBURST of LIGHT in a STAR in 
CORONA BOREALIS, With Woodcut. By Wi tiiam 
Hvueains, F.RS. 
CHRONICLES of SCIENCE; The International Horticul- 
tural Exhibition and Congress. 
John Churchill & Sons, 1 New ew Burlington-street. 


Now ready, No. XIV., JULY, 1866, 


HE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW 
and JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON. 

Contents: 1.On the Comparative ae one a of Scotland, with 
an po tet Voligraff’s Dr. Latham’s 
Works—4. Von Baer on Anthropological E ‘Explorations —6. ame- 

rations in South-West Africa—6. The Sect of Maharajas—7. Span- 
ish Anthropological Society -8. Philsconiteat Anthropology—9. 
Baker's Basin “4 the Nile—10. Proceedings of Paris Anthropolo- 
gical Society—11 “Ant 
The cuueaie of the ren earth ry eheng © SOCIETY con- 
tains ae: by Dr. oid ee Clarke, Mr. T. Baines, Mr. T. V. Robins 
Mr. L. 0. Pike, Mr. A. Higgins, Mr. W. H. r Wesley, Mr. ©. C. 
Blake, Mr. G Petrie, Mr. J’ Anderson, Mr. R. J. Shearer, and 
Mr. J. Cleghorn. 

London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 


OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
for JUNE. Vol. XXIX. Part 11. 
__ Ania Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8. Ww 








NATURE and ART: an International Maga- Maga- 
zine, a ae illustrated in Colour, after Designs by 
Eminent Artists. Nos. I. and II. now ready, price le. each. 
London: Day & Son (Limited), 6, Gate-street, W.C. Sold by all 
—— ae and at the Railway Stations. Advertisements re- 
ceive 


HE BOY’S FRIEND, an Illustrated Maga- 
zine, for JULY, ee oy 
Greenwich Park—Gossip about Insects—Our 


The Saxon’s Oath— 
Singing Birds: 1. The See ound the Evening Lamp—Our 


Letter Box, &c, 
H. G. Clarke & Co. 252, Strang. 


THE NEW FOREIGN OFFICE, . —THE 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK Aes ), contains 
a fine VIEW of the NEW FOREIGN UFEIC Wirtehall and 
the NEW INDIA OFFICE—Papers, with Illu strations, 01 on the 
Archiculture of Western India—The be pa of Rivers—Site of 
the Law Courts—The “ Sorcery Hall’? and Rock Carvings—Modern 
Edinburgh—Another Chapter of ‘Accidents, and various other 
Papers, with all Sanitary and Art News.—1, York-street, Covent- 
garden, and all Newsmen. 














54th Edition, pr price 18. 6d. bound, 


UTTER’S READING and SPELLING, in 
Gradations, upon an entirely New and Original Plan, 
by which seiner yllables are rendered as easy as Monosyllables. 
London : ‘eC. Ea & Co.; Whittaker & ite ; Longman & Co. ; 





T=. “QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXXXIX., will be published on THURSDAY, July 19. 

Contents. 
PERSONAL LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 
II. THE HUGONOTS IN THE GALLEYS. 
III. IRON AND STEEL. 


ml 


< 


. MR. AND MRS. BAKER'S AFRICAN TRAVELS. 
. LIFE OF BISHOP WILSON. 


- 


IX. CHANGE OF MINISTRY. 


Edinburgh: Oliver & Boy 


Now ready, price 1s. 
Y ars: What has been Said and Done 
bout them in the ene Province since the Reforma- 
tion. By JAMES RAINE, 


London : rnootwesinall Waterloo-place. 
York : John Sampson, 13, Coney-street. 


J ust published, crown 8Syo. cloth, 68. 
RANSLATIONS FROM EURIPIDES : 
MEDEA, IPHIGENIA IN AULIS, and IPHIGENIA 
IN TAURIS. 

By J. CARTWRIGHT, A.M., 
Formety of Christ's College,’ Cambridge. 
London: D, Nutt & Co, 270, Strand. 








Catalogues as above 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 
peor. MELVILLE BELL’S 
EMPHASIZED LITURGY. 
Hamilton, Adams & Co.; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


Just published, crown 8yo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ANDSBOROUGH’S EXPLORATION 
AUSTRALIA, from Carpentaria to Melbourne. 


By J. S. LAURIE, formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools. 
With Chart, and Cz talogue of Carpentaria Flora. 


Thomas Murby, 32, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. Simpkin 
& Co. Stationers  Hall-court. t. 


of 





Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 8. 


OSTHUMOUS GLEANINGS from a 

COUNTRY RECTOR’S STU DY; also, ESSAYS contributed 

to the Saturday Review. By the late Rey. E. BUDGE, B.A., 

Rector of Bratton Clovelly, Devon; one of the Translators of the 

—_ Library of the a Edited by the Rev. RK. B. KINS- 
AN, M.A., Vicar of Tintagel. 

Rivingtons, Londen, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


AR IN CENTRAL EUROPE.— 
LD’S MILITARY MAP of GERMANY, SEAT of 
WAR, including the whole of Central Europe, Parts of France, 
enmark, &c., Seat of War in Italy and Venetia, &c.; 
describing the Post Roads and Baitroads, with all the Military 
Towns, &c. Four sheets, 4 ft. 5 in. high, 5 f' vg In sheet, 11.; 
in case, 11. 103.; on rollers, 2l.; spring hy 41. 148. 6d. 
This is the largest and best Map of Central rate published, 
Maps of the Seat of War of all sizes. 
James Wyld, Geogra) 2 to the 
and 12, Charing Cross, f .3 and 2, 


SCHOOL ATLASES, 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 


LL.D. F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. F.G.S, &. 
Author of the Royal and the Physical Atlases, &c. 








ueen, 457, Strand, W.C.; 11 
oyal Exchange, E.C, 





This day is published, price 12s. 6d. 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


The SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY; comprising, in 23 Plates, Maps and Plans of all 
the important Countries ee ppenlitios referred to by Classical 
Authors. Half bound, 12s. 6 
“The additions are so ean and important as to render 
this substantially a new Work—the most complete of its kind in 
eneral use. These comprise, besides very large additions to the 
former Plates, A New Map of the World as known to the Ancients, 
2 New and Enlarged Map of the Peloponnesus, Attica, &c., A Map 
of the Outer Geography of the Odyssey. For the last of these, as 
well as for the matter printed in red on 7 ates XIII. and XV., 
the Author is indebted to the Right Hon F. Gladstone, who 
not only placed at his disposal the ens to his most inter- 
ing work, *‘ Homer and the Homeric Ages,’ but enhanced the 
favour Of revising the proof sheets of the plates and text, as 
adapted for this Atlas. The new names inserted in the former 
Maps have been engraved in a smaller letter, leaving the more 
important places pa ages for the advantage of junior classes. 
A complete Index to the whole is given, with the geographical 
position of every place where possible, its modern equivalent 
br wag) ascertained, and the aecentuation of the name carefully 
mar, 


FORTY-FOURTH THOUSAND. 


ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY, exhibiting the Actual and Comparative 
Extent of all the Countries in the World; with their present 
Political Divisions. A New and Enlarged Edition, corrected 
to the present time. 26 Maps, with a complete Index, 12s. 6d. 


ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illus- 
trating, in a Series of Original Designs, the Elementary Facts 
< nage iorne Hyprotocy, MetzoroLocy, and Natura His- 

y. 20 Maps, including Coloured Geological Maps of Europe 
and‘ of the British Isles. Half bound, 12s. 6d. 


ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. 
HIND, Esq. F.R.A.S.,&c. With Notes and Descriptive Letter- 
ress, ‘embod, lying all’ recent Discoveries in Astronomy. 18 
aps, printed in colours by a new process, half bound, 128. 6d 


ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL and 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of Junior 
Classes ; including a Map of CANAAN and PALESTINE, and a 
Generat Inpex. Half bound, 5s. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE WAR ON THE CONTINENT. 





The present Geographical and Political features of the 
Countries where War is expected to occur will be found 
distinctly and accurately represented in the Maps of 

KEITH JOHNSTON'S ROYAL ATLAS, 
all of which may be had separately, price 3s. in sheets; 
in cloth cover, with Index of Places, price 4s. 6d. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


or 





Price 158. coloured, 


MAP OF EUROPE ON FOUR 
SHEETS. 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
Author of ‘ The Royal Atlas,’ &c. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


MR. BAKER’S GREAT NILE BOOK. | 


2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 289. with Maps, numerous Illustrations, | 


engraved on Wood by J. Cooper, from Sketches by Mr. Baker, | 
and a Chromo-lithograph Frontispiece of the Great Lake from 
which the Nile flows, and Portraits of Mr.and Mrs. Baker, beau- 
tifully engraved on Steel by Jeens, after Photographs, 


THE ALBERT NYANZA, 
GREAT BASIN of the NILE, 


AND 


EXPLORATIONS OF THE NILE 
SOURCES. 


By Samvet Waite Baker, M.A. F.R.G.S., 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 


“A model of what a book of travel should be.” 
Saturday Review. 


“* A narrative of personal courage, endurance, and perseverance 
which fills the mind, not only with wonder, but with — 
Scoteman. 


“*Mr. Baker has completed the solution of bw greatest oaegre- 
phical mystery of the last two thousand years; his name, and that 
of his heroic wife, will be imperishably associated with the sources 
of the Nile; and his book will in future ages be read, as we now 
read Herodotus—a classic in literature, a romance in adventure, 
and a high authority in geographical p= 

British Quarterly Journal, 


**A book which everybody must read.”—North British Review. 
MACMILLAN & CO. London. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, THE TENTH THOUSAND, 
WITH A NEW PREFACE, OF 


ECCE HOMO: 


A SURVEY OF THE LIFE AND WORK 
OF JESUS CHRIST. 
Syvo. cloth, 108. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO. London. 





Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s, 


DRAMATIC STUDIES. 


By Avucusta WEBSTER. 


Opinions of the Press. 


“Mrs. Webster shows not onl ly oxieinality, bas what is nearly as 
rare, trained intellect and , too, what 
is the fi first requisite of a poet— pron "This quality isstamped 
upon all that she writes. The opening lines to the poem of* 
Painter’ prove that she thoroughly realizes what Art means, and 
at once give an earnest of the power which the conclusion fulfils.” 
Teatminster Review. 





“There is one of them, ‘Sister Annunciata,’ which ought at 
once to place its authoress on a high level among our contemporary 
poetesses.”’—Literary Churchman. 


*** With the Dead’ is the monologue of an early 


rsecutor of the 
Christians in the Catacombs of Rome, mythically 


condemned to 
grope for ever in their darkness, unreleased by Yeat h. This is, 
perhaps, the poem which most impresses the reader with the imagi- 
native vigour and dramatic force displayed.”—Nonconformist. 
“Our favourite, however, is the ‘Snow Waste,’ a —_ and 
imaginative poem of which any living poet might be — , 
Reader. 


Also by the same Author, 


THE PROMETHEUS BOUND 
OF SCHYLUS. 


LITERALLY TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 
By Avucusta WEBSTER. 


Edited by Taomas Wesster, M.A., 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, price 38. 6d. 





William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


MACMILLAN & CO. London. 


tic: 


including Professor Max } 


M. J. CHAPMAN, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
revised. 





NEW WORK BY DR. GEORGE MOORE. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, 
HE FIRST MAN and HIS PLACE in 
CREATION, considered on the Principles of Common Sense 


| from a Christian Sout of V ig? with an Appendix on the Negro, 
| By GEORGE MOORE, M. 1.R.C.P.L. 


London: Longmans, coms and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, the Firsr Series, 546 pages 8vo. price 158. 


EACE THROUGH the TRUTH; or, ee 
on Subjects ete with Dr. Pusey’s Ei: irenicon. the 
Rev. T. HARPER, 8.J. Professor of Theology in the College of 
8. Beuno, N. Wales 


London: saan Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 98. cloth, 


HE ENGLISH and THEIR ORIGIN: a 
Prologue te qpthentic English History. By LUKE OWEN 
PIKE, M.A., M. Public Record Office; of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barri anaes formerly Scholar of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


Re tcrmmac and READING BOOK for 
PUPIL-TEACHERS and — — Py nino a 
OLS; a of Selections o ‘oetry 
het i English ante. B CHARLES "BILTON, BA wa 
Preface by the Rev. W. CAMPBELL, M.A., one of rH. M.I 

tors of Schools. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





COMBES’ AND HINES’ ARITHMETICAL WORKS. 
Now ready, in 18mo. price 1s. cloth, 


RITHMETIC STEP by STEP, Part I. 
The Six Standards of Arithmetio according “to the Revised 
By HENRY COMBES and EDWIN HINES. 


By the same Authors, in Six Books, 6d. each, 
The STANDARD ARITHMETICAL COPY 
BOOKS. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Code. 


AGENTS FOR THE MAPS OF THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 


(THE ORDNANCE MAPS, and Maps and 

other Publications of the Geological Survey of the United 
Kingdom. The numerous Local Agencies over the Kingdom for 
the sale of the eyes gg > M ApS having been discontinued, 

Messrs. Lonemans and © g leave to inform Count Gentle: 

men, Solicitors, Ee EL ro the Public in general, that they 

keep on hand a Stock of these MAPS, which will be supplied at 
the usual rate. 
The following Lists of these Mars, &c. may be had. 

1. A General List of the Maps and other Publications issued by 
the Ordnance Survey of the United Kingdom including 
those geologically ouneured, may now be had, with an Index 
Map, in folio, price 6d., or free by post, 7d. 

2. Catalogue of the Ordnance Maps, ENGLAND and WALES, 

wi ith T Three Index Maps. 8vo. 6d., or free by post, 7d. 

3. Ditto ditto SCOTLAND, with Three Index Maps. 
8vo. 6d., or free by post, 7: 

4. Ditto ditto IREL: AND, with Two Index Maps, 

8vo. 6d., or free by post, 7d. 

London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


JPRENCH CLASS-BOOKS by CHARLES 
ENRI SCHNEIDER, F.E.LS. M.C.P., French Master 
in the High School, Edinburgh, &c. 


EDINBURGH HIGH SCHOOL FRENCH 
CONVERSATION-GRAMMAR, arranged on an_entirel 
New Plan, with Questions and Answers in French. Fifteenth 


Edition. 3s. 6d. 
THE KEY. 2s. 6d. 

The new feature in this Grammar is the questionnaire, which, 
along with the answers, will enable the master to converse with 
pis pupils in French on the rules which they have already learned 

lish, and in this way to imprint these rules indelibly on 

the minds ‘of his pupils. he Exercises are also a on the 

reg rycen ane in each lesson there are three: the first 

be translated from French into English in the class; the 

ag from English into French; and third to be written at 
ome, 


EDINBURGH HIGH SCHOOL NEW 
PRACTICAL FRENCH READER, with Questions in 
French on the Subjects read. Fifteenth Edition. 3s. 6d. 


— plan is entirely new, and will be found thoroughly prac- 








i 


EDINBURGH HIGH SCHOOL FRENCH 
MANUAL of CONVERSATION and COMMERCIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE. Sixth Edition. 2s. 6d. 


*,* Printed opinions of gpg Professors and Teachers, 
Miiller, Professor Wattez, of King’s 
en eae, Dr. Schmitz, &c., will be sent free on application to the 


Att burgh : Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


DR. M. J. CHAPMAN. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bevelled edges, 
HE GREEK PASTORAL POETS: Theo- 
critus—Bion—Moschus. Translated and Edited by Dr. 
Third E ition, 


London: Saunders, Otley & Co. 66, Brook-street, W. 








DR. M. J. CHAPMAN. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bevelled edges, 
EBREW IDYLS and DRAMAS. By Dr. 
M. J. CHAPMAN, Trinity College, Cambridge. Originally 


published in Fraser's Magazine. 


London: Saunders, Otley & Co. 66, Brook-street, w. 
NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 1(s. 6d. bevelled boards, 
HE ROMANCE of MARY CONSTANT, 


Written by HERSELF. 
“*Hélas! hélas! que pes one ,pgenant et les souvenirs 








London: Saunders, Otley & Co. 66, Brook-street, W. 
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Now wate, 3 1 vol. 8vo. 108. 6d. 


STUDIES in EUROPEAN POLITICS. 
By MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF, Member for the 
Elgin Districts of Burghs. 


1. SPAIN. 5. GERMANIC DIET. 
2. AUSTRIA. 6 HOLLAND. 
SSIA. 7. BELGIUM. 


4. PRUSSIA. 


1 vol, small 8vo, 83. 6d. 


WESTFIELD: a View of Home Life 


during the American War. 


In July, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 


ALWAYS IN THE WAY: a Little 


Story. By the Author of ‘ The Tommicbeg Shootings.’ 


In July, 1 vol. small 8vo. 


FRANCE under RICHELIEU and 


COLBERT. By J. H. BRIDGES, 


In Autumn, 4 vols. demy Svo. 


HOMER and the ILIAD. 
Parts. 
Part I. Homeric Dissertations. 
+» IL. The Iliad in English Vers 
» LIL. Commentary, Philological and Archeological. 
By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 
Professor oe Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 


In Three 





Now ready, 2 vols. 8yo. containing upwards of 100 Illustrations on 


FROST and FIRE: Natural Engines, 


Tool- Mocha, and Sais with Gintches taken at Home and 
Abroad. By A TRAVELLER. 


ee :; must now direct sous: attention to a work entitled ‘ Frost and 
ieee? by Mr. b belk, which will be read with satisfaction 
by all who are coleenshed in the physical causes which have led to 
the structure of the earth’s surface. Although the style of the 
work is somewhat quaint, and the arguments occasionally slight] 
obscure, we cannot but admire the energy and perseversnes wit 
which the author pursued his researches after causes, whether heat 
or cold, frost or fire, which have been at work as the tools and 
rene which have shaped the earth’s crust, either by denudation, 
sition, or upheaval. The many illustrations contained in this 
as ume, and the quaint sources from which the author has some- 
times drawn them, render his work one of great interest, and which 
it is impossible to peruse without deep thoughts and Suggestions 
‘ing forced on the reader’s mind.”—Anniversary Address of the 
President of the Geological Society, Feb. 16, 1866. 
“ A very original work, and, what is uncommon in such subjects, 
a very Aye and attractive one has just appeared under the 
striking title of ‘ Frost and Fir: . As many general readers will 
loubtless be gratified in perusing ‘the telling aneodotes related by 
the author—whether derived from scenes in his own native High. 
lands, or from Lapland, Norway, the Alps, the Mediterranean, or 
North America—so I also believe ad pepe ts and physical geo- 
graphers will find in the work a fund of original thought, which 
must act as a stimulus to the production of many most important 
results.”—Sir Roderick Murchison’s Anniversary Address at the 
Royal Geographical Society, May 
*A very Turner amon books, in the originality and delicious 
freshness of its style, and the _—— — delicacy of the descriptive 
ions. For some four-and- he has traversed half 
our northern hemisphere by the Yeast frequented paths ; and —. 
where, with artistic and philosophic eye, has fonnd something ) 
describe—here in tiny trout-stream or fleecy cloud, there in lava- 
Foal or ocean- pe oor or in the works of nature’s giant sculptor— 
ce.” —Reader, May 27. 





2 vols. demy 8vo. profusely Illustrated, 32s. 


The EARLY RACES of SCOTLAND 


Se a MONUMENTS. By Lieutenant-Col. FORBES- 


“ This ectied and elaborate book presents the closest and most 
satisfactory investigation of the character of the primitive races 
who inhabited the British pre ahs en to the public. Whether 
the readers agree with Colonel Leslie or not, they must of necessity 
allow that he has produced the most complete book on this subject 

that has ever been published.”—Daily News, June 8. 

“A meritorious attempt to throw light upon the early inhabit- 
ants of Scotland, by a careful examination and analysis of their 
monumental remains, and the comparison of these with similar 
analogous erections found in other parts of the world.” 


‘* We have never previously met with a single antiquary wh 
offered such rational opinions as Colonel Forbes-Leslie has Drought 
forward.”—Bell’s Messenger. 

“The work is one of importance, and gives us an opportunity of 
rere g the present state ofa very curious question.... It is true 
the detail of these facts occupies but a few pages of a large work, 

- but the works are few which contain pages of so much Koll 


“The work now before us is a most valuable addition to + ot our 
a ledge of these rude and mysterious monuments of hoar anti- 
quit y that meet us in so many places in the ones islands.. 

‘olonel Forbes puts forth his suggestions relating to these early 
monuments with great modesty, considering the vast amount of 
industry and research he has brought to bear upon the subject, 
which might fairly be held to entitle him to speak witha larger 
share of confidence.”—Edinburgh Evening Courant. 


1 vol. crown 8yo. 78. 6d. 


DAINTY DISHES: Receipts collected 
by LADY HARRIETT ST. CLAIR. 


“It is often very difficult to prevail upon cooks to follow the 
directions of a receipt ; they think they know as well, or better; 
and if they condescend toemploy the ingredients, pay no attention 
to the instructions for their proportion or admixture, or the time 
they take in cooking, i in order to bring them to the right point—as 
the French say, ‘cuit au point.’ The result is er a nasty 
mess, in no way resembling wines was originally intended. Fo 
this it ‘ difficult to find a reme = A — there is one when prac- 
ticable—. é., make it yourself.”—. 

“True to its title; but_ shows tee ‘dlishes* may be ‘dainty’ 
without being costly’ or elaborate, with nothing but wholesome 
ingredients to begin with, and delicate management in the cook- 

ng.” —Examiner. 


Edinburgh: EpmMonston & Dovctas, 





MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW 
WORK. 





Now ready at every Library, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE 


CONSTABLE DE BOURBON. 


BY 
WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


“The principal facts brought out in Mr. Ainsworth’s 
new romance are the determination of Bourbon to be 
revenged upon Francis the First, his negotiation with Eng- 
land and Spain, — bya treaty, under ey he was 
to raise the standard of rebellion in France, and to parti- 
cipate in the destruction of the country; the betrayal of 
this secret to the King, and Bourbon’s flight into Italy, 
after refusing the offer of Francis to reinstate him in his 
power and possessions, and to sanction his marriage with 
the Duchess d’Angouléme; his command of the army 
opposed to the King of France, and his subjugation of that 
monarch in Italy, whereby he revenged himself to the 
utmost of his desires; his subsequent expedition to Rome 
at the head of a riotous, ill-disciplined army, and his death 
upon first entering the walls of the Holy City. The third 
volume is chiefly devoted to the sanguinary encounters 
between the armies in the field; and the mode of warfare 
in the 16th century is admirably described. We are told 
that at the battle of Pavia above 8,000 of the King’s troops 
were slain, while only 700 of the victorious army lost their 
lives. If this fact is consistent with history, it equals the 
slaughter caused in recent battles with all the appliances 
of needle-guns and rifled cannon, and must have 
occurred in the space of a few hours only. If the Con- 
stable de Bourbon had been able to take advantage of his 
splendid victory the fate of France would have been con- 
siderably altered. At the siege of Marseilles we learn that 
the regiment of Amazons performed wonderful feats of 
endurance and valour. It was by them that the ditch in- 
tended to countervail the sunken mine of the besiegers was 
so promptly dug; but most of them lost their lives from 
the explosion of the powder. The book is full of in- 
terest, and the story is told so well that it commands the 
attention of the reader. Harrison Ainsworth has added 
another laurel to his fame by the production of the ‘Con- 
stable de Bourbon.’ ”"—Observer. 





THE MAGAZINES FOR JULY. 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 


Contents for JULY. No. DXLVII. 


The SIX YACHTSMEN. Chap. I. Introduces some 
Reston Heroesand Marine Heroines.—II. The Launch. 
—III. The Pic-Nicat dian ale 3 —IV. A Foreign Voyage. 

—V. The Fate of the “ 


II. The ROYAL pannus ; EERERESON. 
III. BRIARS and THORNS. By Blanche Marryat. 
IV. DESIRED BOON, DENIED BANE. 

V. The LOST DEEDS. 

VI. A FORTNIGHT’S RIDE EAST of JORDAN. 
VII. THROWN AWAY. By Mrs. Alfred M. Miinster. 

VIII. FRENCH ARISTOCRACY at HOME, 

IX. The CONSTABLE de BOURBON. 


- 


The AUGUST Number will contain 


THE HEIRESS OF BALYBRENA: 
A YACHTSMAN’S TALE. 





COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


Contents for JULY. No. CCCLY. 


I. THEODORUS II., EMPEROR of ABYSSINIA. 
II, ALEXANDER PETOFI. With SOME SPECIMENS of 
s POEMS. By Sir John Bowring. 
Ill. wen and her ROYAL PROTECTOR. By Mrs. 
Bushby. Part IV. 
Iv. ABOUT INSTINCTIVE LIKES and DISLIKES, By 
Francis Jacox. 
V. WANDERINGS THROUGH reas. By Craufurd Tait 
Ramage, LL.D. Chaps. X. and X 
VI. WINDHAM’S DIARY. 
VII. The GERMANIC CRISIS. By Cyrus Redding. 
VIII. IDALIA. Book V. Chap. VIII. 
IX. HYDE PARK in the SEASON. 
X. EGYPT. By Lieut.-Colonel R. H. Miles. Chap. VII. 
XI. The ALBERT N’YANZA. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLAND. 


—_>——_ 


HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK, 
for the Use of FOREIGNERS in ENGLAND. In 
French, German, Italian, and English. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK for MODERN LONDON. 
A Guide to all the Sights and Objects of Interest in the 
Metropolis. Map. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK for KENT and SUSSEX 
—Canterbury, Dover, Ramsgate, Sheerness, Rochester, 
Chatham, Woolwich, Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, 
Hastings, Lewes, Arundel, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK for SURREY and 
HANTS — Kingston, Croydon, Reigate, Guildford, 
Winchester, Southampton, Portsmouth, and the ISLE 
oF WicHT. Map. Post 8vo. 103. 


HANDBOOK for BUCKS, BERKS, 
and OXON — Windsor, Eton, Reading, Aylesbury, 
Uxbridge, Wycombe, Henley, Oxford, and the Thames 
from Maidenhead, and Windsor. Map. Post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK for WILTS, DORSET, 
and SOMERSET—Salisbury, Chippenham, Weymouth, 
Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, &c. Map. 
Post 8vo. 73. 6d. 


7 
HANDBOOK for DEVON and CORN- 
WALL—Exeter, Ilfracombe, Linton, Sidmouth, Daw- 
lish, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, ‘Torquay, 
Launceston, Truro, Penzance, Falmouth, &c p. 
Post 8vo. 108, 


HANDBOOK for YORKSHIRE. Map. 
Post 8vo. [Just ready. 


HANDBOOK for DURHAM and 
NORTHU MBERLAN D—Newcastle, Darlington, 
Gateshead, Bishop Auckland, Stockton, Hartlepool, 
Sunderland, Shields, Berwick-on-Tweed, Morpeth, 
Tynemouth, Coldstream, Alnwick, &c. Map. Post 
8vo. 9s. 


HANDBOOK for the LAKES—West- 


land, Cumberland, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 
eT . . [Just ready. 


HANDBOOK for NORTH and SOUTH 
WALES—Bangor, Carnarvon, Beaumaris, Snowdon, 
Conway, Menai Straits, Carmarthen, Pembroke, Tenby, 
Swansea, the Wye, &e. Map. 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s, 





HANDBOOK for IRELAND—Dublin, 
Belfast, Donegal, Galway, Wexford, Cork, Limerick, 
Waterford, the Lakes of Killarney, Coast of Munster, 
&e. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 





HANDBOOK to the SOUTHERN 
CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND—Winchester, Salis- 
bury, Exeter, Wells, Rochester, Canterbury, and 
Chichester. Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s, 


HANDBOOK to the EASTERN 
CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND — Oxford, Peter- 
borough, Ely, Norwich, and Lincoln. Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 188, 


HANDBOOK to the WESTERN 
CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND—Bristol, Gloucester, 
Hereford, Worcester, and Lichfield. Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 16s. 


*.* Worcester, Gloucester, and Yo ge ‘ead be had sepa- 








London; Hamitton, ApAMs & Co. 


CuapMan & HAtt, 193, Piccadilly. 





rately, price 2s, 6d, each. 
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At every Bookseller's and at all Libraries, in 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 21s. 
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LITERATURE 
The Church and the World: Essays on Questions 
of the Day. By Various Writers. Edited | 
by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. (Longmans | 
& Co.) 
Ir is six years since the thundering charge of | 
the Essayists and Reviewers awoke orthodoxy | 
from its disturbed slumbers: and we now have, | 
in the same collective form, a mild imitation on | 
the part of the—what shall we call them ?— | 
Puseyites, Tractarians, Anglo-Catholics, Ritual- 
ists, Laudians, or—just to make up the half | 
dozen—lIrrationalists. But they are eighteen | 
instead of seven, and, allowing for smaller type, | 
we find that they put forth twice the quantity | 
of matter of ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ Sixteen give | 
their names; two are anonymous: one, because | 
he writes what he—or she, as we gather from a | 
single sentence—calls an autobiography ; and | 
one because the editor thinks that on the ques- | 
tion of “Revelation and Science” the battle 
should be gained by argument, independently | 
of the influence of names. It being thus clear | 
that sixteen name-influences are held to be at | 
work, we think it right, in the briefest way, to | 
enumerate. The Essays are as follows :— 
University Extension, J. E. Rogers, Oxford Pro- | 
fessor; Missionary Aspect of Ritualism, Rev. R. F. | 
Littledale; Infanticide, H. Humble, Canon, Perth ; | 
Cathedral Reform, W. E. C. Walcott, Prebendary ; 
Revival of Confraternities, S. Baring-Gould, Mission- 
Priest; Hospital and Workhouse Nursing, A. 
Medows, M.D.; Clerical Celibacy, J. E. Vaux, | 
Curate ; Reunion of the Church, E. L. Blenkinsopp, | 
Rector; The Last Thirty Years, Anonymous Auto- | 
biography ; Positivism, Gregory Smith, Oxford | 
Fellow and Rector; Revelation and Science, Ano- 
nymous; Conscience Clause, G. Trevor, Canon; 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, P. G. Medd, Oxford Fellow | 
and Curate; Vows, T. J. Carter, Rector; Gothic | 
Architecture, G. E. Street, F.S.A.; Science and | 
Prayer, M. MacColl, Curate; Limits of Ritualism, | 
T. W. Perry, Curate; Liturgies of 1549 and 1662, | 
O. Shipley, Editor. | 
These names are, no doubt, of influence within 
the section, though most are not quite so well 
known as were the heterodox seven when they 
first appeared. Their arguments are so evi- 
dently intended for their own section that they 
will perhaps look upon a review in an exoteric 
journal much as the Chinese would look on a 
barbarian irruption; or as in the following 
story, which is literally true. The Chinese occupy 
a part of Calcutta by themselves ; and they were 





already convinced of the substantial truth of the| danger of their pictures and statues; and they 
main doctrines, with a hope of reflex action| know well that the danger is greatest among 
upon those without; and there is no question) those ignorant persons for whom our Essayist 
of anything to which vehement opposition ed thinks them so useful. An old story shows the 
applicable. The contemplated antagonist is the | extremes of what may happen when communica- 
member of the Establishment who does not go} tion by outward and visible signs is attempted : 
the length of the writers. The consequence is a} it is so old that it may bear revival. When, 
calm which enables us to see deeper into the | during the war of the early part of the century, 
stream than we could have done if the mud | an English force was in Italy, a soldier strayed 
had been disturbed. | some miles from his quarters, and found his 

That the whole of this system propounded | way into a village church, The people, half- 
by clergymen is avowedly a something more | frightened at the heretic, crowded round their 
than the English Church teaches is distinctly | priest, and asked if the stranger were a Chris- 
professed. Doctrines which are “partially | tian. “I am not sure,” said the good man, 
obscured” in the “ Reformed service-book” are | “and I know not a word of their language ; 
“yre-stated.” At the beginning of the article on but I think I can find out.” He accordingly 
the “ Eucharistic Sacrifice” we find that turned to the soldier, and held up one finger; 
“it may be well therefore, at this titne, to re-state | the soldier held up two: the priest then held 
that great doctrine which is the true groundwork | up three; and the soldier clenched his fist. 
of the whole theory and practice of Church wor-| “The saints be praised!” said the clergyman; 
ship—the doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. | “heretics as they are, these men are still Chris- 
The partial obscuration of this doctrine in our! tians! Did you not see that I held up one 





reformed Service-book (by way of reaction from | 
certain popular superstitious perversions of it cur- 
rent in the later Medieval period) has doubtless | 
been the principal cause of the inadequate notions | 
on the subject of church worship which have been, 

until comparatively lately, current among us.” 


This paragraph admits all that has been | 
charged against the Tractarian school. The | 


reformed Service-book does not tell the whole 
truth; and the writers before us undertake 
to make up the difference: where they go for| 
materials will sufficiently appear to their readers, | 
in spite of a little something which ap ears | 
like dissembling and cloking. They pride them- | 
selves upon Romanism gaining more converts | 
in Kensington and Islington, where there is | 
“spiritual starvation,” than in parishes which 
are protected by their “ritualism.” The fact 
may be as stated; and, if so, the reason is easily 
given: the ritualists undertake to ruin the 
regular smuggler by selling smuggled goods in | 
their own churches! 

Leaving it as clear enough that this party is 
professedly Augmentative, and—though not 
| professedly—depending on Rome for its supply 
| of additions, we shall take a glance at their 


| notion of what they call Ritualism. It appears 





| that teaching by pictures and symbols is meant. | 


We read the following with a little surprise, 
looking at the notions on the subject given by 
others of the writers; but perhaps this is the 
milk for babes.— 

| ‘Any one who chooses to bring the whole 
| Ritual question to a simple test may do so effec- 
tually thus:—Take two street-Arabs, perfectly 





somewhat in the habit of killing each other with | ignorant of Christianity. Read to one of them the 
pikes. The Government, after much allowance | Gospel narrative of the Passion, and comment on 
for this peculiarity, and repeated warning, tried, | it as plainly as may be. Show the other a crucifix, 
convicted, and sentenced a homicide. The whole | and tell him simply what it means. Question each | 
quarter was in grief and astonishment; a peti- | @ week afterwards, and see which has the clearer 


tion was got up in the best English that could | 
be obtained, and it began thus—If Chinaman 
poke Chinaman, what that to English Govern- 
ment? Heaven forbid we should insinuate that 


the squadron before us consists of holy pokers; | 


but we can imagine their saying among them- 
selves—If Puseyite nudge Puseyite, what is 


notions about the history of Calvary. And in the 
| matters of dealing with children, and with the 
| ignorant, who are children in mind, the whole 
| matter may be fitly summed up in the words of a 
popular writer who is no friend to Tractarians. In 
| Yeast we read:—It is by pictures and music, by 
| art and song, and symbolic representations, that 





( 


| 


| finger, as a symbol of the Father? The stranger 


held up two, as if to say that there was also 
the Son; I then held up three, to introduce 
the Holy Spirit; and the stranger doubled his 
fist, to signify that these Three are One!”— 
When the soldier got back, he said to his com- 
rades, “These Popish priests are an impudent 
set! I saw one to-day in his church, and he 
held up a finger at me, to mock me for having 
only one eye! I held up two, to say that my 
one was as good as his two. Then he held up 
three, which meant that we had but three eyes 
between us: so I clenched my fist, to give him 
a hint to hold his sauce; and the fellow left 
off.” 


Through these Essays, so far as we have 
looked into them, there runs a defect which 
we notice in many quarters; and one of much 
meaning. When we read Sydney Smith’s argu- 
ments in favour of a well-to-do clergy, settin 
forth that the soap-boilers at Edmonton wo 
never respect a mediocre parson, with a dusty 
and deliquescent wife, and children full of 
bread-and-butter and Catechism, there came 
into our heads the doctrine of a certain Spirit 
which is to uphold true religion, and which will 
do it: and we thought within our wicked selves 
that it was very significant that we might read 
hundreds of pages of Sydney Smith, all about 
the advancement of the Church, without either 
a passing allusion to reliance on that Spirit, or 
any disposition to yield a single worldly point, 
such as might be a natural consequence of that 
reliance. We read these Essays with the same 
feeling. Now and then, in a goody-goody kind 
of way, there is an introduction of that great 
distinction between the religion of the two 
Testaments and that of all other systems; but 
done in a manner which looks more like 
the interpolated verse of the 7’e Dewm than the 
constant fusion of the doctrine which is seen in 
the Psalms. We do not lay stress on the absence 
of professed adherence: for we see that there 
may be no temptation to bring forward what is 
fully acknowledged by all for whom the work 


all nations have been educated in their adolescence; | 1 written. But we accept, as a fruit by which 


that to a literary journal? The wholeisa quiet | and as the youth of the individual is exactly we are to know the tree, the absence of those 


dose of semi-Romanism; a pot of mild half-and- | analogous to the youth of the collective race, we | 
half. We have heard ofa person who was accused | should employ the same means of instruction with | 
of pouring water into the milk; he met the | our children which succeeded in the early ages 
charge by proving that he poured the milk into | with the whole world.” 

water. The old Tractarians wanted to empty| We need hardly stop to criticize the plan of 
us into Rome: their successors want to empty | the two street-Arabs ; the proposal is too vague 
Rome into us. We recommend this book to all | for comment. We admit the force of pictures 
our readers who would be satisfied of the real | and symbols; but only when the teacher and 
tendency of the Ritualistic School: the dilution | pupil have perfect means of understanding one 
of the old spirit only renders the flavour more | another. A symbol certainly conveys: but what 
perceptible. To the tone there is nothing to | it conveys is the question. Rational men among 
object: the address is made to those who are | the Roman priests are perfectly aware of the 





consequences which would naturally result from 
living assurance of the Divine guidance. The 
use made of ritualism is worldly. Sydney Smith 
vaunts the worldly effect upon worldly men of 
a comfortable parson: the ritualist appeals to 
the effect on worldly minds of crosses, chalices, 
and chanting. St. John Chrysostom, seeing 
that the Arians beat the Orthodox by proces- 
sions and hymns, beat them in turn by a 
grander ceremonial. St. Martin, having col- 
lected converts about him by austerities, mira- 
cles, and eloquence, made a “continuous bond” 
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of the “stately ceremonial of the Catholic 
Church.” St. Augustine knew that “much of 
his future prospect of success depended on the 
first impression made on the Kentish monarch”: 
accordingly, first came a silver cross, then a 
painting of the Redeemer glowing with gold 
and colour, then a chanting of the Litany. Then 
the way in which the Muscovite envoys were 
“ astounded” into Christianity by “ vestments, 
singing, lights, incense, and processions.” On 
this we propose what the mathematicians call 
a converse problem :—If it be God who chose 
the weak things of the world to confound the 
mighty, who was it who chose the mighty 
things of the world to confound the weak ? 

But this is not all. We could make allowance 
for High Churchmen, dazed with the old glories 
of a grand superstition, and uplifted with the 
notion of apostolic succession, for making a 
proud appeal to Chrysostom and Augustine, or 
even to Otto of Bamberg. But our Tractarian 
friends have another example :— 


‘A gin-palace, whose entrance is up a couple 
of steps from the footway, or whose doors do not 
swing open readily at a touch, is at a commercial 
disadvantage when compared with others on the 
street level and with patent hinges. Nay, more, 
internal decoration, abundant polished metal and 
vivid colour, with plenty of bright light, is found 
to pay, and to induce people to stay on drinking, 
just because everything is so pretty and cheerful 
to the eye, and so unlike the squalid discomfort of 
their own sordid homes. Many landlords have 
found even all this insufficient, without the addi- 
tional attraction of music; and the low singing 
hall is sure to indicate the most thriving drinking 
shops in the worst quarter of the metropolis. If 
then painting, light, and music are found necessary 
adjuncts in a trade which has already enlisted on 
its side one of the strongest of human passions, it 
is the merest besotted folly to reject their assist- 
ance, when endeavouring to persuade men to 
accept and voluntarily seek an article for which 
they have never learnt to care, even if they are 
not actively hostile to it—to wit, Religion.” 


We never read anything more simple and 
innocent than this. In our own minds, we had 
always considered the high ritualists’ churches 
as spiritual gin-shops; we never thought we 
should have gained such a right to declare our 
opinion as is given by the above. There is a 
very obvious begging of the whole question. If 
we were to say, You have forgotten a very im- 
portant adjunct of the gin-shops and music- 
halls: why do you leave out fallen women? 
the answer would be that such assistance would 
be decidedly against religion. That’s just it, 
we reply ; and your whole system of ritualism 
must be proved to be favourable to religion 
—not merely productive of audiences—before 
your arguments are worth a straw. We know 
that you could fill your churches by building 
y outside them, and manning them with 
a drum and pipes, and Mr. Merryman. But 
would religion be any the better for the people 
you would thus collect, or the people any the 
better for the religion they would thus get ? This 
is the question; with some it is yet sub judice: 
but we believe that most rational persons are 
of one mind on the subject. For ourselves, we 
suspect that if Chrysostom and Augustine had 
drawn any hints of ceremonial, or arguments 
for ceremonial, from the lupanaria, they would 
have had the wit to keep their own counsel. 
But we may be wrong; and if so, the ritualists 
— us, 

e have much respect for the mild spirit of 
these Essays. We forgive the assumption that 
the writers are Catholics, and that they know, 
far more than Protestants, what it is to meet 
‘God in prayer; and because of its accuracy, 
though not in their sense. Catholicism all 
Christians have a right to claim: and those of 











whom we speak certainly do not protest against — immediately dropped on their knees, and Tiaki 


the errors of the Church of Rome. What, then, 
are they? The simple name of Ritualists will 
distinguish them well enough. They are but a 
sect of the Tractarians: or at least they have 
laid by Church-thunder, and profess to rest 
upon reason. We now leave them to our 
readers, with recommendation. We have seen 
nothing better calculated to give a just idea of 
their system: and-they will catch a few, and 
give the rest rational amusement.’ 








Mission Life in the Islands of the Pacific. 
Being a Narrative of the Life and Labours 
of the Rev. A. Buzacott, Missionary of Raro- 
tonga, for some time Co-Worker with the 
Rev. John Williams, Martyr of Erromanga. 
Edited by the Rev. J. P. Sunderland and 
the Rev. A. Buzacott, B.A. With Preface 
by the Rey. H. Allon. (Snow & Co.) 

Tur matter of this volume is better than its 

manner. 

ligent, versatile man, who laboured with heart, 
soul and strength to fulfil the duties he under- 
took; and his success in missionary labour, 


by universal testimony, appears largely to have , 


overpassed that won among the heathen by a 
large portion of the missionary confraternity. 
But the materials of the book are inexpertly 
combined. The remarks, especially the pre- 
fatory ones, are commonplace and prosy; and 
some of the deductions, however habitual to 
a certain class of sectarians, cannot pass with- 
out protest. We shall never cease to feel that 
the doctrine of miraculous interposition, “judg- 
ments,” and the like, is a presumptuous attempt 
to enter into the secret counsels of Omnipotence 
and Omniscience, tending to foster the growth 
of spiritual pride. The timing of pestilence, 
tempest and famine, as sent forth on the earth 
with a view of punishing the sinner, or bringing 


him to a sense of the error of his ways, is no | 


task for the finite powers of humanity. The 
wisdom and the import of the magnificent 
passages which crown and close the Book of 
Job have not been sufficiently taken to heart 
by the zealous, who do not perceive that, when 
forgetting them, they are virtually replacing 
one superstition by another. 

We do not purpose to follow step by step 


the story of Mr. Buzacott’s labours at Raro- | 


tonga. The natives appear to have been ready 
and teachable for so signally wild a race. One 
or two grotesque anecdotes will give an idea of 
the quality of the soil which Mr. Buzacott de- 
voted himself to till :— 


“Under the belief that the alphabet and. the 
primary syllables were, as already intimated, a 
series of cabalistic sounds and signs peculiar to 
Christianity, ‘many of the natives were wont to 
congregate together in the cool of the day and 
chant over the lessons they had learnt at school, 
just as they had been wont to chant their heathen 
songs. Some even imagined them to be forms of 
prayer, to be repeated in times of danger.’ In 
illustration, an amusing story is told of an aged 
couple who resided near the mission-house, and 
who were greatly alarmed by the evening visit of 
a cat belonging to the native teacher. The cat’s 
peculiar mew drew their attention to the door of 
their dwelling, and, being pitch dark, they saw 
what they described as two balls of fire. The wife 
began to remonstrate with her husband for having 
anything to do with the new religion ; for, without 
her consent, and contrary to her wishes, he had 
attended the daily instructions. ‘See,’ said she, 
‘what your conduct has brought upon us! Here 
is this monster come from the teacher to visit us. 
Alas! we shall be destroyed.’ Poor puss, hearing 


the sound of muffled conversation, became fright- | 
ened, too, and began to send forth some of her | 


most terrific cries. ‘Oh, Tiaki,’ exclaimed the 
wife, ‘say the prayers you have learned.’ Both 


Mr. Buzacott was a zealous, intel- | 
' the horns were the legs of the lad, and when full, 
| the dark places were pointed out as the marks of 


began most earnestly to cry, ‘Ba, ba; be, be; 
bi, bi; bo, bo.’ The cat flew home in terror at 
such unwonted supplications, leaving the aged 
couple very grateful for their deliverance, and 
profoundly impressed with the efficacy of the new 
cabalistic sounds. * * The following will illustrate 
the original ideas of the Rarotongans on astro- 
nomy. Their account of the origin of the sun and 
moon, and their explanation of solar eclipses, will 
amuse the reader. ‘One of the goddesses brought 
forth a son. Two gods claimed the paternity of 
the child, and so equally balanced were their claims 
that the child was adjudged to be cut in two, and 
half given to each. The god who received the head 
and shoulders for his portion threw it into the sky, 
and it became the sun; the other god, not know- 
ing what to do with his part, threw it away into 
the bush. He was soon after visited by the sun- 
maker, who inquired what he had done with his 


| portion; he said that he had thrown it away. 
| Give it to me,” said the sun-maker; and, on 


receiving it, he threw it also into the heavens, and 
it became the moon. In the horned stage of the 
moon, the children were told by their parents that 


decomposition, which had taken place while it lay 
in the bush.’ Eclipses excited their terror and dis- 
may. Tangaroa, their principal god, was angry 
for not being properly fed, and the sun fell a prey 
to his voracious jaws. On the first occasion of a 
total eclipse subsequent to the arrival of mission- 
aries, many of the natives came running in great 
excitement to the mission-house. They did not 
expect to see any more of Tangaroa’s work now 
that idolatry was done away with; but to their 
dismay, here was Tangaroa at his old tricks, in the 
very act of devouring the sun. Mr. Buzacott was 
called out to witness the destruction. The eclipse 
had just commenced. A small part of the sun’s 
disc appeared gone. ‘ Look,’ said they, ‘ that is 
the first bite; and he will not be content till he 


| has swallowed the whole.’ The question was put, 
| €If the sun had been eaten before by Tangaroa, 


how did they manage to get it back again?’ They 
replied, ‘ By giving him so much food as to make 
him sick, and cause him to vomit back the sun.’ 


| Perceiving that Mr. Buzacott was much amused 


| by this account, they earnestly inquired if he could 
| solve the mystery. They were surprised to hear 
that it was caused by the moon. A simple illus- 
| tration was given them, by placing the heads of 
| three of them of equal height in a row, to represent 
the earth, moon, and sun. On moving the middle 
| one, representing the moon, to and fro, their fears 
ended in a good hearty laugh at their ignorance. 
| One of the old priests was so wonder-struck at 
the superior knowledge of the missionary, that he 
gravely asked if he had ever been up above in the 
| moon, and there seen and watched her during the 
| operation? Mr. Buzacott constructed an electrical 
| machine, for medical purposes. ‘I had no mate- 
rials but medicine bottles; and for the coating of 
|my Leyden phials I used the lead lining of tea- 
| chests. Three of these formed my battery, and 
fed by a cylinder driven by a multiplying wheel, 
I could produce a powerful shock. This rough 
machine surprised and terrified the natives very 
much at first. One evening, at the close of con- 
versation on a variety of subjects, I resolved to 
| introduce my battery to my adult scholars. Having 
| charged it, I brought my wires from my study into 
the dining-room, and formed the natives into a 
circle, by holding hands. Of course they all re- 
ceived at one moment a smart shock, producing 
| such intense alarm that I might have set up at 
| once for a miracle-worker, and obtained the fear, 
| if not the worship, of all. Their fears, however, 
were speedily allayed by the examination of the 
| machine, together with an explanation of its cha- 
| racter and uses. At their request I made several 
amusing experiments, which delighted and instruct- 
ed them. They designated my battery the “‘ Spirit 
Twister.” ’ 





By turning his hands to every civilizing art, 
| no less than by his theological instruction, the 
intelligent acceptance of which in all such cases 
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must be more or less problematical, the con- 
dition of the Rarotongans was, doubtless, much 
improved by the long residence among them 
of their Christian pastor. This is attested by 
the fact that his influence was obviously not a 
transitory one. Not merely did every passer-by 
bear witness to the superior condition of the 
island during the time of his residence there, 
but we are assured that he is still cordially 
remembered. Failing health compelled him 
to leave Rarotonga some years before his death. 
The following passages (translated) are from a 
letter addressed, in February last, by Makea, 
the present chief, to the missionary’s widow :— 

“ Blessings on you in your deep afiliction on 
account of the death of your good husband. This 
is from Makea, who, with my wife and family, 
deeply sympathize with you. Great indeed is our 
grief and lamentations on your account. Great was 
the grief of our hearts when we read your letter; 
we read it through our tears as we thought of our 
father Barakoti, who instructed us in the word of 
God. Dear friend, we shall never forget Barakoti. 
* * Dear friend, the whole of the population have 
gone into mourning for Barakoti; we are still wear- 
ing it; it is universal. -All the chapels are in 
mourning. The pulpit at Avarua is covered with 
black, and the galleries with white tapa, on which 
is printed our lamentations for Barakoti.” 

The above have the ring of true metal. 

Full justice has been here done to the ad- 
mirable energy, devotion, and common sense of 
him to whom this book is devoted. Some of the 
feats chronicled to his credit are, nevertheless, 
a trifle apocryphal,—as, for instance, when it is 
asserted that, being in want of a musical instru- 
ment with which to lead Rarotongan psalmody, 
this excellent man (who, by the way, taught 
Queen Pomare new tunes) went into the bush, 
cut down a tree, and made a bass-viol of it! 








A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary at the Confederate 
States Capital. By J. B. Jones, Clerk in 
the War Department of the Confederate 
States Government. 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 
Lippincott & Co.; London, Trubner & Co.) 

Arter the shoals of worthless books about the 

American war that have appeared during the 

last five years, it is a pleasure to open a tho- 

roughly entertaining and, in some respects, very 
instructive work on a subject that has occa- 
sioned sé much poor and profitless writing. This 

Diary is no work of fancy, but a genuine record 

of four years’ labour and sad experience, by a 

man who, from April, 1861, until the fall of Rich- 

mond in April, 1865, lived in the highest grade 
of the official world of the Confederate States 

—working at the same desk with such men as 

Major Tyler and Mr. Benjamin; holding con- 

stant intercourse with Mr. Jefferson Davis and 

the members of his cabinet; watching with 
critical eye the struggles of parties and the 
sufferings of the multitude; and recording, 
with a view to future publication, the gossip of 
cliques, the rumours of offices, and the trials 
of a capital—in which famine was doing insi- 
dious work at a date when the Confederate 

sympathizers in London were under the im- 

pression that their friends in Richmond were 

abundantly provided with the necessaries of 
life. Nor was Mr. Jones less fitted by ability 
than by position to become the diarist of life 

at the seat of the Confederate Government. A 

journalist and writer of books, who had steadily 

advocated the policy of the slave-owners, the 
fugitive editor of the Southern Monitor (Phil- 
adelphia) possessed the literary qualifications 
for the task which he undertook as soon as 
the temporary rupture of the Union had been 
effected. 

Having remained at Philadelphia until his 
safety required instant flight, he quitted the 


office of the Monitor not many days before it | of those which relate to the War Secretary. 
was visited by a mob, the leader of which had Towards the close of his chronicles he observes, 
provided himself with a hempen cravat for the under date March 9th, 1865, “I saw Mr. Ben- 


— of the unpopular journal. Making 
is first entry in the published Diary on the | 
eve of his departure from his home, wife and | 
children, he wrote, “But I must leave my | 
papers, the accumulation of twenty-five years, | 
comprising thousands of letters from predes- | 
tined rebels. My wife opposes my suggestion | 
that they be burned. Among them are some | 
of the veto messages of President Tyler, and | 
many letters from him, Governor Wise, &c. | 
With the latter I had a correspondence in | 
1856, showing that this blow would probably 
have been struck then, if Fremont had been 
elected.” A week later he was staying at the 


jamin to-day without his usual smile. He is 
not at ease. The country demands a change 
of men in the cabinet, and he is the most 
obnoxious of all;” and after the lapse of 
another week he records, “One reason alleged 
for the refusal of Congress to suspend the writ 
of habeas corpus, is the continuance of Mr. 
Benjamin in the cabinet.” But at this period 
of Mr. Benjamin’s extreme unpopularity the 
Southern chivalry had grown eaves sick 
of the rebellion, and cordially hostile to its 
original promoters. For many months the 
popular detestation of Mr. Davis had been so 
virulent that his assassination would have 


Exchange Hotel, where he learned that his place | occasioned neither surprise nor regret to some 
of business at Philadelphia had been sacked of his subordinates. Nearly two years earlier 
by a furious multitude, and that the North was | his death was wished for by some of his officers, 
already bestirring itself to preserve the Consti- | who are thus alluded to: “ April 22nd, 1863.— 
tution. To his mind every movement in the | The President is reported to be very ill to-day 
loyal states indicated a determination to fight | —dangerously ill—with inflammation of the 
vigorously and without delay; but, strange to throat, &c. While this is a source of grief 
say, the Confederate leaders, with whom he was | to nearly all, it is the subject of secret joy to 
in confidential communication, would not take | others. I am sure I have seen some officers 


his view of the crisis. “The greatest statesmen | of rank to-day, not fighting officers, who sin- . 


of the South,” he entered in his Diary under | cerely hope the President will not recover. 
date April 22, “have no conception of the real| He has his faults, but upon the whole is, 
purposes of the men now in power in the United no doubt, well qualified for the position he 
States. They cannot be made to believe that occupies. I trust he will recover.” As the 
the Government at Washington are going to | desperate game approached its end, this hatred 
wage war immediately. But when I placed the | of their chief became more general and intense 
President’s proclamation in his (i. c. Gov. Wise’s) | amongst all classes of Secessia, and the ladies 
hand, he read it with deep emotion, and ut-| assembled in Richmond found a characteristic 
tered a fierce ‘Hah!’ Nevertheless, when I | reason for disliking his wife. On the 19th of 
told him that these 70,000 were designed to be | March, 1865, the diarist remarks, “ Mrs. Davis 
merely the videttes and outposts of an army of | has become unpopular with the ladies belong- 
700,000, he was quite incredulous.” Misunder- | ing to the old families. Her father, Mr. How- 
standing the North, the Southern chiefs were | ell, it is said, was of low origin, and this is 
in their turn equally misunderstood by the | quite enough to disgust others of ‘high birth,’ 
Lincoln cabinet, who naturally inferred that | but yet occupying less exalted positions.” 
the cotton-planters would not resist the vigor-| The variations of Southern feeling towards 
ous coercion for which they were making no | England are carefully recorded by the war 
adequate preparation. Whilst the seceders | clerk ; and one of his passages respecting this 
thought that secession would involve only a| country will not tend to diminish our satis- 
trifling conflict, it was natural in Mr. Seward | faction with the policy which we maintained 
to think that ninety days would see the end _ in spite of transient irritations and the inflam- 
of their rebellion. It was not long before each | matory agitation of Confederate partisans. “ It 
party saw its enemy in another light. is,” writes Mr. Jones, on the 23rd of December, 
To the diarist it appeared that at the outset 1861, “with much apprehension that I see 
of the struggle even Mr. Davis was not pre-| something like a general relaxation of prepara- 
pared for a long war. “I told him,” records | tion to hurl back the invader. It seems as if 
the ex-editor, at his first interview with the | the Government were waiting for England to 
Confederate President, on the 17th of May, | do it; and after all, the capture of Slidell 
“T wanted employment with my pen, perhaps | and Mason may be the very worst thing that 
only temporary employment. I thought the could have happened. Mr. Benjamin, I learn, 
correspondence of the Secretary of War would | feels very confident that a rupture between the 
increase in volume, and another assistant | United States and Great Britain is inevitable. 
besides Major Tyler would be required in his | War with England is not to be thought of by 
office. He smiled and shook his head, saying | Mr. Seward at this juncture, and he will not 
that such work would be only temporary | have it. And we should not rely upon the hap- 
indeed ; which I construed to mean that even | pening of any such contingency. Some of our 
he did not then suppose the war was to assume | officials go so far as to hint that in the event 
colossal proportions.” But though the Presi- | of a war between the United States and Great 
dent did not foresee how much labour would Britain, and our recognition by the former, 
devolve upon his War Office, he appointed | it might be good policy for us to stand neutral. 





Mr. Jones to the department with the modest | 
salary of 1,200 dollars. Three days later, | 
having made the acquaintance of Mr. Ben- 
jamin, who has recently sought refuge in 
Lincoln’s Inn, the diarist observes, “ Mr. Ben- 
jamin is, of course, a Jew, of French lineage, 
born, I believe, in Louisiana, a lawyer and 
politician. His age may be sixty, and yet one 
might suppose him to be less than forty... . 
Upon his lip there seems to bask an eternal 
smile; but if it be studied, it is not a smile— 
yet it bears no unpleasing aspect.” Soon the 
war clerk learned to distrust this smiling 
Hebrew; and none of his sentences are more 
pungent with personal animosity than some 








The war would certainly be waged on our ac- 
count, and it would not be consistent with 
Southern honour and chivalry to retire from 
the field and leave the friend who interfered 
in our behalf to fight it out alone.” Had a 
rupture between England and the States taken 
place, we should have concurred with Mr. Jones 
on this delicate question of national honour ; 
but since the South was fortunately never 
called upon to decide as to this matter between 
the promptings of the basest selfishness and 
the dictates of honour, we will waste no words 
upon the chivalrous officials who hinted that in 
case England was foolish enough to help the 
Confederacy, she should be left to fight it out 
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alone with President Lincoln. Mr. Seward’s 
concession to the legitimate demands of Great 
Britain occasioned deep chagrin in the Rich- 
mond War Office ; and, despairing of assistance 
from our Government, official chivalry began 
to speak and write saucily about the perfidy | 
and cowardice of the old country: —“A Mr. | 
Bunch, British Consul,” writes the war clerk, | 
“has written an impudent letter to the depart- 

ment, alleging that an Irishman, unnaturalized, 

is forcibly detained in one of our camps. He | 
says his letters have not been answered, which 
was great discourtesy, and he means to inform 
Lord John Russell of it. 


book in hand, and a priest on either side?” | 


But neither baptism nor confirmation could 


replenish the empty exchequer of the South. | 


The military successes which dazzled and cap- 
tivated many thoughtless spectators on this 
side the Atlantic did not conceal from the 
Southerners the desperate state of their affairs ; 
and at Richmond, where every blow to their 
cause was known immediately and felt acutely, 
public opinion was made up of suspicion, 
despondency, and gloomy wrath. As the hope- 
lessness of the struggle became more and more 


| manifest, Southern chivalry became less and 
This letter was | less willing to fight. On the 12th of September, | 


replied to in rather scathing terms, as the Irish- | 1864, the diarist records, “Over 100,000 


man had enlisted and then deserted. Besides, 
we are out of humour with England now, and 
court a French alliance.” For the disappoint- 
ment caused by the English Government, the 
Confederates found an inadequate solace in the 
overtures of London tradesmen. On the Christ- 
mas Eve of ’62 the diarist recorded :—“ A Mr. 
Hart, agent for S. Isaac Campbell & Co., Lon- 
don, proposes to clothe and equip 100,000 men 
for us, and to receive certificates for specific 
amounts of cotton. This same house has, on 
this, it is said, advanced as much as 2,000,000 
dollars.on ouraccount. This looks cheering. We 
have credit abroad. But they are Jews.” Suc- 
ceeding no better in her attempts to wheedle 
France than she had succeeded in her endeavy- 
ours to draw England into the quarrel, the 
‘Confederacy began to rage furiously, and even 
to long for reconstruction of the Union, in order 
that the combined armies of North and South 
might forthwith humiliate the two European 
powers which had courteously declined to take 
any part in the War of Slavery. “ Files of 
papers from Europe,” observed the war clerk 
on July 15, ’63, “show that Mr. Roebuck and 


other members of parliament, as well as the | 
papers, are again agitating the question of 


recognition. We shall soon ascertain the real 
intention of France and England. If they 
truly desire our success, and apprehend danger 
from the United States in the event of a 
reconstruction of the Union, they will mani- 
fest their purposes when the news of our 
recent calamities shall be transported across 
the ocean. And if such a thing as reconstruc- 
tion were possible, and were accomplished (in 
such a manner and on such terms as would not 
appear degrading to the Southern people), then, 
indeed, well might both France and England 
tremble ; the United States would have mil- 
lions of soldiers, and the Southern people would 
not owe either of them a debt of gratitude.” 
Brave words these from a combination of unre- 
cognized States, on the point of losing every- 
thing for which they had combined! 

The war had not lasted many months before 
the Southern chiefs exhibited in their counte- 
nances the trouble that gnawed their hearts ; 
and it was whispered that, under the pressure 
of adversity, President Davis had learnt his 
need of divine assistance, and meant to turn 
religious, in the hope of winning recognition 
from a higher power than France or England. 
“The President is thin and haggard,” says 
the Diary, April 18, 1862; “and it has been 
whispered in the street that he will imme- 
diately be baptized and confirmed. I hope so, 
because it may place a great gulf between him 
and the descendant of those who crucified 
the Saviour. (This touch for the smiling Mr. 
Benjamin !) Nevertheless, some of his ene- 
mies allege that professions of Christianity 
have sometimes been the premeditated accom- 

niments of usurpations. It was so with 

omwell and with Richard the Third. Who does 
not remember the scene in Shakspeare, where 


| 


owners, are now out of the ranks, and soon, I 
fear, we shall have an army that will not fight, 
| having nothing to fight for. And this is the 
| result of the pernicious policy of partiality and 
| exclusiveness, disintegrating society in such a 
| crisis, and recognizing distinction of ranks, 
| the higher class staying at home and making 
| money, the lower class thrust into the trenches.” 





| At the opening of ’65 the difficulty of finding | 


| recruits caused the President to turn his atten- 
| tion to the proposal for black soldiers. “The 
| proposition,” runs the Diary, January 1, 1865, 
| to organize an army of negroes gains friends, 
because the owners of the slaves are no longer 
willing to fight themselves ; at least, they are 
not as ‘eager for the fray’ as they were in 
1861; and the armies must be replenished, or 
else the slaves will certainly be lost.” For months 
| before the date of this last entry the mean 
whites had imitated the superior classes in 
shirking their military obligations; and, in 
some cases, recruits were actually brought in 
chains to General Lee. On the 10th of April, 
| 1864, the writer says, “To-day, I saw two 
conscripts from Western Virginia conducted 
to the cars (going to Lee’s army) in chains. It 
made a chill shoot through my breast.” 

Whilst soldiers were thus dragged in fetters 
to the battle-field, the physical sufferings en- 


intense ; and long before Grant’s terrible com- 


capital, the necessaries of life were sold in the 
markets at famine-prices. Even so early as 
the 3rd of February, 1863, the quotations of 
the markets gave the following prices of pro- 
visions :—“ Butter, 3 dols. per pound; beef, 
1 dol.; bacon, 1°25 dol.; sausage-meat, 1 dol., 
| and even liver is selling at 50 cents per pound.” 
| To pay such prices for the necessaries of life 
the war clerk had to raise money by the sale 
of trinkets and portable possessions, and by 


} 
} 
| 
| 


official salary—paid in Confederate paper- 
money — was insufficient for the require- 
ments of himself and family. It is under such 
circumstances that a man learns how to be 
grateful for small benefits ; and, certainly, the 
terms in which Mr. Jones expresses thankful- 
ness for the loan of a few Confederate notes— 


to appear extravagant to readers who have 
never felt the fear of actual starvation. Having 
obtained a loan of 300 dols. in Confederate 
paper, he writes in his journal, “This is the 
work of a beneficent Providence, thus mani- 
fested on three different occasions, and to doubt 
it would be to deserve damnation.” Three 
weeks later he writes, “ My tomatoes are now 


rapidly, and have already given us a dinner. 
What we shall do for clothing the Lord knows 
—but we trust in Him.” Elsewhere, with a 
fervour that is not without a touch of the 
ludicrous, he writes, “ Yet it seems to me that, 





Richard appears on the balcony, with Prayer- 


like the Israelites that passed through the 


landed proprietors, and most of the slave- | 


dured by the inhabitants of Richmond were | 


bination of armies bore down upon the doomed | 


application to money-lenders ; for his narrow | 
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maturing, and my butter-beans are filling | 


Red Sea, and Shadrach and his brethren 
who escaped unscorched from the fiery fur- 
nace, my family have been miraculously 
sustained. We have purchased no clothing for 
| nearly three years, and had no superabundance 
to begin with, but still we have decent clothes, 
as if time made no appreciable change in them.” 
| By degrees the war clerk reduced the allow- 
ance of meat consumed in his family to one 
| ounce a day to each person. Soon meat ceased 
to form any part of their ordinary diet; and 
| they lived as they best could on bread, fruit, 
vegetables and water, with such choice lux- 
uries as a cup of coffee or a pint of shin-bone 
| broth on holidays and high festivals. Whilst 
government officials endured these straits, the 
lower classes—comprising a large number of 
women and children, whose husbands and 
fathers were doing duty as “mean whites” 
in the Southern armies—were actually dying 
under the famine which had first swept away 
the cats and tamed the rats of the Confederate 
| capital. The diarist writes, under date October 
| 22nd, 1863, “A poor woman yesterday applied 
to a merchant in Carey Street to purchase a 
barrel of flour. The price he demanded was 
70 dollars. ‘My God!’ exclaimed she, ‘how 
| can I pay such prices? I have seven children ; 
what shall I do?’?—‘I don’t know, madam,’ 
said he, coolly, ‘unless you eat your children.’ 
Such is the power of cupidity; it transforms 
|/men into demons.” Sometimes the gaunt 
women and pallid, dull-eyed children gathered 
together in crowds, and plundered the stores 
of provision-dealers; but they never begged. 
At periods when famine was prevalent amongst 
' the very poor, the war clerk was surprised that 
the less indigent were never importuned by 
| Street mendicants. What occasion for surprise ? 
The wretched creatures knew the uselessness 
of asking alms from men who could tell mo- 
thers to eat their own children. In the Janu- 
| ary of 1865 beef was sold at 8 dols. per pound ; 
two months later the price of bacon was 20 
dols. per pound, the price of meal 140 dols. 
per bushel; and while the Confederate troops 
| were evacuating Richmond the war clerk 
thought himself lucky to buy a bushel of pota- 
toes for 75 dols. Of course these prices were 
paid in Confederate notes,—of the depreciation 
of which currency we heard so little,from the 
noisy gentlemen who were incessantly laughing 
in our clubs and hotels about honest Abe’s 
greenbacks. On January the 27th, 1865, “gold 
sold at 47 dols. for one at auction”; on March 
the 5th, the diarist observes, “ the government 
gives 1 dol. of gold for 60 of its own paper; but 
were it to cease selling gold, it would command 
100 dols. for 1 dol.” But the time was fast 
| coming when Confederate notes were worth no 
| more than any other kind of waste paper. After 
| Mr. Jefferson Davis had fled from the seat of 
| his falling government, and Abraham Lincoln’s 
| black troops had taken possession of the burn- 
| ing city, the war clerk wrote in his note-book, 
“ Confederate money is valueless, and we have 
no Federal money. To such extremity are 
| some of the best and wealthiest families re- 
‘duced, that the ladies are daily engaged 
| making pies and cakes for the Yankee soldiers 
of all colours, that they may obtain enough 
‘greenbacks’ to purchase such articles as are 
daily required in their housekeeping.” Can 
any greater humiliation for mortal pride be 
‘imagined than this dramatic degradation of 
the aristocratic daughters of the South, who 
| thus became the hired cook-maids of negro 
| soldiers ? 

Here and there the grim pages of this Diary 
‘are enlivened by laughable stories. For in- 
| stance, under date January 18, 1863, the writer 
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~ « Qur military men apprekend no serious conse- 
quences from the army of negroes in process of 
organization by the Abolitionists at Washington. 
Gen. Rains says the negro cannot fight, and will 
always run away. He told me an anecdote yester- 
day which happened under his own observation. 
An officer, when going into battle, charged his 
servant to stay at his tent and take care of his pro- 
perty. In the fluctuations of the battle, some of 
the enemy’s shot fell in the vicinity of the tent, 
and the negro, with great white eyes, fled away 
with all his might. After the fight, and when the 
officer returned to his tent, he was vexed to learn 
that his slave had run away, but the boy soon 
returned, confronting his indignant master, who 
threatened to chastise him for disobedience of 
orders. Cesar said: ‘ Massa, you told me to take 
care of your property, and dis property’ (placing 
his hand on his breast) ‘is worf fifteen hundred 
dollars.’ He escaped punishment.” 

This also is good— 

‘‘ Custis (my son) received a letter to-day from 
Miss G., Newbern, vid underground railroad, in- 
closing another for her sweetheart in the army. 
She says they are getting on tolerably well in the 
hands of the enemy, though the slaves have been 
emancipated. She says a Yankee preacher (whom 
she calls a whitewashed negro) made a speculation. 
He read the Lincoln Proclamation to the negroes: 
and then announced that none of them had been 
legally married, and might be liable to prosecu- 
tion. To obviate this, he proposed to marry them 
over, charging only a dollar for each couple. He 
realized several thousand dollars, and then returned 
to the North. This was a legitimate Yankee spe- 
culation; and no doubt the preacher will continue 
to be an enthusiastic advocate of a war of subjuga- 
tion. As long as the Yankees can make money by 
it, and escape killing, the war will continue.” 

In conclusion let us notice a typographical 
defect which should be amended in future edi- 
tions of this entertaining work. Each page of 
a printed diary should bear upon its margin 
the date of the year to which the entries refer. 
Through neglect of this convenient rule the 
reader of ‘A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary’ is put 
to much needless trouble. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Kings Baynard. By the Hon. Mrs. George 
Gifford. 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Mrs. Gifford is entitled to rank herself in the 
very front row of admirable mediocrity. She 
writes like a sensible woman, and like a lady; 
and the consequence is that she produces a 
novel quite good enough to prove her perfect 
right to indulge herself in producing novels if 
she chooses. For ease of style, vigour of de- 
scription, and fidelity to real life so far as the 
sayings and doings of her dramatis persone 
are concerned,—indeed, for all those qualities 
that guide the pen of a ready as well as an intel- 
ligent writer, the reader can neither wish nor 
expect much better outside the select circle 
of positive brilliancy. There is that soothing 
charm about ‘King’s Baynard,’ from first to 
last, which can only be expressed by saying 
that one feels “at home” wherever it would 
have us station ourselves. In the Vavasour 
drawing-room and behind the Derefordshire 
hounds,—in company with the “fine old English 
gentleman” and with the cunning provincial 
attorney who limps and wears spectacles,—in 
the county town on a fierce election day, and by 
the side of the grand old “ muscular” parson’s 
death-bed,—Mrs. Gifford equally makes us 
forget for the time that her little world is only 
a very little stage after all, and the men and 
women of her fancy only self-confessed players. 
And even after the pleasant conceit is dismissed, 
and the book along with it, back to Mudie’s, 
the sensation stops behind, and we are conscious 
of having spent an enjoyable time in very enter- 
taining company, headed by a hostess who, to an 








exceptional degree, is a versatile and accom- 
plished “woman of the world.” Most of us 
appreciate that enjoyment; and by reading 
such a book as this we get the best possible 
imitation of it. 

What is ‘it, then, that is amiss with ‘ King’s 
Baynard,’ and consigns it to the company of 
the short-lived moths called literary medio- 
crities? Simply this we venture to affirm of 
it: that the whole story of its plot is not, like 
the characters who work it out, stamped with 
the hall-mark of reality. The mere imagination 
of such wickedness on the one hand, and such 
simplicity on the other, as that on which its 
interest hinges, is a painful and unnatural 
anachronism. The world and the people that 
are in it are not so black as these three volumes 
paint them, and as we are required to accept 
them for our vantage-ground. The Sir Marma- 
dukes and Carlottas of ‘King’s Baynard’ were 
an extinct species long before the date at which 
its story opens. Lawyers and marriage acts and 
modern society and printing presses have killed 
them all offages ago. Nobody in England knows 
or believes now-a-days in an old family estate over 
whose hall “a curse” really and visibly hangs ; 
nor a “ first family in the county ” whose mutual 
relations and proceedings are so shrouded in 
mystery that the very name is alluded to with 
"bated breath. Skeletons in cupboards there are, 
we all know, and genealogical complications, 
and doubtful marriages, and disputed inheri- 
tances, and causes célébres arising out of them ; 
but these disagreeable rarities are not unravelled 
in occasional private interviews between one 
or two of the parties concerned, and, above all, 
are not in the habit of being set right by means 
of extraordinary coincidences, death-bed reve- 
lations just in the very nick of time, and dis- 
coveries of living skeletons of injured wives 
shut up for twenty years in out-of-the-way 
rooms. 

It is because our author deals in mere ideal- 
ities like these that we have classed her novel 
among praiseworthy mediocrities. The real 
artist—the landscape-gardener of fiction—is 
one who, with Mrs. Gifford’s powers of execu- 
tion (and he wants no more of these than she 
possesses), unites the faculty of devising what 
is both graceful and inartificial. If ‘ King’s 
Baynard’ had this latter charm, few recent 
novels would rank higher. As it is, we simply 
commend it to our readers as one well worth 
the trouble of reading. 


Trodden Down. By Mrs. J. C. Newby. 3 vols. 

(Newby.) 
PossEssin@ in a high degree the special faculty 
by which the story-teller can entertain with 
trifles, Mrs. Newby has written several tales of 
considerable merit ; but nothing has come from 
her pen better than this narrative of a woman’s 
trial, error, penitence and atonement. Here and 
there she is open to a charge of inconsistency ; 
and places could be mentioned where the 
story, instead of being tightly riveted like a 
piece of clever machinery, lacks the coherence 
requisite for proper truthfulness of effect, and 
may be described as a bundle of pieces loosely 
stitched together rather than a work of uniform 
design and definite intention. But such defects 
will not materially affect the popularity of the 
book, for novels are not critically studied by 
more than one out of every fifty devourers of 
prose fiction. The reader who looks to general 
interest, rather than those finer qualities which 
command the highest sort of critical admira- 
tion, will peruse ‘Trodden Down’ with pleasure; 
and if he may here and there pass an adverse 
judgment, his censure will on no occasion be 
roused by the aim of the writer. 

The heroine’s temptation and trial are not 








now set forth for the first time. A beautiful girl, 
the daughter of an impoverished and ambitious 
country squire, Marion Lowleigh is placed 
between a wealthy suitor whom her parents 
command her to accept, and a comparatively 
ineligible admirer whom she loves hotly and 
thoroughly. The struggle between duty to her 
parents and personal inclination terminates in 
flight from her father’s roof, and a clandestine 
marriage with Vance D'Arcy, alias Edgar For- 
dyce; and scarcely have the young people com- 
pleted their honeymoon when the bridegroom, 
to his utter consternation, is informed that a 
woman whom he had married some years before, 
and believed to be dead at the time of his second 
marriage, is alive. At the same time, Marion is 
led to believe that she is not a married woman, 
but the victim of unintended bigamy. Even in 
the first knowledge of her ignominious position 
she cannot reproach Edgar Fordyce, who 
designed her no ill, and whose attachment to 
her is alike sincere and honourable. Indeed, 
her unselfish nature is stirred more deeply by 
his sorrow than by her own shame. Accepting 
her misfortune as just punishment of her filial 
disobedience in flying from her home with 
a prohibited suitor, she firmly resists Edgar’s 
entreaties that she should continue to live with 
him; and, flying from the tempter, she returns 
to her father, whom, in the language of the 
penitent prodigal, she implores to receive 
her as a hired servant, since she is no longer 
worthy to be called his child. Her supplication 
elicits a response which gives the reader an 
unpleasant shock, and is the grand blemish 
of the story. Instead of receiving her with 
gladness, and rejoicing over her re-appearance, 
Mr. Lowleigh adopts the line of action which 
the speaker of the parable regarded as impos- 
sible to human nature. Shelter is granted her 
according to the terms of her petition. Becom- 
ing her mother’s needlewoman, housemaid and 
personal attendant, Marion does the work of 
three servants ; and, in return for her meekness 
and industry, she receives gibes from her 
father, taunts from her mother, and disdain- 
ful ridicule from her younger sister, who 
is careful to enforce every letter of the 
compact by which Marion agreed to become 
a servant. All this is unpleasant, and quite at 
variance with the possibilities of life. Even 
if human nature produces parents capable, so 
far as affection is concerned, of the brutality 
exhibited by Mr. and Mrs. Lowleigh to their 
child, fear of the world’s opinion and respect 
for the usages of society would restrain them 
from such outrageous expressions of unnatural 
animosity. The position is made up of mis- 
takes and difficulties; but Mrs. Newby 
contrives to extricate herself from them by 
a bold onward movement to the really good 
purpose of her story. Humiliated and “trodden 
down” by her family, Marion perseveres in 
her docility and goodness,—as a servant con- 
tributing so largely to the happiness of her 
relations that they are compelled to recognize 
her again as one of their own blood. Having 
laboured as the devoted nurse of her father 
throughout his mortal illness,—an illness, by 
the way, that is cleverly and dramatically 
described,—and having roused in the hearts of 
her kindred a strong spirit of mutual love as 
the best antidote to the moral poison that has 
banefully influenced the fortunes of their house 
for several generations, Marion is restored at 
the close of the book to the arms of her hus- 
band, Edgar Fordyce, who has become a rich 
man, and is in a position to prove to her that 
their marriage was a lawful union; the story 
about his first wife’s survival having been 
the baseless fabrication of certain conspirators 
against his peace of mind. Thus the heroine 
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is rewarded at the time when readers are 
wishing that Mrs. Newby had made her book 
a little longer. 








Against the Stream. By Joseph Hatton. 3 vols. 
(Skeet.) 
Mr. Joseph Hatton has exercised sound 
discretion in selecting a title for his 
volumes. They were certainly written “against 
thestream”; and the reader who conscientiously 
endeavours to gather together the facts of the 
story does not feel himself to be running with 
wind or tide. So far as the author can be 
credited with a purpose, he seems to teach, 
that when fearless and independent jour- 
nalism cannot be sustained in a provincial 
borough without the pecuniary aid of a wealthy 
patron, the member who represents the borough 
in Parliament is bound by honour to subsidize 
from his own pocket the fearless and indepen- 
dent press of his special locality. To enforce 
this doctrine concerning the obligations of 





elected legislators, the novel holds up to con- 
tempt the meanness of Mr. Bonsall, M.P. for 
Middleton-on-the-Water, who actually refused 
to lend a thousand pounds to Mr. Martyn, the 
proprietor of the journal which supported the 
member’s interest at the aforesaid Middle- 
ton-on-the-Water! Of course, much may | 
be said on Mr. Hatton’s side of the question 
raised in ‘ Against the Stream’; but quite as 
much, and something more, may be urged in 
reply. As we are anxious not to misrepresent 
the author on a point which he may think 
important, let it be observed that Mr. Martyn, 
on starting his free and independent newspaper, 
was under an impression that Mr. Bonsall had 
given a verbal promise to contribute as much 
as two thousand pounds towards its fearlessness 
and independence; but as this promise was 
not committed to paper,—as business men are 
not accustomed to establish newspapers on the 
strength of rich men’s spoken encouragements, | 
—and as in the length of time which elapsed | 





from their games by an inquiry, he writes 
about “an eccentric-looking female who stopped 
the child-sports to inquire where Mr. Alfred 
Martyn lived.” Children are termed “juve- 
niles,” and a footman who appears amongst the 
supernumeraries of the drama is called “an 
apoplectic flunkey.” The little boy who nearly 
burst into a fit of laughter is said to have 
“almost exploded in the apparently desperate 
efforts to keep down a strong exercise of his 
risible faculties.” With equal grace and cor- 
rectness, Mr. Hatton observes, “And once a 
woman has pledged herself to a man, and done 
so in the firm belief of his goodness, she does 
not quail at stilted and restricted notions of 
propriety.” Of the young lady whose de- 
votion to her lover under a reverse of fortune 
is warmly extolled we are informed, “She 
longed to prove herself worthy of his love and 
confidence; and I am prepared to venture the 


assertion, that had Cupid, in the first instance, | 


directed commonplace shafts against poor 
Susan’s heart, instead of mounting them with 
gold, he would have been much more successful 
in penetrating and conquering that vital organ, 
which is supposed to be the seat of love as 
well as of life.” Elsewhere the author describes 
the interior of a lady’s house thus:—“ You may 
be sure this establishment was beautifully fur- 
nished ; that the carpets were soft and velvety 
to the tread; that the curtains draped the 
windows in ample folds; that the mirrors were 
set in noble frames; and that the statuettes 
and other ornamental as well as useful articles 
in or-molu, and satinwood, and gold and silver, 
curiously wrought with Japanese and Chinese 
figures, or adorned with miniature pictures, or 
made to look severe with mosaic work, which 
enriched ‘my lady’s chamber, were of the 
highest character.” Here and there ‘ Against 
the Stream’ contains some startling assertions 
respecting men of letters. For instance, Mr. 
Hatton reminds us confidentially that “Addison 
was only good company amongst his intimate 


between the date of the imputed promise and the | friends; Ben Jonson was quiet and reserved ; 
demand for its fulfilment Mr. Bonsall, even if he | Goldsmith, you know, wrote like an angel and 
really made it, might have forgotten it,—we can- | talked like Poor Pill.” It is very compliment- 
not think badly of the late member for Middle- | ary on the author’s part to assume that we 
ton-on-the-Water so far as his treatment of Mr. | know so much, but we are bound in honesty to 


Martyn is concerned. On failing to draw a suffi- | 
cient subsidy from Mr. Bonsall, the proprietor 
of the Middleton Star passes through the humilia- | 
tions of bankruptcy and the anguish of despair | 
to a premature grave ; and bailiffs, acting upon | 
theinstructions of merciless creditors, and under 
the personal superintendence of an attorney 
named Gripps, take possession of the printing- 
office. But, before they can accomplish their 
—) the emissaries of injustice are roughly 

ndled by the compositors, in a struggle that 
discolours more than one eye and influences 
the course of more than one life. “ Blood was 
flowing freely,” says the historian of this deci- 
sive battle, “cases of type were toppled over, 
and in a few moments several persons were 
placed hors de combat. At length the printers 
= way, and the fighting gradually became 
ess furious, and then mutually ceased... . 
Several persons were seriously hurt. One man’s 
leg was badly lacerated by the bite of a dog. 
Black eyes had sought the infirmary after the 
first attack. The compositor from an adjacent 
town, who had been under the pump an hour 
or two previously, was carried, insensible, to 
Dr. Smythe’s. Three deputy-bailiffs were much 
bruised, and black eyes and bleeding noses 
were too numerous to enumerate.” The other 
particulars and consequences of the fight are 
no less appalling. 

Mr. Hatton’s English is not without defects. 
When he draws attention to a woman of eccen- 
tric appearance, who calls a party of children 





say that he does'us more than justice. From 
his title-page, and also from a sheet on which 
are printed many flattering judgments de- 
livered by provincial critics on his ‘ Provincial 
Papers,’ we learn that this is not Mr. Hatton’s 
first appearance in literature. 





Limerick; its History and Antiquities, Eccle- 
stastical, Civil, and Military, from the Ear- 
liest Ages. With Copious Historical, Arche- 
ological, Topographical, and Genealogical 
Notes and Illustrations; Maps, Plates, and 
Appendices, and an Alphabetical Index, &c. 
Compiled from the Ancient Annals, the most 
authentic MS. and printed Records, recent 
Researches, &c. By Maurice Lenihan. (Dub- 
lin, Hodges, Smith & Co.) 

Some very mistaken person called history “the 

tombstone of the past.” If this were true, 

historians would have nothing more to say of 
nations than that they were born at one time 
and died at another. They never tell facts except 
alleged facts, connected with character, which 
are seldom trustworthy; and they are altogether 
silent with regard to that which is the staple 
of history—action. There was, indeed, once an 
attempt to set up “talkative tombstones” ; but 

Lycurgus suppressed this bold essay of the 

Spartans to flatter the dead. 

Notwithstanding the sneer of Sir Robert 

Walpole, whoamused himself by reading history 

because it was not true, history is truth itself 





| or it is not history. Mr. Lenihan must have 
been of this opinion when, under the name of 
“Limerick,” he addressed himself to the task 
of writing a great part of the history of Ireland. 
His industry is worthy of all praise, but he 
sends his readers much further than they desired 
to go. The public will here find itself like the 
dwarf who asked Jupiter to “give him a leg 
up” to get into the saddle; the god gave it with 
such a will that he sent the dwarf over the 
saddle into a ditch beyond. “Oh, Jupiter,” 
cried the pigmy, “you have helped me too 
much! ” 

Mr. Lenihan asks us to accompany him 
| through 800 pages, many of which are solid, 
| with notes in small type occupying seven- 
| eighths of the page. We have nearly done this, 
| to the best of our ability; and despite the 
|) author’s obtrusive Romanism, ultra-patriot- 
| ism and hatred of the Saxon, we find him 
instructive and amusing whenever he keeps 
| to his subject,—that of Limerick,—a betterthan 
| which no local historian could desire. 
| There are some things in this huge volume 
| which lay the author open to a charge of par- 
| tiality; but when we think of the very impartial 
way in which he, perhaps unconsciously, illus- 
trates the Irish character, we readily pardon 
his partiality in other respects. It is one of 
the curiosities of Irish literature that it offers 
ready testimony against Irish character to those 
who are looking for such evidence. English 
comedy-writers make Irishmen rakes, fools, 
or buffoons; it is only Irish historians that 
depict them as knaves and traitors. The Irish 
writers ought to know best; but we fancy that 
they are either mistaken, or that in the very worst 
vices, manifesting themselves exceptionally in 
the national character, they see little to censure. 
They certainly appear to see no cause why they 
should not register them—without censure. 
This is assuredly not the case when they have 
to deal with the vices of their neighbours, who, 
being human, are also liable to err. 

Thus, with the earliest history, we are at 
once in the midst of traitors; and the ladies are 
not a jot better than their lords. It is the wife 
of Brian Boru and mother of the King of 
Dublin who aids the Danish pirates against her 
own people. It is an Irish monk who persuades 
the Pope to make over Ireland to the Normans 
(who, our Irish friends require to be told, were 
neither Britons nor Saxons). It was a Dermot 
MacMurrogh who helped those Normans to 
their triumph. There were not greater traitors 
to their own country than the O’Brians, and 
Mr. Lenihan expresses his mortification at 
having to record such a fact. Sons rebelled 
against their royal fathers. When contendin 
chiefs, worn out with shedding blood an 
betraying one another, met together to elect 
one man who should rule them in peace, “each 
came to the convention determined that himself 
alone should be the chosen leader and king 
in Erin.” The O’Kehanes of Kilrush and the 
O’Connors of Foyne skinned the Limerick 
merchants more cruelly than any foreigner ever 
did. Gerald, Earl Desmond, “the poet,” made 
a bloody war on the Butlers, only because one 
of the latter had called him Gerald the rhymer ! 
The marriages of the daughters of the chief of 
Thomond (Conor na Srona) with an O'Donnell, 
a De Burgh, and an O’Ruarc, was a family 
alliance that set the whole of them by the ears, 
and continually devastated Thomond. Those 
Irish cousins loved one another as snakes in a 
sack do. Galway did its very utmost, not to 
divide commercial prosperity with Limerick, 
but to ruin the latter, and have all good fortune 
for herself. “The tribes of the one were jealous 
of the sturdy Anglo-Irish of the other;” and 
accordingly Mr. Lenihan reluctantly admits the 
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triumph of Limerick as arising from “ political 
causes.” We find oaths disregarded even when 
sworn “on the relics of Munster.” These out- 
rages did not illustrate the ancient times only. 
In the savage affair of 1641 the Irish Lord 
Inchiquin obtained the nickname of “ Murrogh 
ef the Burnings,” for his barbarous acts of 
incendiarism. “Execrations cling to his 
memory.” The Irish have always been ready in 
applying nicknames. Lord Strafford was known 
as “Black Tom,” and “to this our own day, 
his (Wentworth’s) name is used by nurses in 
Leinster to frighten wayward children.” When 
Treton besieged Limerick, he was helped by the 
false traitors who were within the city. The 
narration of such things has its effect upon the 
author himself ; and when he notices the death 
of Cromwell, he says that Oliver was “ hurried 
to his woe!”—which is, at least, more than Mr. 
Lenihan can know. Later again, when one of 
the many assaults was made on Limerick, the 
city would have been lost but for the fact, 
“now proclaimed trumpet-tongued to the entire 
world,” that the women repulsed the “savage 
invaders,’—who were too much for the men, we 
suppose. No wonder that William had “dreams 
that disturbed his soul,” as Mr. Lenihan happens 
to know; though he may have been disturbed 
in body if, as the author certifies, the King, 
before retiring, “ drenched himself thoroughly 
with those strong drinks he loved so dearly.” 
Lutterel heads the names of Irish traitors. 
He received his wages, and ‘ Baldrery O’Don- 
nell,” the last and noblest then of the race 
of Irish patriots, “is said to have received a 
pension.” According to the narrative before us, 
Limerick would have secured the victory but 
for this ever-present native treachery. There 
was, however, heroic fighting by true heroes on 
either side ; though Mr. Lenihan has the most 
ingenious way of making defeat look like vic- 
tory. For instance, the gallant English grena- 
diers thoroughly well thrashed and scattered an 
equally gallant but less lucky force of Irish. 
The author thus prettily tells it, in his Limerick 
way: “The Irish being now pressed upon by 
the grenadiers, quitted their first posts, and 
were then reinforced by other detachments; 
but the grenadiers pushed onwards.” This spirit 
pervades the Irish war stories of the earliest 
times. Mr. Lenihan says that the Danes at 
Clontarf were “ decisively crushed,” stamped 
out; but although that was the fact, they 
continued to possess considerable wealth and 
influence, especially in sea-port towns, where 
they were as much distinguished by commercial 
aptitude and prosperity, as they were elsewhere 
for fighting. This was a pleasant way of being 
“decisively crushed”; and the story has a 
moral which Mr. Lenihan does not perceive. 
When the Danes were not acting as soldiers, 
they were industrious and thriving as trading 
-citizens. They were, no doubt, severely mauled 
at Clontarf; but the survivors of the fight, and 
those for whom they fought, turned to trade, 
labour, and growing rich. Brian Boru was a 
lucky man in not so decisively crushing all the 
Danes in Ireland, and he was a wise man, if 
‘he was, as Mr. Lenihan asserts, “ willing that 
they should remain.” 
As a beaten race, if they really were so, 
the old Danes, by changing the camp for the 
counting-house, showed that they had more 
wisdom and less pride than the later Irish, who 
took refuge in France after their last brave but 
unsuccessful struggle at Limerick. That strug- 
gle was for a king, in whom, being a Romanist, 
Mr. Lenihan can scarcely detect a fault. Even 
of his infamous issue of money made out of 
gun-metal, with a fictitious value attached to 
each coin, the author says: “At the first appear- 
ance of this money, the Protestants in Dublin 











objected to take it, ‘but were soon compelled to | 


do so.” As for the number of men who volun- 
teered to follow James’s fortune, not a quarter 
of them really did so, and of those who did, 
Mr. Lenihan and others show that the heroic 
element, saving bravery, was wanting in them. 
O’Neale, the author of the ‘Groans of Ireland,’ 
says of Wauchop, and even of Sarsfield, that 
“they projected only to build their own for- 
tune on the ruin of the Irish.” Mr. Lenihan, 
after telling us that of the wives and daughters 
of the expatriated who attempted to embark 
with the self-exiled, many were drowned, and 
others had their hands and arms chopped off 
as they clung to the sides of the vessels. In the 
next page, however, we meet with these ladies, 
safe and sound, with their relatives, in France, 
who, if we may trust Mr. Lenihan, formed the 
very worst company into which the poor crea- 
tures could have fallen. We meet with officers 
of all ranks living in such misery on the small 
pittance allowed by the French Government, 
that they “turn off their wives” in order to 
have the pittance to themselves. Other chival- 
rous Irishmen in France looked at their 4d. a 
day, and then at their children, whom they 
then abandoned to the wide world, and to the 
misery, starvation, or infamy which must have 
followed, but of which these soldiers knew 
nothing, as they lost sight and all knowledge 
of those whom they should have protected. 
Mr. Lenihan might have said even more than 
he does, for the road between St. Germains 
and Paris was not safe, through the violence 
of these men, who abandoned their wives and 
children, and some of whom, like Frank O’Neil, 
were broken alive on the wheel, for robbery 
and murder. Others seem to have been em- 
ployed as spies, serving both governments. 
Mr. Lenihan even omits to notice the good 
example set by one, and, let us hope, followed 
by many. In the brigade of O’Brien, Viscount 
Clare, was a poor captain named O’Brien, 
who earned a very honourable and satisfactory 
livelihood as a fencing-master. His grandson, 
William O’Brien, was the clever actor of the 
last century who created the part of Lord 
Trinket, in ‘The Jealous Wife,’ married Lord 
Ilchester’s daughter (Lady Susan Strangways), 
and was straightway provided for by her cousin, 
Charley Fox, out of the public purse. If his 
grandfather had not earned his bread by credit- 
able means, instead of living on what he could 
buy with his 4d. a day, William O’Brien would 
never have married an Earl’s daughter, nor 
have died, as he did, in the comfortable con- 
dition of an English squire. 

It is to be regretted that Irish writers do 
not take history as the captain in St. Clare’s 
brigade took the world,—by making the best 
of it. Both parties acted so ill, in past days, 
that their descendants might well let bygones 
be bygones, and leave all exasperating ex- 
aggerations for a simple narrative of facts; not 
taking as heroism on their own side what they 
rightly call brutality in an enemy. If the bigots 
belonging to all parties in Ireland would only 
rest for awhile, and leave honest and indus- 
trious Irishmen of every class to make the best, 
instead of, as hitherto has been done, the worst 
of their country, Erin (for whom there is a cor- 
dial feeling here in England) would soon know 
how to improve the happy chance which has 
been hitherto denied her. 





Papers read at the Institute of British Archi- 
tects. (Published by the Institute.) 
ALTHOUGH the present annual volume of archi- 
tectural lectures is less bulky than its pre- 
decessors, it is superior to most of them in the 
practical value and importance of its contents. 








In this respect no item exceeds the very curious 
and novel paper, by Mr. E. L’Anson, ‘On 
Office-Buildings in the City of London,’ which, 
if it should turn up before the expected New 
Zealander, when he sits upon the heaped brick- 
earth which, some day, must represent this metro- 
polis, will make him open his eyes, under the 
Influence of feelings that cannot be wholly 
delightful. We trust Mr. L’Anson has sent 
copies of his discourse to all the antipodean 
cities, in order that the shock of surprise may 
be broken to the coming men. The New 
Zealander may thus learn that, under the influ- 
ence of commercial exigencies and manias, enor- 
mous sums of money have been given for space 
here,—thus, 30,000/. for 1,000 superficial feet ; 
that some of the most ingenious plans were 
adopted to economize the use of space ; that in 
one case a light and air shaft, not exceeding 
seven feet in width, was used to penetrate a 
building four stories high; that so precious is 
the light as to render it advisable for an archi- 
tect, not only to line these shafts with white 
glazed tiles—a capital plan—but to avoid the 
use of even a coloured ornamental border to 
the space so covered, because by this means it 
becomes aless powerful reflector. Mr. L’Anson’s 
eminently practical text illustrates devices of 
the most unfortunate and prejudicial character 
with regard to health, which have, strange to 
say, not only been the result, but also, in no 
small degree, the means, of the prodigious 
overcrowding of edifices of the mercantile sort, 
as well as of the extravagant rents of the City. 
We have a strange illustration of British ways 
in the anecdote about a building next St. 
Helen’s Church. When the old structures were 
removed, it was found that a window of the 
church had been bricked up since the Reforma- 
tion, and the parish demanded as a right that, 
notwithstanding the lapse of time, the church 
should re-obtain its ancient light, asserting that 
no time was a bar to the rights of the Church. 
Chancery proceedings were begun on this nice 
point ; but a compromise was effected, so that 
the church regained its window, after it had 
been closed three hundred years. 

Mr. Warington Taylor read a practical lec- 
ture ‘On the Construction of Theatres.’ This is 
not only useful, but amusing. We do not agree 
with the author that such edifices call forth 
none but the unpoetical or merely practical 
faculties of an colhinnata mind. We are struck 
with the value of Mr. Taylor’s well-drawn dis- 
tinction between the nature of the audiences— 
and therefore the diversity of their require- 
ments—of Continental and English theatres. 
The manners of the people require much con- 
sideration in this country. The seemingly 
trivial habit of giving change for coin to visitors 
has to be considered, and influences the interior 
of a theatre where standing-room must be pro- 
vided, and an unbroken, unloitering stream of 
persons entering cannot be expected. With re- 
gard to the situation of our theatres, in the midst 
of knots of houses, too often jammed in narrow 
and tortuous streets, or in moderately wide 
but immoderately frequented thoroughfares, 
it is obvious that nothing can be worse, either 
in respect to convenience of access and use, 
safety in case of fire, or architectural effect. The 
latter quality is found to “pay” by those who 
have crammed the City with gigantic offices, 
excluded ordinary traders, and enhanced rents 
in the way above referred to: it is strange that 
the same quality is not more sought for in its 
highest degree by proprietors of playhouses. It 
is true that half the City offices, on which such 
enormous sums have been spent to secure archi- 
tectural pretensions, are really of little greater 
value in Art than so many flaring gin-palaces, 
and that, at the best, they are but showy and 
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permanentadvertisements ; nevertheless, if such 
retences are serviceable in their proper cases, 
ow much more so would be good and noble 
architecture for theatres ! 

Mr. Taylor is amusingly candid on the 
general ignorance of his professional brethren 
on the science of acoustics, and the arrange- 
ments of theatres accordingly. The best 
“house” for sound is Her Majesty’s, which was 
built without science. The author is certainly 
right in saying that nothing is so beautiful as 
the smooth run of the boxes straight up to the 
proscenium frame (this is with regard to pillars 
intervening), and nothing is so excellent for 
sound. Prof. Hayter Lewis stated that, having 
to build a church, he consulted a most eminent 
Scotch savant on the plan; the reply was, that 
the principle proposed would probably answer, 
but, although he (the philosopher) had studied 
acoustics as much as any man, he had con- 
cluded that in applying theory to practice he 
knew nothing about them, and nobody knew 
more! Mr. Taylor pointed out defects in 
nearly all the modern theatres in Europe, some 
of which appear to us to have been exaggerated 
in the statement, but all are worthy of atten- 
tion. Decoration for theatres is best of the 
simplest and broadest order, to be directed in 
execution by a fine colourist, not, as is com- 
monly the case, by an empiric or half-trained 
artisan: so are most of the modern operators, 
in fact, whatever their social and trade posi- 
tions may be. This will be safe policy, likely 
to result in good Art. On the current eager 
seeking after mere novelty, the following de- 
serves to be quoted :—“ Novelty, for its own 
sake, that is, when sought for to make effect, 
every one knows has been the ruin of Art in 
all ages, whether Classic, Gothic or Renais- 
sance; the constant strain after novelty de- 
stroyed Gothic, and brought Renaissance into 
rococo.” 

Mr. Darbishire, in the course of a lucid 
and valuable discourse on the use of Coloured 
Bricks in decoration, introduced a quaint 
and striking example of the importance of 
colour in architecture: “How few persons 
would believe that the building on the west 
side of Trafalgar Square, for example, is really 
a uniform and regular composition? That por- 
tion which is occupied by the College of Phy- 
sicians is so black, and the remaining two- 
thirds, belonging to the Union Club, is so 
white, that none but a critical, professional 
observer would detect any similarity in the 
two divisions. To all appearance they are 
separate buildings, and if either of them were 
burnt down, or removed a hundred miles 
away, the other would remain unaffected by 
the loss.” This remark is perfectly just ; the 
effect in question shows the vast importance 
of colour in architecture. In one or the other 
portion of the building which is referred to, a 
good deal of skill must have been thrown away. 
It is hard to say which is the least acceptable 
to the artistic eye, the doleful black of the 
college, or the smart, unbroken and glaring 
white of the clubhouse ; probably the former 





| were elsewhere erected in stone. 
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on buildings of Portland stone,—in a minor 
manner on the sandstones used in London. 
This difference is certainly not due only to the 
darker colour of the latter lessening the star- 
tling force of contrast between the unsooty 
and the sooty surfaces. Buildings in sandstone 
take the soot more equally; in their compara- 
tively unbroken dinginess, and consequently 
less impaired architectural effect, they prove 
what we wrote above, that St. Paul’s would 
look better if it were painted entirely black. 
We remember seeing St. George’s Hospital 
when it was temporarily painted of a bright 
red, and heartily wished it had remained 
so. Why, with all the resources of the pig- 
ments at hand, we should confine ourselves 
to a dull or glaring whitish buff, passes the 
conceptions of artists; surely at least the 
mouldings of stuccoed buildings might well be 
relieved with colour. Nothing is more vulgar 
than a new whitewashed street in Pimlico, 
where the houses are stuccoed, balustraded at 
the tops, “ porticoed” at the doors, and all 
alike. The effect would be acceptable if judi- 
cious tinting were applied to these porticoes 
and window-mouldings; it is impossible to 
injure their forms. Two enemies appear with 
regard to the employment of polychromy in 
buildings: one of these is the ignorance, the 
other the timidity, of constructors. The first is 
audacious, and trusts to violent contrasts and 
“ sensational” colouring for effect, and is not 
content with apt results from combinations of 
simple character, in which the primary hues 
are the dominant, if not the entire, elements ; 
the second, on the other hand, hesitates to 
employ anything more potent than feeble 
washes. Between the two the public has no 
reason to rejoice in what has been done in 
polychromatic decoration. 

Probably the most valuable of the series of 
disquisitions now in hand is that by Mr. Street, 
‘On English Woodwork of the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries.’ After showing that the 
attention of architects had been, for the most 
part, called to the carpentry of the centuries 
which followed those named until the Italian 
manner of building came into fashion here, 
the lecturer said, that there is one feature 
which, above others, distinguishes the early 
architects of this country: it is, that they were 
skilled beyond their Continental brethren in 
the science and practice of carpentry. The 
buildings the former erected surpassed, in the 
beauty and variety of their wooden roofs, those 
of any other race of architects in the world; 
their works are still enduring in such numbers 
as to astonish us when we think of the perish- 
able nature of their materials and the neglect 
which has befallen them during the last three 
hundred years. These roofs have more irregu- 
larities in their plans, variety in their designs, 
and invention in their parts, than others that 
Mr. Street 


| briefly traced the characteristics and sketched 
| the history of Art of this kind in England, 


is to be preferred, because there is something of | 


richness in the unbroken hues of the begrimed 
building. On the other hand, nothing can be 
more unfortunate than the piebald appearance 
of some of our most famous public edifices, 
Thus, St. Paul’s is simply ruined as a piece of 
architecture by the streaks of white that appear 


and enlarged affectionately upon the superior 
durability of the proper Gothic roofs, some of 
which have stood uninjured for six centuries, 
while recent attempts at copying these in a 


|cheap manner and with insufficient skill are 


certain, he thinks, to perish long before their 


| much older neighbours. Numerous examples 


with the dominating sooty hue; in fact, Wren’s | 


work would look less ill than it does if it were 
painted black all over. The apparently unac- 
countable and freakish appearance of these 
streaks of white has puzzled many, and we 
believe their causes have never been thoroughly 
understood; they appear in full force only 


attest the qualities of old works, not only as 
regards their beauty but their scientific con- 
struction. ‘Some of the ancient roofs are 
manifestly -badly constructed, and very many 
of them only in compliance with the fashion 
of the day or of the district. And the ex- 


| tent to which this was the case affords a 


curious refutation of the common belief of 
the existence in the middle ages of bodies 
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of freemasons, or workmen who moved about 
from one building to another, carrying their 
ideas and customs from one end of the country 
to the other. For nothing can be more clear 
than that the constructors and designers of 
these old roofs were to a very great extent 
local men. Their work, indeed, is much more 
obviously characteristic of particular districts 
than that of any of the other workmen of the 
times ; for, though it requires a trained eye and 
careful study to detect some of the local pecu- 
liarities of the masons or sculptors of the 
middle ages, they are obvious, in the case of 
carpenters, to the most hasty and cursory exa- 
miner.” The minor constructions and turrets 
of wood next engaged the lecturer. Doorways, 
porches, floors, and ceilings were learnedly con- 
sidered, together with scaffoldings, interior 
furniture, and machinery in wood. This paper 
is illustrated by diagrams of mouldings and 
views of the ancient hall at Mayfield. 

Other subjects treated in this book comprise 
‘ Fire-proof Materials and Construction,’ by 
Prof. Hayter Lewis; a valuable paper by Mr. 
Ruskin, ‘On the Conditions affecting the Study 
of Architecture in our Schools;’ ‘The Man- 
chester Assize Courts,’ by Mr. Waterhouse ; and 
‘The Guildhall, London,’ by Mr. H. Jones. 











NEW POETRY. 


Shadows of the Past. In Verse. By Viscount 
Stratford de Redcliffe. (Macmillan & Co.) 
THERE is an interest, independent of their 
merits, in the poems of a man who has played 
so conspicuous a part in European politics as 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. We like to discover 
—or to fancy that we discover—what was the 
private bent of a mind long concentrated on 
public affairs, — what were the intellectual 
features of the man when the smooth mask of 
diplomacy was laid aside. The pages before us 
afford proofs of taste and culture, even of deli- 
cate fancy; and, although we doubt whether 
their writer, even had he devoted his life to 
poetry, would have attained in it the same pro- 
minence that he has gained in a political career, 
it is pleasing to find that his verse reflects what 
is most generous in his public aspirations (as in 
the effusions referring to Poland and Denmark), 
and proves that, amidst the conflicts of public 
life and the temptations of ambition, he has 
retained such steady faith in man’s spiritual 
future as breathes from the following :— 

THE MORAL OF MIGRATION, 


There’s nought in May’s reviving bloom, when hearts to 
rapture yield, 

There’s nought in Summer’s boundless glow, when plenty 
crowns the field, 

Like that soft hour whose dying tints enrich the faded 


grove, 
And raise to calmer, holier thought the dreams of mirth 
and love. 


Tis not the pensive maid alone that feels the chast’ning 
power, 

Or musing bard who hears a moan in each deserted bower 

The wild inhabitants of air give witness of the spell, _ 

Nor blest the mind that notes untouch’d their ling’ring, 
last farewell. 

Aloft in many a ring they wheel, and test th’ inspiring 
force, 

That points afar to climes unknown their long uncharted 
course ; 

A guide within each flutt’ring breast sustains the feeble 


wing 
And soon th’ autumnal gale for them o’ertakes the flight of 
spring. 


Then tell me, thou! whose eye can read the world’s mys- 
terious plan, 

When Nature beckons o’er the grave, why shrinks the soul 
of Man? 

Why clings he to an earthly shore, when all its charms are 
flown 

Why turns he from a brighter land, which faith can make 
his own? 

The lament of the Danish maid over her slain 


lover is, again, a burst of sympathy with the- 
cause of national freedom, which it is especially 
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pleasing to have from a man like Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe :— 


She mourn’d as only those can mourn, 
When love with bleeding roots is torn 
Deep-seated from the heart; _ 
But true to face, of generous birth, 
She play’d in right of kindred worth 
A Danish maiden’s part. 
«To lose thee in the bloom of life, 
When plighted thine, and all but wife, 
Is hard and bitter doom ; 
But woman’s faith may vanquish ill, 
And I must bend a selfish will, 
Nor grudge thee to the tomb. 
‘«They say thy flashing sword was raised 
Where fierce and high the battle blazed ; 
They say that, led by thee, 
O’er mangled heaps, on countless foes 
The Danish columns rain’d their blows 
Till few were left to thee. 


‘« Enough : the tear-drop let me dry 

Ere yet it leaves this darken’d eye: 
What patriot ever dies? 

He bleeds, but lives; in danger’s hour 

His memory s s; his name is powr— 
And here our bravest lies.” 


Afar the ringing tones were heard, 

Fen to their last triumphant word; 
Then sank the lovely head, 

And pillow’d on the heart it press’d, 

There found a cold but welcome rest, 
Nor wish’d a goodlier bed. 

We quote the above as an illustration of the 
poet-politician’s spirit rather than for its style, 
which has the conventional and sentimental 
ring of a former period. The writer does more 
justice to his powers of description in such a 
poem as ‘Traditions of Sutton,’ which displays 
no small force of pictorial representation. The 
more ambitious poems, ‘Fortunes of Genius’ 
and ‘Spirit of the Age,’ though revealing an 


enlightened mind, are not equal to those before | 


named in point of fancy and description, but 
belong to the province of Rhetoric rather than 
to that of Song. And it must be owned, with- 
out disparagement to strains which undoubtedly 
possess elegance and finish, that they are inter- 
esting less for the laurels which they may obtain 
for their writer than for those which in a distinct 
sphere of action he has already won. 





Annie Weir; and other Poems. By David 
Wingate. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


Tuis second volume of poems is an advance 
upon the strains, full of freshness and of feeling 
for natural beauty, which won attention for 
the Scottish miner two or three years since. 
The author’s skill in literal description is now 
more freely combined with the glow of fancy, 
and his power of expression generally has 
gained in ease and force. The opening poem, 
‘Annie Weir, relates a touching incident with 
much simplicity and pathos. Annie Weir and 
Reuben Shaw, her lover, are at work in a mine, 
when water breaks in and seemingly cuts off 
the possibility of escape. No common power 
of realizing a scene is evinced in a stanza like 
this :-- 

We didna tear our hair, 

But it surely was despair, 

That made us ither’s hauns sae wildly tak’; 
For our heavy hearts aye sunk, 
As wi’ hollow, dismal, clunk, 
The water slowly rose and drove us back. 

And in the following verses, which set forth 
the crisis of the-situation :— 


Let your fancy, if it can, 
Paint us sitting worn and wan, 
Watching — our last bit candle as it flared its dying 


are; 

Filed our guardian Angel seemed, 

And till then we had not dreamed, 
That ony darker shade could fa’ on our despair. 


Like parents owre a child, 
That its hindmost smile hath smiled, 
Owre the glowing loweless wick low we leaned wi’ fondling 


care, 
And gently blowing strave 
The lowe alive to save, 
And chase away the gloom for ae brief moment mair. 
But we gently blew in vain. 
So we raised our een again 
At ance, I kenna why nor what we wished to see; 


But I saw—and see it noo— 
Beaming memory’s mazes through, 
The old sweet look o’ love and trust in Annie’s ee. 
But the wick a faint dull red 
In its ain white ase half hid, 
Lang glowed and seemed a soul that the Fates were loath 


to sever; 


Then it dwindled to a spark, 
| That a star seemed in the dark— 
A star that sudden set to rise no more for ever. 


This is not only vivid description, but 

The old sweet look o’ love and trust in Annie’s ee, 
seen by the expiring light, is a touch of true 
pathos and imagination. ‘Robin o’ Raploch,’ 
again, is a capital ballad, told with great force 
of characterization and feeling. There is a good 
deal of true Scottish shrewdness and humour 
in the lighter pieces, and the transcripts from 
| Nature have been painted with an eye made 
observant by a keen appreciation of beauty. 


| 
| 
| 


shell-mound, or rather a refuse heap from eating, 
similar to what the Danish antiquaries call 
kjokkenmoddings. It consisted chiefly of peri- 
winkle shells, with some limpet shells, and 
a certain number of animal bones, the latter 
broken to pieces in order to extract the marrow. 
Mr. Laing states that the relics found here 
consisted of chipped flints, and very rude bone 
and stone implements, and pottery. The bone 
implements are classed as arrow-heads, and 
pins or skewers; but they seem to us, with 
hardly an exception, to be nothing more than 
the fragments which would naturally result 
from the fracture of the bones in order to ex- 
tract the marrow. Under the Harbour Mound 
was found a mass of stone building, consisting 
chiefly of two concentric circular walls, with a 


flagged: floor, which Mr. Laing considers to 
reed : ; have been the lower part of a burg or circular 
| Pre-historic Remains of Caithness. By Samuel , tower. For a detailed account of all that was 

Laing, Esq., M.P. ; with Notes on the Human ' found in it, we must refer the reader to the 
_ Remains, by Thomas H. Huxley, Esq. book itself. The masonry, as far as we can 
| (Williams & Norgate.) | judge by the cuts, hardly impresses us with 
Tis volume has lain upon our table for some the idea of a very remote antiquity. It was 
time, and we have hesitated in what point of accompanied with kitchen-middens, which con- 
| view to take it. It consists, as will be seen by tained bones of animals, generally broken to 
the title, of two distinct parts. In the first extract the marrow, large deers’ horns, some 
Mr. Laing describes a number of monuments bearing the marks of sawing or cutting, great 
of pre-historic antiquity, or, at least, which he masses of limpet shells, mixed with periwinkles, 
looked upon as pre-historic, scattered over the implements in stone, bone, bronze and iron, 
coast of Caithness, which he has made thescene ' and the jaw of a child, which has been splin- 
of his explorations. The county of Caithness,as tered or gnawed, as if to obtain the marrow, 
Mr. Laing says, is exceedingly rich in the early | whence it is conjectured that the inhabitants 
remains which it is fashionable now to call pre- | of this spot were cannibals. The Birkle Hills, 
historic,—such as sepulchral mounds and cairns, | which stand among the hillocks of blown 
hut-circles, shell-mounds, and the like. Mr. | sand, about 200 yards from the sea-shore, con- 
Laing chose for his operations five mounds, or | tained a few stone implements, similar in all 
groups of mounds, lying within a range of about | respects to those in the Burial Mound, and 
two miles, in the neighbourhood of Keiss Castle, | one or two little implements of bone which are 
namely, two large mounds known popularly as | certainly artificial. The Moorland Mound con- 
the Birkle Hills; a long mound which he calls | tained a square building, the walls of which 
the Burial Mound; a large green mound, to the | were made of large flags set on edge; the floor 
north of Keiss Harbour, which he designates as | was paved with flat stones, but there were no 
the Harbour Mound; two low mounds, close | traces of a roof. The floor was covered to a 
to the present churchyard, which he calls the | depth of from a few inches to a foot with shells, 
Churchyard Mound ; and a green spot in the | bones and ashes. The mound had, of course, 
midst of the heather, about three miles inward | been formed by an accumulation of moving 
from Keiss, containing the remains of ancient | earth. There were found here fragments of 
dwellings, which Mr. Laing calls the Moorland | pottery, which, as one piece had a coarse blue 
Mound. The first of these, situated at the point | glaze, could not be very ancient,—rude stones 
where the sand of the sea-shore changes into supposed to be implements, and two small 








rock, presented the appearance of a long, low, 
irregular mound of sand, overgrown with green 
turf, extending about 300 yards parallel to 
the beach. Its form was so little defined that 
none but a practised eye would take it for a 


chiefly of drift sand. In the central line of this 
mound were found, about fifteen feet apart, a 
series of kists, consisting of walls of unhewn 
flagstones from the beach, with no floor, but 
Soy with large flagstones. Each of these 

ists contained a skeleton; but no objects of 
human workmanship were found, except near 
the centre, where there was a kist of larger 
dimensions, inclosed by a low circular wall of 
rough stones. It contained the skeleton of a tall 
man, considerably larger than those buried in 
the other kists, and on one side of him a 
parcel of what Mr. Laing calls stone implements, 
one of which, he says, “may have been” a 
battle-axe, two “may have been” spear-heads, 
with one arrow-head, seven knives or cutting 
instruments, &c. Mr. Laing does well to use 
the phrase “may have “been,” for we confess 
that, to judge by the engravings, we can see 
nothing in them but so many rudely-broken 
stones, and a few which appear to have been 
rounded by motion in water—just such as, we 
doubt not, may any day be picked up on the 
beach. 

The Churchyard Mound proved to be an old 











mound at all, and it appears to be composed | 


| stone whorls. 

It will be seen at once that the objects found 
| in these various excavations were not of a cha- 
| racter to lead to any very satisfactory result ; 
| that they were things, in fact, that might be- 

long to any period; that there was —s in 
| the structures found within the mounds which 
bespoke necessarily a remote pre-historic 
period. The supposed implements in stone and 
bone were so extremely indefinite in their cha- 
racter, that Mr. Laing himself calls them “the 
ne plus ultra of rudeness” in stone or bone. It 
is evident, too, that Mr. Laing, though a very 
zealous explorer, does not possess a very large 
amount of archeological knowledge ; for he mis- 
takes (p. 28) a pair of bronze scissors, of a form 
which is found among Roman antiquities, and 
is not uncommon in our Anglo-Saxon graves, 
for “tongs or tweezers.” In fact, taking his 
own account of these objects, when we come to 
hear his speculations upon them, we cannot 
but feel that he is building great theories upon 
very weak foundations. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
On Democracy. By Arthur Partridge (Triibner 
& Co.) 


Mr. Partridge informs us that “this work arose 
out of some considerations suggested by another 
work, published concurrently herewith, and en- 
| titled ‘The Making of the American Nation; or, 
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the Rise and Decline of Oligarchy in the West,’” 
—of which treatise on the growth of American 
democracy it was not in our power to speak in 
complimentary terms. Here is a favourable spe- 
cimen of the book beforeus: ‘‘ The term ‘ Radical,’ 
used as a party epithet, means a man who cannot 
adjust the ideal to the actual. His theories are too 
fine for facts. The term ‘Tory’ means a man who 
cannot adjust the actual to the ideal. He first 
believes in the catholic and the absolute (compre- 
hends, as some would put it, the ‘ subjective’ only), 
but knows not the People; the last knows only and 
certainly what the People are not. The first may 
be light, but he is not base. He believes in the 
angel, though his theories will not fit the ape. The 
last imputes his own nature to the People, and 
naturally refuses to believe in them. The People! 
capable of all, realizing what? The People, de- 
moniac and angelic,—their Ignorance and Light, 
Brutality and Intellect, their nature, condition, 
rights, wrongs, wants, wishes, demands, and pre- 
paredness,—the Statesman must know all this, 
their present, and believe in all that, their future, 
—must rise to all their Heights, and measure all 
their Depths,—must at once believe and disbelieve 
in the People.” The closely-printed volume ends 
with this assurance: ‘‘ Whilst, therefore, towards 
Federation is the tendency of Governments, uni- 
versal manhood suffrage and equality is not only 
the right of the People, but the only Factor of 
Unity, and the Necessity, and the Conservatism, 
and the Balance of States. Democracy bégins with 
the Individual. It ends only with the world.” 
Ought we to blush whilst making confession that 
we have not read all the arguments by which 
Mr. Partridge brings his disciples to this not very 
intelligible conclusion ? 


On Railway and other Injuries of the Nervous 
System. By John Eric Erichsen (Walton & 
Maberly.) 

Mr. Erichsen’s fourteen cases of injury to the 

nervous system from concussion should be con- 

sidered by the members of his profession, and also 
by persons interested in the many obscure questions 
concerning the possible consequences of railway 
collision to passengers who, having escaped from an 
accident without any visible lesion, do not exhibit 
signs of important mischief until several days, 
weeks, or even months have elapsed since their 
concussion. But though the author's cases deserve 
respectful acceptance, they cannot be regarded as 
more than a modest contribution to the numerous 
collection of facts from which we may hope, ere 
long, to acquire some satisfactory acquaintance with 
matters concerning which we are greatly in need of 
further information. Mr. Erichsen’s observations 
were, in the first instance, delivered to the students 


of University College Hospital ; and he would have | 


done well had he removed from the addresses their 
entire supply of “lecturer’s padding” before sending 
them to press. Men of science do not care to be lec- 
tured interrogatively after this fashion: ‘‘ Isthe Law 
exempt from Conflicts of Opinion, independently of 
those that are of daily occurrence in its courts ? 

Are there no such Institutions as Courts of Appeal ? 

Are decisions never reversed? Are the fifteen 

Judges always of one mind upon every point that 

is submitted to them? Do we never see Conflict of 

Opinion spring up in the Lords and Commons, 

amongst the magnates of the legal profession, on 

questions that involve points of professional doctrine 
and practice? Is the Church herself free from 
differences of the widest kind on questions that we 
are taught are of the most vital importance ? Have 
we not for years past heard questions of doctrine, 
of practice, of ritualism, discussed with an amount 
of vehemence and zeal to which we can find no 
parallel in our own profession? Are not angry 
passions roused in quarters where they are little to 
be expected, and may we not at times be tempted 
to exclaim, ‘Tantzene animis ccelestibus ire ?’” 

Clearly Latin has its uses, since it enables a speaker 

to suggest thus happily that a Bishop of the Estab- 

lished Church is a heavenly being! 

The County of Sussex; its History, Antiquities, 
and Topography, with an Itinerary. (Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin.) 

Tuis is anew guide-book for the tourist, apparently 


one of a series. Its distinctive characteristic is fur- 
nished by eight woodcuts, representing noteworthy 
buildings and views in the county. These illustra- 
tions are not worth much ; but, as mere memoranda 
to a popular book, they are acceptable. A common 
and cheap series of railway-guides for England 
andthe Continent derives great interest from includ- 
ing numerous little notes of this sort, not more than 
an inch square, but sufficient to their pretensions. 
Why our tourists’ guide-books are not more pro- 
fusely illustrated in this manner than is customary 
we cannot say; it would certainly be advantageous 
so to improve them. The book before us differs 
in some respects from that which it is obviously 
intended to rival, that is, Mr. Murray’s ‘ Kent and 
Sussex.’ Properly speaking, it is less a guide-book 
and companion to the knapsack than a book of 
reference; nevertheless, it answers very well for 
all purposes. In the interest of our readers we have 
examined it as a collection of archeological facts, 
in comparison with Mr. Murray’s publication. We 
find that, although containing a considerable quan- 
tity of matter not in its foregoer, it is not equal in 
any respect to that publication; it is less full and 
wealthy in details of particular places. To the best 
of our knowledge it refers to fewer subjects—a 
very considerable defect in such a work. We have 
not compared it with “ Black’s Guide” to the same 
district; but, from recollections of the edition of 
that compilation which was employed by ourselves 
in 1861, it is superior to it in the quality of its 
literary features, its editor’s intelligence and edu- 
cation, and much more complete as a guide-book. 
Mr. Murray’s ‘‘ Handbook” above referred to is 
dated 1863,—the last edition, we believe, yet by no 
means free from slips and blunders. It ought to be 
worth while to produce a nearly perfect work of 
this class. The fact of Messrs. Cassell’s publica- 
tion being in a mere paper cover will render it 
objectionable to most tourists. 

Systematic Memory; or, How to Make a Bad 
Memory Good, and a Good Memory Better. By 
T. Maclaren. (Pitman.) 

WE do not see any use or pleasure here. As to 





numbers, we prefer Grey, and use neither. And 
to remember a list of unconnected words by spoil- 
ing poetry is to wrap brickdust in gilt-edged letter- 
paper. The example given is— 
ink-bottle, clock, tea,... 

To remember this, you are to take— 

The shades of night were falling fast 

As through an Alpine village past 

A youth, &. 
Then, by help of an ink-bottle as black as the 
shades, an illuminated clock at night, and a party 
| drinking tea on the Alpine Matterhorn, &c., you 
get it all. And this is really in print! Neither 
use, nor play, nor fun: hard to do, and nothing 
when done. 


Imaginary Printers and Supposititious Publishers 
—l[Imprimeurs Imaginaires et Libraires Supposés, 
par Gustave Brunet]. (Paris, Tross.) 

Tue name of Gustave Brunet, of Bordeaux, is not 

so celebrated as that of the Brunet, of Paris—his 

namesake, though not his kinsman; but it is one 
well known in the bibliographical world. His 

‘Dictionnaire de Bibliologie Catholique’ is as 

valuable in its way as the ‘Manuel du Libraire’ 

of the other. Though it made its appearance, 
strangely enough, as a portion of the enormous 

‘ Encyclopédie Théologique’ of the Abbé Migne, 

it is “catholic” only in the sense of ‘ universal ”’; 

and very commendably catholic will it be found in 

its information on libraries and catalogues and a 

host of other subjects which interest the lovers of 

books. The present work, we are sorry to say, is 
far from deserving the same praise. The subject 
is a most unhappily chosen one. Printers and 
publishers who disguise their names and where- 
abouts may have more than one good reason for 
doing so: they may publish what is considered 
heterodox and seditious, and may seek to escape 
the severity of the Church or the Government; or 
| they may publish what is simply indecent, and 
| seek to elude the vigilance of the police. Too 
many of M. Brunet’s clients are of the latter 
| character. His list of ‘‘ Imaginary Printers ” bears 
_ the same relation to his ‘ Dictionary of Bibliology ’ 


| 
| 








that the Newgate Calendar does to a general Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. At page 107 he says, with 
justice, of one of his authors, that he was a despic- 
able fellow, of whom too much notice has already 
been taken; and the very titles of some of the 
books he catalogues are such that he apologizes. 
for reprinting them. But why re-chronicle those 
who ought to have been long ago forgotten, and 
reprint what ought never to have been printed ? 

In short, though the volume on ‘Imaginary 

Printers’ contains, here and there, a few pages 

of interesting anecdote, it is, in the main, a dry 

catalogue of worthless books, and will add nothing 
to the author's reputation. 

Westfield: a View of Home Life during the Ame- 
rican War. (Edmonston & Douglas.) 

THE amiable writer of this well-meant but not. 
amusing novel endeavours, with much right feeling 
but small success, to illustrate the patriotic fervour 
and forgetfulness of self with which the Northerners 
of the superior classes sustained Mr. Lincoln’s 
government during the war, and faced the dangers. 
of battle no less bravely and cheerfully than they 
met its prodigious and necessary expenses. The 
characters of the story lack distinctiveness, and its- 
incidents are by no means well chosen. The subjec: 
is one to which no inferior writer could rendez 
justice ; and it seems to us that the anonymous 
author has not qualified himself for the achievemert 
of his task by any critical study of the principles of 
romantic art. 

No Union with Rome: an Anti-Eirenicon ; being ar 
Answer to the Rewnion Scheme of Dr. Pusey. By 
Alessandro 44avazzi, Minister of the Gospel ia 
the Italian Church. (Printed for the Author.) 

Mr. Gavazzi’s book concerns questions to which we 

are not pledged to pay critical attention, and even 

if his arguments fell within the limits of our pro- 
vince we should not think it worth while to give 
them any public consideration. But though we 
decline to pass judgment on his opinions and logic; 
we must, in the interest of literature, express our 
disapprobation of his discourtesy and insolenca 
to Archbishop Manning and Dr. Pusey, who, as 
scholars and gentlemen, should at least experience 
from literary opponents the respect that is due to 
honesty and high culture. Once in a while the 
angry controversialist speaks of the author of the 

‘Eirenicon’ as Dr. Pusey ; but in ninety-nine places 

out of every hundred where he is mentioned in this 

Anti-Eirenicon the Oxford Professor is named 

without either his academic or ecclesiastical title,— 


thus, ‘‘ This is all that Pusey knows of those who- 


do not tractarianize after the black Harlot of Ox- 
ford.” Similar disrespect is shown to the Catholic 
Archbishop. Surely the rancours and spites evoked 
by religious controversy cannot make any consider- 
able number of Englishmen delight in wanton 
exhibitions of ill-breeding. 

We have on our table the following Pamphlets:- 
Preface to the Fifth Edition of ‘Ecce Homo’ (Mac- 
millan),— ‘Ecce Homo’ and its Detractors: a Review, 
by George Warington (Skeffington),—A Vindica- 
tion of the Past Course and Present Position of the 
Trish Clergy in reference to the National System of 
Education for Ireland, in a Speech delivered at the 
Annual Meeting of the Church Education Society, 
held in Dublin, April 11, 1866, by James Thomas 
O’Brien, D.D. (Macmillan),—Joint-Stock Banks: 
Proposal to secure Deposits placed at Interest, by 
William Ray Smee (Mann),—LZand Tenure in 
Treland : a Plea for the Celtic Race, by Isaac Butt 
(Dublin, Fowler),—TZhe War, the Balance of 
Trade, and the Bank Acts, in a Series of Letters 
addressed to the Editor of the ‘Newcastle Chronicle,’ 
with a Preface and Appendix, by Thomas Double- 
day (Effingham Wilson),—Thoughts upon Subjects 
connected with Parliamentary Reform, by James 
Manning (Triibner),—and The Negro and Jamaica, 
by Commander Bedford Pim, R.N., a Paper read 
before the Anthropological Society of London, 
February 1, 1866 (Triibner). 





GAMES. 
Jerks in from Short-leg. By Quid. Illustrated. 
(Harrison.) 
Many readers may be saved trouble in an attempt 
to make out the meaning of this title if we say at 
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once, and hastily, that the book is about the game 
of cricket. Having read about half his work, we 
believe the jocularity—we use that term in a severe 
and Johnsonian sense—of the author, no less than 
his whole manner of treatment, nay, the very 
subject itself as here dealt with, that is, the game 
at cricket, its laws, the manners and customs of 
its professors and followers, combine to make what 
painters call a “ vehicle,” for the infusion of good, 
sound moral advice into the minds of young men. 
Few observers have stood in front of theatrical 
booths at a fair without distinguishing on the faces 
of the performers then strutting their little hour a 
profound seriousness of mood and dreadful internal 
gravity. Having long ago known these thoughts, 
with ample sympathy for the poor fellows who 
belied their hearts for daily bread, we fell more 
readily into the secret of “ Quid ” than might have 
been the case had we entered on his text without 
that pathetic preparation. His book is like one of 
those quaint, subtly expressive heads one meets 
with in Gothic sculpture, which, as it is gazed on, 
grows wonderfully in purport, and changes from 
a jeer to a sardonic, woful, heart-racked look, as 
if some sickening secret had lain in the carver’s 
mind and would come out to the stone, file smooth 
and soften the lineaments as cunningly as he would. 
Sometimes it is but in one peculiar light the secret 
of such a face may be revealed, so that for a short 
time only in the sun’s daily course is there any 
trace of it; otherwhiles the jeer, or superficial 
smile, is all you see. “Quid” is, of course, inno- 
cent of such profundity of craft as the carvers showed 
in their stone faces; nevertheless, ere ten of his pages 
are read one sees that he is more wise than witty, 
indeed that he is not witty at all, or even funny. 
We know that the absence of wit does not imply 
the presence of wisdom, but, as a rule, that the 
contrary is true; yet there is so much sound good 
sense, practicable advice, such wealth of Christian 
admonitions in this book, that we twice turned 
to its title-page and made sure,—unless Mr. 
Harrison is a myth, a relative of Mrs. Gamp’s 
friend,—that we were not reading one of those 
excellent works which the Religious Tract 
Society produces under names that startle and 
occasionally attract. Such are our conclusions 
with regard to the half of the book we have 
read. Our readers will forgive our non-success in 
an attempt to get through the other half. As to 
the illustrations, some are capital, others bad; 
of the first let us name the series of heads on 
page 8, a collection of second-class cricketers ; of the 
second kind are those on pages 118 and 119. The 
commendable predominate. We are convinced 
that the artist has not been admitted to knowledge 
of the author’s secret; on the contrary, he does 
his best to cheer his text. The work would pro- 
bably reach a wider circle of reformable persons if it 
were made less “‘slangy”; we recommend a change 
in this matter in a second edition. At present it is 
by no means impossible for a hasty reader to believe 
the work to be devoid of serious meaning. 


Routledge’s Handbook of Cricket. By Edmund 
Routledge. (Routledge & Sons.) 
Mr. Edmund Routledge’s manual of Cricket may 
be commended to the attention of young players. 
Our recent review of Capt. Crawley’s handbook 
upon the same sport has, no doubt, already opened 
Mr. Routledge’s eyes to the defects and blemishes 
of his treatise, which he can easily amend before 
the appearance of a second edition. ‘‘ The origin 
of cricket,”’ he observes, ‘‘ has often been made the 
subject of dispute, and still remains undecided. 
Some authorities think it is as modern as 1770; 
others, again, point to 1700 as the true date ; while 
the Rev. J. Pycroft, whose opinion is entitled to 
the greatest respect, boldly asserts that it is as old 
as the thirteenth century, when it was played under 
the name of ‘club-ball.’” Reference to certain 
familiar books will satisfy Mr. Routledge that Mr. 
Pycroft’s opinion is not altogether original, and 
did not need the support of bold assertion. 
Chambers’s Useful Handbooks.—Croquet ; to which 
is added Troco, or Lawn Billiards. By Capt. 
Crawley. With The Field Committee’s Rules. 
(Chambers. ) 
THE indefatigable Capt. Crawley, having told us all 





he knows about Cricket and Billiards, now lays 
at the feet of croquet-players a little book which 
will be read with approval by connoisseurs of two 
pastimes which have become widely popular during 
the last few years. The captain is right in tracing 
Troco to the ancient game from which we derive 
our modern billiards; but he does not seem to be 
aware that pall-mall and croquet—the modern 
reproduction of the sport, which is commemorated 
by the name of one of our principal West-End 
thoroughfares — sprung from the same source. 
“ And now,” says the entertaining writer, towards 
the close of his manual, “‘ a word or two with regard 
to costume. Ladies will do well to avoid long, 
hanging sleeves and sweeping trains. They should 
wear well-fitting boots, not too tight, and not too 
thin,—for the grass gets damp towards evening, 
and a cold is too high a price to pay for an after- 
noon’s amusement. With a pretty boot, and a 
handsome dress properly looped up, so as to be out 
of the way of the balls, a neat hat, with the hair 
nicely arranged, belles look irresistible in a croquet- 
ground. And just a word for their ear. I am not a 
marrying man—having accomplished my destiny 
in that respect years ago—but I may tell them that 
I have known some very happy engagements for 
life that have been made during a match at croquet.” 
With regard to masculine players, the author ob- 
serves— For gentlemen there is no more appro- 
priate dress than the knickerbocker trousers and 
loose jacket now so fashionable, with a jaunty cap 
rather than a chimney-pot hat. And as the game 
is played in the field or on the lawn, I venture to 
say that not many ladies will object to the sight and 
perfume of a cigar.” Clearly Capt. Crawley has a 
perfect sense of the fitness of things. May he ne'er 
— a partner at croquet, or a cigar to console 
im ! 
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NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION. 

Tue frequent occurrence of black jewels in the 
portraits here has led to many conjectures as to 
the originals of those strange ornaments,—conjec- 
tures, in their strangeness, far outdoing the pecu- 
liarity of the things. To account for the frequency 
of these gems and the almost utter absence 
of the king of jewels, the diamond, in pictorial 
representations of persons living when that stone 
was not less in repute than ever, some learned 
writers have averred the black gems were intended 
for diamonds, and that the artists, hopeless of 
depicting the splendour of the latter, committed 
a sort of pictorial suicide, and made the blazing 
stones black, in default of their white intensity. 
To a painter this explanation is absurd on its face. 
There is no greater difficulty in introducing the 
colourless diamond to a picture than the sanguine 
ruby or the gorgeous carbuncle. It would not be 
the artist’s object, neither would it be in his power, 
to represent fully the gleaming of any precious 
stone; such effect would be destructive to the 
quality o§ his picture, could he reproduce it. More- 
over, diamonds are rarely big enough to make much 
show in pictures, where their peculiar qualities could 
be freely enough displayed to distinguish them from 
other white stones. Again, until the method of 
facetting the diamond was discovered by Louis de 
Berghem, and practised for Charles the Bold on 
the great Sancy diamond, there was not enough 
difference between the appearance of the purest 


| 





stones and that of many crystals to admit of pic- 
torial distinction. The painter having to deal with 
a diamond large enough to make a show in even 
a life-sized portrait would not forget to depict its 
prismatic quality with colour enough to lead any 
but a very careful observer to believe he looked on 
the representation of a highly-tinted instead of 
what was really a colourless but potently refract- 
ing stone. Marbodus of Anjou, in his ‘ Lapida- 
rium,’ as translated by Mr. King, distinctly refers 
to the original chromatic character of this stone: 


Yet though it flashes with the brilliant’s rays, 

A steely tint the crystal still displays. 

Hardness invincible that naught can tame, 
Untouched by steel, 1 d by the flame ; 
But steeped in blood of goats it yields at length, 
Yet tries the anvil’s and the smiter's strength. 


Many of the black stones here depicted are much 
too large to be intended for diamonds: see that 
picture of the First Earl of Manchester, Sir Henry 
Montagu, (515) the property of the Duke of 
Manchester, which has been “restored” with 
prodigious severity, like many other pictures in his 
Grace's possession here,—e.g., No. 527, Sir William 
Roper, to which we recently referred, as showing the 
practice of attaching rings to the wrists by black 
cords: this portrait has a large black stone set 
in gold for a ring, probably a piece of jet or obsi- 
dian. The large white stones we sometimes see in: 
portraits are doubtless crystals which were worn 
by sleepers to drive away evil dreams and baffle 
witchcraft. It is true the old custom of setting 
diamonds was to place black foils behind them, 
intentionally to enhance their lustre, the effect of 
which would be to give them, in some lights, the 
aspect of black stones; this was, however, also 
done with crystals. The size of examples in pic- 
tures is generally conclusive against the diamond 
being so represented. We wish somebody would 
discover a portrait of that wonderful Liparean 
stone that conferred, or was supposed to confer, 
power to understand the language of birds and 
beasts,—a discovery of doubtful benefit, notwith- 
standing its attractiveness. What personal remarks 
might we not hear by means of such a stone! 
There is a curious illustration of the verses of 
Marbodus, above quoted, in No. 313, Richard 
Carew, where a diamond of about the size of a die 
is laid on an anvil, and a hand out of a cloud holds 
a hammer to strike it, inscribed, “ Chi verace 
durera.” 

The large black stones may sometimes be meant 
for obsidian, which since the Roman time has 
been used for rings, and had magical properties 
ascribed to it. Of this material we have hitherto 
believed the famous “Show-stone” of Dr. Dee 
(340) to have been formed. The Catalogue here 
speaks of it as “polished cannel coal.” (?) It was 
probably one of those crystals that are not unfre- 
quently found in tombs. Dee himself, of course, 
believed it to be crystal; his ‘‘ Diary” contains 
several references to it, and that he saw ‘‘iw 
erystallo”—what he saw he does not say. Queen 
Elizabeth often pleased him by notice of this trea- 
sure. Would the reader like to see a small picture of 
two or three personages who appear here, as they 
lived in 1550? Wrote Dr. Dee, Sept. 17, “The 
Quene’s Majestie cam from Rychemond in her 
coach, the higher way, by Mortlak felde. (Dee 
lived near the church there, on the west, by the 
water-side.) And when she cam right against the 
church, she turned down toward my howse; 
and when she cam against my garden in the 
feld, she stode there a good while, and then 
cam into the street at the great gate of the 
felde, where she espyed me at my doore mak- 
ing obeysains to Her Majesty; she beckoned her 
hand for me; I cam to her coach-side; she very 
speedily pulled off her glove, and gave me her hand 
to kiss; and to be short, asked me to resort to her 
court, and to give her to wete when I cam ther; 
hor. 6} a meridie.”” Dee was evidently in good 
spirits at this time; only a few days before he had 
gained at least a prospect of wealth, for had not 
“Sir Humfry Gilbert graunted me my request to 
him, made by letter, for the royaltyes of discovery 
all to the north above the parallel of the 50 degree 
of latitude”? Stout Sir Humphrey Gilbert was then 
meditating a voyage, partly accomplished in 1583. 
There is no portrait of Gilbert here; indeed the 
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Gallery is singularly unfortunate in respect to | 
its pictures of discoverers. A Correspondent 
wonders at the number of portraits of Queen 
Elizabeth which have been preserved; he does 
not seem to have met with a reference to the 
common belief that Her Majesty’s effigies were 
specially protected. Evelyn, when viewing the 
ravages of the Great Fire in London, noticed that 
“‘when those of all the kings” in the Exchange 
were broken in pieces, the effigies of Elizabeth 
received but little hurt, although the “ vast iron 
chains of the City streets, hinges, bars, and gates 
of prisons were melted and reduced to cinders by 
the vehement heat.” | 
In No. 642 we have a likeness of the Lord 
Keeper Coventry, attributed, we believe truly, to 
Jansen, which recalls an entry in Pepys’s ‘Diary,’ 
about a visit paid, within a day or two of two cen- 
turies: since (June 27th, 1666), to the son of the 
original: “To Sir W. Coventry’s chamber, where 
I saw his father my Lord Coventry’s picture hung 
up, done by Stone, who then brought it home. It is 
a good picture, drawn in his judge’s (Lord Keeper’s) 
robes, and the great seal by him.” And while it 
was hanging up, ‘ This,” said Sir W. Coventry, 
“Cis the use we make of our fathers.” Lord Bray- 
brooke notes that the portrait was probably a copy 
by John Stone from an older work, because the 
Lord Keeper had been dead since 1639, and Old 
Stone, elder brother of John, since 1657. As the 
artist would naturally superintend the hanging of 
his work, whether an original or a copy, we take 
the meaning of Pepys to be literally that he saw 
Stone on this occasion. Now Jansen’s name was 
so frequently translated into its English equivalent, 
“Johnson,” which is nearly the same as “John 
Stone,” that we can guess the diarist had no diffi- 
culty in confounding the name of the original 
artist with that of the copyist, and believing he 
saw an original work. John Stone was a frequent 
copyist. Here is the original of the picture Pepys 
saw. As it belongs to the Earl of Clarendon, it is 
probably one of those which Evelyn admired when 
he dined with “‘ My Lord Cornbury, at Clarendon 
House,” September 20, 1669, in the collecting of 
which, two years before, he took interest, and 
wrote a letter to the Chancellor with counsel on 
the selecting of portraits of worthies, enumer- 
ating many. Some among the many contributions 
of the present Earl of Clarendon are doubtless 


those acquired in pursuance of advice from the | 


most competent gentleman of his day to the great 
Chancellor, to whom all paid their court by pre- 
senting portraits. — Another ancestor of Lord 
Clarendon, Henry, the second Earl,—the same as 
the above-mentioned Lord Cornbury, with whom 
Evelyn went to dinner in his father’s house, one 
hundred and ninety-seven years ago,—wro tea 
curious letter to Pepys, May 27, 1701, which is to 
be read in the Pepys Correspondence, wherein he 
gave an account of a startling instance of second 
sight that happened in his presence, ‘‘ towards the 
middle of February, 1662,” and concerned his 
wife, then living, which, if we are to believe the 
writer, was fulfilled to the letter.—In No. 900 


sits My Lord Cornbury and the Lady Theodosia, | 


his wife, whose painful death was thus predicted. 
She may be seen, an infant, in No. 794, Lord 
Capell and his Family, in the garden at Hadham. 
—In 893 is Lord Clarendon the Chancellor himself. 
Of his earthly house “at the upper end of St. 
James’s Street” no more mournful account appears 
than the jeremiade of Evelyn, ‘ Diary,’ August 18, 
1683. Two pillars in the gateway of the Three 
Kings Inn, Piccadilly, are all the remains of this 
vast palace, the gardens of which Evelyn laid out ; 
the name of an hotel is its sole record. His grave 


any kind to commemorate one of the ablest men 
of his century. 


A very interesting and curious picture (No. 439) | another Sacharissa ; this is one of Lely’s bad por- 
traits.—No. 591, Family of Charles the First, is 
or rather praying at the altar of God, the all-mer- | only inferior to its opposite, No. 556; but it is 
The large dog, which forms 
one * |so important an element in this picture, shows 
which is a very interesting historical memorial, has | what a noble dog-painter Vandyke was. His style 


represents James the First at his Father's Tomb, 


ciful, for vengeance on the murderers of Darnley, 
whose monument is near the altar. This picture, 


been wofully ill-treated, so much so that it is 
almost lost in coats of varnish and the absurd 
stain that some years since was so recklessly 
bestowed on all the royal pictures, of which this 
is one. The surface is covered with inscriptions, 
now nearly illegible. The composition is exactly 
like that of the engraved mural brasses of the date, 
where whole families are shown kneeling, as here, 
at their faldstools. In the corner appears a painting 
of the principal events that followed Darnley’s 
death.—The portraits of Darnley and his Brother, 
(322), by L. de Heere, miniatures, are credible as 
likenesses; not so the picture belonging to the 
Earl of Home, said to represent Darnley as a Boy 
(326): there is no likeness here. Better, in that 
respect, is Mr. Mackenzie’s picture, probably a 
compiled portrait, not from the life (323). The 
portraits of Six Thomas Gresham (273, 279) are 
capital works ; the former, beyond a doubt, to be 
ascribed to Sir A. More: a noble picture. We 
must go further back in order here to say that 
Lord Guildford Dudley (191) is but a modern 
copy of an old picture, and that Earl Spencer’s 
Lady Jane Grey (183) is not Lady Jane Grey at 
all, but a copy, probably not an old one, from 
a picture by Lucas de Heere. To return: let us 
add, that one of the ‘the queen’s old courtiers” 
appears at his best in the capital portrait, by Jan- 
sen, of Six Horace Vere (487),whose span of life led 
him to the Low Country wars of Elizabeth, with his 
brother, Sir Francis (why is there no portrait of 
this valiant man in the Gallery’), to Cadiz, to be 
the adversary of Spinola himself, and afterwards 
to defend the Palatinate for the ‘Twelfth-Cake 
King,” and the ‘‘Queen of Hearts,” Elizabeth of 
Bohemia. He died while at dinner with Sir H. 
Vane. This face shows the man as he was, 
sober, manly, and thoughtful, that of ‘the sol- 
dier’s friend.” Compare it, however, with that of 
No. 523, named after him and Jansen, which, 
if really the picture given by Charles the First to 
Sir H. Mildmay, ancestor of the present owner, is 
| doubtfully the work of Jansen,—we may say, not so 
at all, although it may be a portrait of Sir H. Vere. 
| Notice Jansen’s portrait of himself (502), an ad- 
mirable picture, though cold and hard. The striking 
portrait, evidently of Spanish origin, of the school 
of Zurbaran, of Count Gondomar (531), has abun- 
dance of character in its greyish, wolf-like, yet 
craftily-laughing expression. The grim ambassador 
| was a noteworthy joker. This picture, like the 
| so-called portrait of Sir J. Finett (541), which is 
really a fine Tintoretto, needs the sustenance of oil 
| or varnish, applied by competent hands. Both are 
| treasures. 

Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Cleveland, (542) is 
but a tolerable copy from Vandyke. It would be 
hard to admire too much the fine “sketches” for 
portraits by Vandyke: 1, The small whole-length of 
Charles the First (557), on horseback, a jewel in 
colour, charmingly painted, and remarkably rich ; 
| 2, Philip Herbert, fourth Earl of Pembroke (589), son 
| of Mary Sydney (284), husband of Anne Clifford, 
Countess of Dorset (512). This is a nearly perfect 
study; like the last, worthy of great attention. The 
capital portrait of Sir John Minnes (663) looks 
| very like a Vandyke, but still more like a pic- 
ture by Dobson. It is worthy of note that this 
work and the so-called portrait of Henry Ireton 
| (782) are undoubtedly representations of the same 
| person, that is, of Sir John Minnes. No. 782 


| 


him, No. 789,—but it is here attributed to Dobson, 


be 


| this is more than we should like to say for No. 684, 


| inferior in beauty. 


is very unlike Ireton,—see Walker’s portrait of 


| and has probably so much of truth in it that it 
| represents the brave sailor whom Pepys found to 
‘a fine gentleman and a very good scholler,” 
: | but heard very different opinions from others. This 
is 80 utterly forgotten that few people are aware | copy seems to us to retain the name of the artist 
that its place is actually unknown, “on the north | of its original, while the latter has been promoted 
side of Henry the Seventh’s chapel,” says Anthony | to be a Vandyke.— Lord Bradford’s ‘‘ Vandyke,” 
Wood, where is neither effigy, stone nor mark of | Lady D. Sydney (Sacharissa), No. 66%, before 
referred to, is in all probability a very fine Lely; 


is larger, and his colouring in dealing with them 
is nobler, than that of any painter, Snyders not 
excluded.—The fine and grave portrait of Lord 
Falkland (619), the property of Lord Arundell of 
Wardour, one of the best works here, has not a 
touch of Vandyke’s hand. The rage for ascribing 
pictures to him may be said to surpass that which 
refers to Holbein almost every portrait of a pre- 
vious age. It is curiously illustrated by comparing 
Sir John Minnes (663) with the last-named, and 
hoth with the Earl of Strafford (579), the Earl of 
Carlisle (538), or any other good picture by this 
master. No. 619 may be a portrait of Falkland. 
It represents a handsome youth, of about twenty- 
two years of age. Its style suggests the work of 
Frank Hals, and may be by him, painted while Falk- 
land was in the Netherlands at that period of his 
life. Venetia, Lady Digby, (570) is certainly no 
work of Vandyke. No. 763, General Massey, is 
falsely ascribed to this master, and is probably a 
Dobson. The Marquis of Hertford (746), belong- 
ing to the Duke of Beaufort, is but an indifferent 
copy from Vandyke. The Earl of Clarendon’s 
Viscount Grandison (749) cannot be doubted as 
being but a copy from the same, if referable to 
him at all. 





PEEPING ADRIEN. 
Paris, June, 1866. 

M. Adrien Marx has outstripped his fellow 
chroniqueurs. There is no place he fears to tread in 
search of “copy.” Your readers may remember him 
in M. Rothschild’s kitchen, for which appearance, 
it seems, the Baron (who must be behind his time) 
has not forgiven him. He is unfortunate when he 
approaches cooks. Dr. Véron’s Sophie is not pleased 
with him. He rejoices in her displeasure; he makes 
lines out of the Baron’s anger. He laughs when 
Albéric Second tells him that he has caricatured 
Sophie, “ who is an historical personage.” ‘‘ Go,” 
M. Second writes to Peeping Adrien,—‘‘ Go, one of 
these mornings, and beg pardon, and study your 
judge with all the attention she deserves; you will 
make the amende honorable, and confess your 
errors.” 
Peeping Adrien is ready to confess his slips, to 
ask pardon, and to turn an angry epicure to account ; 
but he is not ready to close his ‘‘ Parisian indis- 
cretions.”” Has he not made his way into the 
school-room of the Prince Imperial, and served up 
the little fellow’s chairs and tables and linen duly, 
to the readers of the Lvénement, accompanied by 
a childish sketch perpetrated by His Imperial 
Highness! If the private apartments of the 
Tuileries be not closed to Peeping Adrien, what 
hope is there for people who have no sentinels at 
their gates? 

Poor Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur had left the neigh- 
bourhood of the Luxembourg, and gone to the 
Chateau de By, near Fontainebleau, in the fond, 
vain, hope of escaping from the pryings and impor- 
tunities of travellers and indigenous intruders. 
She calculated without Peeping Adrien. Her 
porter may say to people who ring at her gates 
that Mademoiselle has gone out, and it is uncertain 
when she will return. This answer may turn away 
modest people; but Adrien only laughs at it. He 
has his column in his paper before him, and he has 
not travelled all the way from Paris to Fontaine- 
bleau for nothing. He was convinced by the firm 
denials of the old woman at Mdlle. Bonheur’s gates 
that the lady wasat home. He accordingly brought 
his ‘“‘reserve battery ”’—a letter of introduction— 
into the field, and said, “I am distressed that 
Mdlle. Bonheur is not at By. I have been sent 
to her on urgent business by one of her friends, 
who has given me this letter for her; give it to her, 
with my regrets.” The gates were closed. Peeping 
Adrien was left at By, ‘‘ where cutlets with anchovy 
sauce are myths, and where civilization penetrates 
once daily in the shape of Le Petit Journal.” 
Adrien indulged in the following reflections : “I 
will take a little walk. During this time Mdlle. 
Bonheur will read my letter, and, finding it signed 
by an old friend, will scold her servant for having 
turned me away. On my return to the chateau, I 
shall be told that Mdlle. Bonheur has just come in, 
and awaits me with impatience.” 





But Peeping Adrien was wrong. He was refused 
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admission on his second application. The old ser- 
vant remarked, ‘‘ Mademoiselle has not returned. 
Sometimes she dines at Fontainebleau. Sometimes 
she goes off for a fortnight, without saying a word 
to me. You know how eccentric artists are.” Now 
a very young and simple chroniqueur, Peeping 
Adrien tells us, would have given up the pursuit 
at this point. But Adrien was an old hand. He 
argued, If Mademoiselle has received the note, she 
has broken it open. He asked for its return. This 
was impossible. So Mademoiselle cried out, “ You 
must let in the intruder, who will disturb my 
solitude.” In walked the triumphant Adrien, and 
he was at once taking notes. He saw before him 
a little, frowning fellow, shielded from the sun by 
an enormous straw hat. Stooping, he observed a 
beardless, bronzed face, lit up by “‘two brown 
eyes of ordinary size.” The nose was fine; the 
mouth large, showing “in its hiatus ” two superb 
rows of teeth. Long hair hung wildly upon the 
shoulders. The masculine figure said petulantly; 
“Who are you? whence do you come, and what 
do you want!” The petulant one lifted his blouse 
and thrust Ais hands into the pockets of his grey 
velvet breeches. The hands were little, and so 
were the feet, albeit covered with rough, hob-nailed 
boots, made of unvarnished calfskin. M. Adrien 
Marx observed that he was a journalist from Paris, 
who wished to see Mdile. Bonheur. ‘‘ Look at her 
then,” said the strange figure, lifting the enormous 
straw hat. M. Adrien at once observed that Mdlle. 
Bonheur’s hair was white, and that her coarse 
linen shirt was held together at the throat by two 
diamond studs. The lady now melted, and said, 
“‘ My dear Sir, excuse me. You must understand 
the measures I am compelled to take to keep off 
the profane. I know English people who have 
travelled 500 leagues to see me, and who, after 
having stared at me at their leisure, have gone off 
without saying so much as ‘Thank you.’ If talent 
make an artist a rare animal, it is not worth while 
trying to be one. You must understand, moreover, 
the loss of time. If you were writing an important 
romance, would you be pleased ifan intruder came 
upon you in the heat of your subject, and loaded 
you with old compliments?” Here M. Adrien felt 
bound to make a feint of retiring; but Mademoiselle 
would not hear of it, because he was of ‘la grande 
famille.” “Besides, to-day,” the lady added, 
“you'll not disturb me, for I am sheep-shearing!” 
Invited to witness this unsavoury part of farm 
labour, Peeping Adrien was told that if he did not 
like it the worse for him. ‘TI have got one half 
sheared,” said Mademoiselle, “and if I leave him 
so he will freeze on one side and broil on the other, 
and that will hurt him.” Under the chroniqueur's 
eyes Mademoiselle sheared seven of her flock! 

He then accompanied the lady to see her dogs, 
and goats, and horses—speaking freely of their 
breeding qualities by the way. ‘Do you shoot?” 
asked Peeping Adrien. ‘‘ Yes, of course; but I am 
very clumsy. The only thing I do understand is 
rearing cattle. I was born to be a farmer; but 
fatality made me a painter. I am out of my true 
vocation.” Hereupon M. Adrien rallied the lady, 
agreeing with her that painting was not her forte, 
and that he would look out for a place for her as 
ploughboy. Then they laughed heartily: item in 
Peeping Adrien’s note-book. 

The thousand and one pretty and curious things 
in Mdlle. Bonheur’s-house are not passed over. The 
gothic chairs, the brass chandeliers, the family por- 
traits, are set forth. The easels are described as 
covered with studies of stags and horses, preparations 
for a great picture—a commission from abroad. 
‘*Oh, those foreigners !” the patriotic Peeping Adrien 
exclaims. Mdlle. Bonheur studies each individual 
of her great pictures apart, and then groups the 
whole. “In this way she draws 4,000/. out of the 
coffers of wealthy Albion.” Sometimes the lady is 
wilful, and will not sell at any price. A bit she 
holds to be superlatively good she keeps, and will 
not be tempted by gold. M. Adrien saw a sheep- 
fold, with the name of M. de Rothschild chalked in 
the corner. The artist explained that she intended 
it for the millionnaire; but that now she had made 
up her mind to keep it for herself. ‘‘ Perhaps,” 
Peeping Adrien maliciously adds, ‘I am the first 
to give this bad news to the Baron. I am sorry, 





because we have quarrelled since the ‘affaire des 
cuisines, and I am afraid this will not mend 
matters.” Mdlle. Bonheur’s favourites are Troyon 
and Corot, and her rooms are full of these masters. 
At “dewy eve” Mdlle. Bonheur conducted her 
intruder graciously to her gates, telling him, by the 
way, that she painted, as a rule, eight hours daily. 

Taking advantage of the appearance of H. Dumas 
the younger’s new novel, ‘ L’Affaire Clémenceau,’ 
Albert Wolff steps lightly in the wake of Peeping 
Adrien. But Wolff is as timid as a girl at her 
first ball, when compared with the rusé Adrien. 
M. Wolff tells us that he accompanied M. de Ville- 
messant when this gentleman went to M. Dumas’s 
charming nest in the Avenue de Neuilly, in order 
to tempt the author of the ‘Dame aux Camellias’ 
to sell his new work for publication in the Lvéne- 
ment, The conversation between the editor and the 
novelist is given; and the latter is shown declining 
the most tempting offers, on the ground that it 
would spoil his work to cut it into pieces for piece- 
meal publication in a daily paper. He would not 
sacrifice his art to bank-notes. He had copied 
‘ L’ Affaire Clémenceau’ five or six times “ with his 
own hand,” on the ground that he found he went 
most carefully over it in this way; and if he has 
now given it to the world, it is because he believes 
he has completed it in every part to the best of his 
ability. This will appear to bluff Englishmen very 
like a “‘ puff preliminary,” not at all distasteful to 
the chief bird in “the charming nest in the Avenue 
de Neuilly.” But then we are such a prosaic people, 
and do not know how to turn our ‘charming nests,” 
when we have them, to account. We waste our 
domestic sweetness when we might turn it into 
solid ducats! 





LIFE IN SPAIN. 
Valencia del Cid. 

HucxstTers, their cries, their wares, and their 
doings, are being rapidly improved from the face 
of European civilized life. London has long since 
““moved on” these peripatetic merchants, who 
made morning, noon and night hideous with their 
cries. The descendants of the fashionable orange- 
dealers of King Charles’s days still ply their 
precarious trade amongst us, the guardian of the 
public peace keeping his eye upon the fair specimen 
of Irishry who dodges from foot- to road-way. 
Valencia del Cid has not yet improved from the 
face of her earth these wandering ‘“ merchant 
adventurers.” They cry their wares at all hours, 
and certainly find customers, the venders being 
numerous and persuasive. 

The roasted-pumpkin merchant, a lady, wanders 
up and down, tempting young Valencia and indiges- 
tion, at a farthing aslice: her stock-in-trade a small 
board, a sharp knife, and the roasted pumpkin. She 
is seated upon an easily removable rush-bottomed 
chair, and never fails to collect an audience, the 
buyers of course the less numerous body; the 
hungry eyes of the lookers-on follow with melan- 
choly significance the fortunate purchaser of a 
slice, who marches off in triumph with his treasure, 
which step by step disappears. Some of the 
more adventurous of the Valencian youth, young 
descendants of old wandering Arabs, price the 
commodity, but having no means wherewith to 
purchase, criticize with severity both the quality 
of the article and its money value. Some, more 
mischievous, will venture upon a ridiculously low 
bid for the stock remaining unsold. 

Noisy, bustling and pushing is the vender of 
hot coffee; his stock-in-trade are a coffee-urn 
with a tap in it, and a small stand for glasses. 
He marches up and down the thoroughfares 
at a pace somewhat less rapid than an Irish- 
man’s trot, shouting at the top of his voice, 
“Coffee hot ! coffee hot, hot, hot !”” He runs up and 
down, in and out, with the acumen of a dog— 
always ing crowd if he can find one. He never 
spills his coffee nor runs over anyone. Early and 
late, in wet and chilly weather, he is looking for 
his customers—in shops, at street corners, the 
barber’s shop, the tartana stands, under door- 
ways. In this temperate town he supplies, with 
much credit to all concerned, the place of the gin- 
shop. Young Valencia stimulates its animal heat 
with exhilarating hot coffee rather than pernicious 





but seductive fire-water. Of late years the trade 
in oranges from this port has been enormously 
extended, and in the season boxes of this fruit 
cover the quay at the ‘‘Grao.” On the spot, and 
ripe, it is delicious; the rind is somewhat thick 
and unsightly ; but the flavour quite compensates 
for any shortcomings in the way of exterior 
appearance. 

The “ Tartanero,” or tartana-driver, is Valen- 
cia’s “‘cabby.” There are three species, the country 
Tartanero, the seaside ditto, and the more aristo- 
cratic ditto of Valencia proper. To begin with the 
latter. Heknowsevery place, everything, everybody; 
as to saints, he knows the Calendar by heart, and 
can tell you where the best performance of the day 
can be seen and heard. His vehicle is a tilted cart, 
& la Barkis, his seat upon the shaft. Pepe and 
Juanita hire his vehicle for a ‘‘ paseo”; he plays 
third party with wonderful discretion, and, singing 
to himself, drowns the echo which usually follows 
a too close proximity of lips. He drives Mem- 
bers of Parliament, old dowagers, military and 
naval men, town councillors, merchants, and all 
sorts of saints and sinners, up and down the 
Prado, overhearing all their secrets, and report- 
ing none. The country Tartanero is the pet of 
the village, and is overwhelmed on market-day 
with all sorts and descriptions of little commis- 
sions, and is, doubtless, paid in kind by ruby lips. 
The Tartanero of the Grao is younger, more light- 
headed and light-hearted than his brethren; he is 
always pressing you to ride, assuring you that one 
more will fill his vehicle, and that he has a great 
desire to see you fill the vacancy. Once caught, 
you must await his complement of passengers ; he 
is sometimes surly and impudent, as the trains 
now compete with him for the traffic; and as he is 
an adept at Valencia’s billingsgate, he will favour 
you with a sample on very small provocation. Like 
a London cabman, he is very fond of “leaving it to 
you,” when the fare has to be arranged. 

You can get books in Valencia, and there are 
some fine collections here. Book-worming takes 
time, however, and red-hot tourists will see all the 
sights in a couple of days be the sun ever so furious. 

You may always find a minstrel in a Spanish 
town. If at a loss, ask the barber; he can 
usually operate upon a guitar as skilfully as upon 
your chin; at any rate, he will direct you. Passing 
a café, frequented by Tartaneros and other workers, 
for daily bread, I heard one of the sweetest tenor 
voices you can imagine. I looked in and saw that. 
the room was only partially filled. I entered, seated 
myself, called for coffee, and commissioned the 
tenor to do his best ; for nearly two hours he dis- 
coursed sweet melody. One song he sang with 
peculiar archness and effect. I found, later, that. 
Ronda was his native “pueblo.” Here is the song, 
or as much of it as I can remember :— 

Where ‘‘ Guadilvin” dashes o’er the cliffs 
By Ronda’s breezy bowers, 

And sunbeams dance, and zephyrs kiss 

The bubbles tossed in fairy showers. 

Oh! peachy cheeks, oh! laughing eyes, 

Oh! Ronda’s witching daughters, 

You ’ve need of ‘‘orison-” and ‘‘ave”; 

Those black eyes flash such awful slaughters. 
And when they sing their witching songs, 
And when they dance their witching dances, 


As thick as hail ‘‘ Love’s ” arrows fly, 

And dig as deep as ten-feet lances. 

Your heart’s as sound as deep-toned be 
When first you find yourself in Ronda : 
Wait! if ’tis of flesh twill bleed, 

And loving hopeless, die the fonder. 

Her sons are brave, her daughters fair ; 

To France they never bowed the knee ; 

For homes and wives they fought and bled ; 
Their cry was ‘‘Spain and Liberty.” 

Gil Perez is their barber, “‘ sangrador”; 

He shaves, he cups, sells leeches, too. 

Ah! did he cure broken hearts, 

Good gracious, what a trade .he’d do! 
Farewell to Ronda and its tumbling stream, 
Clouds dashing upwards of its silver spray; 
Farewell, ‘“‘ Pepita!” Where’s the heart 
I’ve lost, and you have stolen away? 


The Dulzainero is peculiar to Valencia. His 
stock-in-trade consists of an instrument resembling 
a flageolet. The concert is not complete without 
the drummer. These melodious Siamese twins 
whistle and drum wherever the chance of remu- 
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neration suggests itself. 
article they discourse is very delightful; but a 
German band is much worse, for they keep worse 
time and make much more noise.— 

I’m at Shingleton- super-Mare, casting pebbles into the 


sea 
A German band ‘The Cure’ plays ; the sailors think it 


melo 

I think it real painful wail, a war of brass and drum, 

The natives stare with open mouths, and shout ‘‘The 
music 8 come. 

The Dulzainero and the drummer are fair average 

street musicians. I noticed their collections of 

coin were lamentably small. No wonder Dul- 

zainero looks pale and thin, piping all day upon 

low diet. The travelling tinker, the charcoal-dealer, 

the pine-nut seller, waylaying young Valencia on 

its way home from school, complete the list. 

“El sindico del tribunal de las aguas,” or the 
sindicate of the water-tribunal, is a great cha- 
racter. These members of the irrigatory parlia- 
ment are by no means an insignificant body in 
this rich, teeming, but thirsty province. The old 
Moorish works remain to this day, and have been 
utilized by each succeeding generation. The appor- 
tionment of the waters of the Turia and its trick- 
ling tributaries is a very serious matter. Here is a 
portrait: a man with large features; a head too 
small to match, upon which rests very insecurely a 
conical hat, brilliantly glossy during the session. 
A jacket rather small, ample trousers and a long 
stick, complete the picture. The first of these 
parliaments dates back to a.p. 911; they have to 
settle all disputes touching irrigation, and their 
award is final. F. W. C. 





SUPPLEMENT TO THE BUDGET OF PARADOXES. 
(No. VIL) 

(No. 21.) The high authority named at the end 
is Pascal, an early cultivator of mathematical pro- 
bability, and obviously too much enamoured of his 
new pursuit. But he conceives himself bound to 
wager on one side or the other. To the argument 
(Pensées, ch. 7) that “le juste est de ne point 
parier,” he answers, “ Oui: mais il faut parier; 
vous étes embarqué; et ne parier point que Dieu 
est, c’est parier qu’il n’est pas.” Leaving Pascal’s 
argument to make its way with a person who, 
being a sceptic, is yet positive that the issue is sal- 
vation or perdition, if a God there be,—for the 
case as put by Pascal requires this,—I shall merely 
observe that a person who elects to believe in God, 
as the best chance of gain, is not one who, accord- 
ing to Pascal’s creed, or any other worth naming, 
will really secure that gain. I wonder whether 
Pascal's curious imagination ever presented to him 
in sleep his convert, in the future state, shaken out 
of a red-hot dice-box upon a red-hot hazard-table, 
as perhaps he might have been, if Dante had been 
the later of the two. The original idea is due to the 
elder Arnobius, who, as cited by Bayle, speaks 
thus :— 

“*Sed et ipse [Christus] que pollicetur, non probat. Ita 
est. Nulla enim, ut dixi, futurorum potest existere com- 
probatio. Cum ergo hee sit conditio futurorum, ut teneri 
et comprehendi nullius possint anticipationis attactu ; 
nonne purior ratio est, ex duobus incertis, et in ambigua 
expectatione pendentibus, id potius credere, quod aliquas 
spes ferat, quam omnino quod nullas? In illo enim age 
culi nihil est, si quod dicitur imminere, cassum fiat et 
vacuum: in hoc damnum est maximum, id est salutis | 
amissio, si cum tempus advenerit aperiatur non fuisse 
mendacium.” 

Really Arnobius seems to have got as much out 
of the notion, in the third century, as if he had 
been fourteen centuries later, with the arithmetic 
of chances to help him. 

(No. 21.) The infinite character of the offence 
against an infinite being is laid down in Dryden’s 
Religio Laici, and is, no doubt, an old argument :— 

For, granting we have sinned, and that th’ offence 
Of man is made against Omnipotence, 

Some price that bears proportion must be paid, 
And infinite with infinite be weighed. 

See then the Deist lost ; remorse for vice 

Not paid; or, paid, inadequate in price. 

Dryden, in the words “‘ bears proportion”’ is in 
verse more accurate than most of the recent 
repeaters in prose. And this is not the only case of 
the kind in his argumentative poetry. 

(No. 21.) The following is an extract from the 
English Cyclopedia, Art. TABLES :— 

“1853. William Shanks, ‘Contributions to Mathema- 


I cannot say that the 





| 





tics, comprising chiefly the Rectificatiou of the Circle to 
607 Places of Tables,’ London, 1853. [QUADRATURE OF 
THE CIRCLE.] Here is a table, because it tabulates the 
results of the subordinate steps of this enormous calcu- 
lation as far as 527 decimals; the remainder being added 
as results only during the printing. For instance, one 
step is the calculation of the reciprocal of 601.5001; and 
the result is given. The number of pages required to 
describe these results is 87. Mr. Shanks has also thrown 
off, as chips or splinters, the values of the base of Napier’s 
logarithms, and of its logarithms of 2, 3, 5, 10, to 137 deci- 
mals; and the value of the modulus °4342....to 136 deci- 
mals ; with the 13th, 25th, 37th, ....up to the 72ist powers 
of 2. These tremendous stretches of calculation—at least 
we so call them in our day—are useful in several respects ; 
they prove more than the capacity of this or that computer 
for labour and accuracy; they show that there is in the 
community an increase of skill and courage. We say in 
the community: we fully believe that the unequalled 
turnip which every now and then appears in the news- 
papers is a sufficient presumption that the average turnip 
is’ growing bigger, and the whole crop heavier. All who 
know the history of the quadrature are aware that the 
several increases of numbers of decimals to which a has 
been carried have been indications of a general increase in 
the power to calculate, and in courage to face the labour. 
Here is a comparison of two different times. In the day 
of Cocker, the pupil was directed to perform a common 
subtraction with a voice-accompaniment of this kind: ‘7 
from 4 I cannot, but add 10, 7 from 14 remains 7, set down 
7 and carry 1; 8 and 1 which I carry is 9, 9 from 2 I cannot, 
&c.’ We have before us the announcement of the follow- 
ing table, undated, as open to inspection at the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham, in two diagrams of 7 ft. 2 in. by 
6 ft. 6 in. :—‘ The figure 9 involved into the 912th power, 
and antecedent powers or involutions, containing upwards 
of 73,000 figures. Also, the proofs of the above, containing 
upwards of 146,000 figures. By Samuel Fancourt, of 
Mincing Lane, London, and completed by him in the 
year 1837, at the age of sixteen. N.B. The whole opera- 
tion performed by simple arithmetic.’ The young operator 
calculated by successive squaring the 2nd, 4th, 8th, &c., 
powers up to the 512th, with proof by division. But 511 
multiplications by 9, in the short (or 10—1) way, would 
have been much easier. The 2nd, 32nd, 64th, 128th, 256th, 
and 512th powers are given at the back of the announce- 
ment. The powers of 2 have been calculated for many 
purposes. In vol. ii. of his ‘Magia Universalis Nature et 
Artis,’ Herbipoli, 1658, 4to., the Jesuit Gaspar Schott 
having discovered, on some grounds of theological magic, 
that the degrees of grace of the Virgin Mary were in 
number the 256th power of 2, calculated that number. 
Whether or no his number correctly represented the 
result he announced, he certainly calculated it rightly, 
as we find by comparison with Mr. Shanks.” 

These paradoxes of calculation sometimes appear 
as illustrations of the value of a new method. In 
1863, Mr. G. Suffield, M.A. and Mr. J. R. Lunn, 
M.A., of Clare College and of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, published the whole quotient of 10000... 
divided by 7699, throughout the whole of one of 
the recurring periods, having 7698 digits. This was 
done in illustration of Mr. Suffield’s method of 
Synthetic division. 

Another instance of computation carried para- 
doxical length, in order to illustrate a method, is 
the solution of «* —2z2=—5, the example given of 
Newton’s method, on which all improvements have 
been tested. In 1831, Fourier’s posthumous work 
on equations showed 33 figures of solution, got 
with enormous labour. Thinking this a good oppor- 
tunity to illustrate the superiority of the method 
of W. G. Horner, not then known in France, and 
not much known in England, I proposed to one of 
my classes, in 1841, to beat Fourier on this point, 
as a Christmas exercise. I received several answers, 
agreeing with each other, to 50 places of decimals. 
In 1848, I repeated the proposal, requesting that 
50 places might be exceeded: I obtained answers 
|of 75, 65, 63, 58, 57, and 52 places. But one 
answer, by Mr. W. Harris Johnston, of Dundalk, 
and of the Excise Office, went to 101 decimal 
places. To test the accuracy of this, I requested 
Mr. Johnston to undertake another equation, con- 
nected with the former one in a way which I did 
not explain. His solution verified the former one, 
but he was unable to see the connexion, even when 
his result was obtained. My reader may be as 
much at a loss: the two solutions are— 

2°0945514815423265...... 

9°0544851845767340...... 
The results are published in the Mathematician, 
vol. iii. p. 290. In 1851, another pupil of mine, 
Mr. J. Power Hicks, carried the result to 152 
decimal places, without knowing what Mr. John- 
ston had done. The result is in the English Cyclo- 
pedia, article INVoLUTION AND EvoLurtion. 

I remark that when I write the initial of a 
Christian name, the most usual name of that initial 
is understood. I never saw the name of W. G. 


Horner written at length, until I applied to a re- 


lative e of his, who tok told me ne that he was, as I supposed, 
Wm. George, but that he was named after a relative 
of that surname. 

(No, 24.) The Zetetic system still lives in lec- 
tures and books; as it ought to do, for there is no 
way of teaching a truth comparable to opposition. 
The last I heard of it was in lectures at Plymouth 
in October, 1864. Since this time a prospectus has 
been issued of a work entitled ‘The Earth not a 
Globe’; but whether it has been published I do 
not know. The contents are as follows :— 

“The Earth a Plane—How circumnavigated.—How time 
is lost or gained.—Why a ship’s hull disappears (when out- 
ward bound) before the mast-head.—Why the Polar Star 
sets when we proceed Southward, &c.—Why a pendulum 
vibrates with less velocity at the Equator than at the Pole. 
—The allowance for rotundity supposed to be made by 
surveyors, not made in practice.—Measurement of Arcs 
of the Meridian unsatisfactory.—Degrees of Longitude 
North and South of the Equator considered.—Eclipses 
and Earth’s form considered.—The Earth no motion on 
axis or in orbit.—How the Sun moves above the Earth’s 
surface concentric with the North Pole.—Cause of Day 
and Night, Winter and Summer; the long alternation of 
light and darkness at the Pole.—Cause of the Sun rising 
and setting.—Distance of the Sun from London, 4,028 
miles—How measured.—Chullenge to Mathematicians.— 
Cause of Tides.—Moon self-luminous, NOT a reflector.— 
Cause of Solar and Lunar eclipses. —Stars not w orlds ; their 
distance.—Earth, the only material world; its true posi- 
tion in the universe ; its condition and ultimate destruc- 
tion by fire (2 Peter iii.), &c.” 

I wish there were geoplatylogical lectures in 
every town in England (platylogical, in composi- 
tion, need not mean bebbling). The late Mr. Henry 
Archer would, if alive, be very much obliged to 
me for recording his vehement denial of the round- 
ness of the earth: he was excited if he heard any 
one call it a globe. I cannot produce his proof 
from the Pyramids, and from some caves in Arabia. 
He had other curious notions, of course: I should 
no more believe that a flat earth was a man’s only 
paradox, than I should that Dutens, the editor of 
Leibnitz, was eccentric only in supplying a tooth 
which he had lost by one which he found in an 
Italian tomb, and fully believed that it had once 
belonged to Scipio Africanus, whose family vault 
| was discovered, it is supposed, in 1780. Mr. Archer 
is of note as the suggester of the perforated border 
of the postage-stamps, and, I think, of the way of 
doing it: for this he got 4,000/. reward. He was 
a civil engineer. 

(August 28, 1865.) The ‘ Zetetic Astronomy’ has 
come into my hands. When, in 1851, I went to see 
the Great Exhibition, I heard an organ played by a 
performer who seemed very desirous to exhibit one 

particular stop. ‘‘ What do you think of that stop?” 
I was asked.—‘‘ That depends on the name of it,” 
said I.—‘‘ Oh! what can the name have to do with 
the sound? ‘that which we call a rose,’ &c.”— 
“ The name has everything to do with it: if it be 
a flute-stop, I think it very harsh; but if it be a 
railway-whistle-stop, I think it very sweet.” So as 
to this book : if it be childish, it is clever; but if it 
be mannish, it is unusually foolish. The fiat earth, 
floating tremulously on the sea; the sun moving 
always over the flat, giving day when near enough, 
and night when too far off; the self-luminous moon, 
with a semi-transparent invisible moon, created to 
give her an eclipse now and then; the new law of 
perspective, by which the vanishing of the hull 
before the masts, usually thought to prove the 
earth globular, really proves it flat ;—all these and 
other things are well fitted to form exercises for a 
person who is learning the elements of astronomy. 
The manner in which the suny dips into the sea, 
especially in tropical climates, upsets the whole. 
Mungo Park, I think, gives an African hypothesis 
which explains phenomena better than this. The 
sun dips into the western ocean, and the people 
there cut him in pieces, fry him in a pan, and then 
join him together again, take him round the under- 
way, and set him up in the east. I hope this book 
will be read, and that many will be puzzled by it: 
for there are many whose notions of astronomy 
deserve no better fate. There is no subject on 
which there is so little accurate conception as that 
of the motions of the heavenly bodies. The author, 
though confident in the extreme, neither impeaches 
the honesty of those whose opinions he assails, nor 
allots them any future inconvenience: in these 
points he is worthy to live on a globe, and to re- 
volve in twenty-four hours. A. DE Morgan. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
Messrs. Moxon will shortly publish ‘ Lyra Ele- 
gantiarum : a Collection ofsome of the best Specimens 
of Vers de Société and Vers d’Occasion in the 
English Language, by deceased Authors,’ edited by 
Frederick Locker. 

The Council of University College, at their 
meeting on Saturday last, appointed Mr. A. Mel- 
ville Bell—known as an author on Elocution and 
Public Reading, and more recently for his invention 
of Visible Speech—to be Evening Lecturer on 
Elocution to the College, during next session. 

Sir Thomas Phillips has been elected Chairman 
of the Council of the Society of Arts. 


Mr. Murray has issued in a lucky moment a 
little book called ‘Memorials of the Tower of 
London,’ by Lieut.-Gen. Lord De Ros. The book 
is well illustrated. The account given by Lord De 
Ros of the recent alterations, as well as the 
description of the present state of the Tower, are 
also well done. In the historical part, there are a 
few slips of the pen, which ought to be corrected 
in a second edition. 


We are glad to hear that Mr. E, B. Eastwick, 
one of our first Eastern scholars, and author of 
‘The Handbook of India,’ has been appointed 
Private Secretary to Lord Cranborne, the new 
minister for India. 


The Committee of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund are preparing for publication both the 
account of the exploring party and the series of 
photographs taken by them in the Holy Land. 
These will be accompanied by the Report, drawn 
up by Mr. Deutsch, at the instance of the Com- 
mittee, on the paleographical and _ historical 
value belonging to some of the specimens sub- 
mitted to him for examination. The conciseness of 
the extract from this Report, contained in a recent 
number of the Athenceum, seems to have given rise 
to one or two questions which can only be solved 
by the perusal of these documents in their complete 
form. A paper on Semitic (Phcenician, Samaritan, 
Hebrew) Paleography, with special reference to 
these and other recent finds, will also, we believe, 
be read by Mr. Deutsch at the forthcoming Arche- 
ological Congress, section of Antiquities. 


The prize system has at length attained its zenith- 
Under the pretence of doing a public service,—and, 
we have no doubt, a sincere, though mistaken, 
belief that he is doing such service,—Mr. Henry 
W. Peek proposes to buy the copyright of four 
books, on the great and difficult topic of the 
Preservation of Commons, for 2251. Two of these 
books are to be legal and learned, and can only be 
written even decently by men high at the bar. The 
other two are to be popular and picturesque, and 
would tax the very highest literary powers. But 
even this small pittance is not to be given to the 
competent men. It is to be raffled for, drawn for, 
scrambled for, by a mob. The clever fellows are 
only allowed to take their chance. Mr. Peek must 
have an odd conception of the present state of the 
legal and literary markets if he dreams of getting 
his four books written by competent men. ‘“ Very 
great uncertainty prevails,” he says in his proposals, 
“fas to the legal rights of Commoners and Lords of 
the Manor, and it is believed that the latter have 
been considerably exaggerated. The competitors 
should trace the origin of these rights from an early 
period, explaining their original significance and the 
duties which devolved on Lords of Manors, the 
nature of their courts, and their relations with their 
tenants in early times, stating what, in the opinion 
of the writer, is the true relation of the Lord of the 
Manor to his tenants and the public, and his duty 
with reference to the rights held by him over the 
waste lands of his manor, having regard to the 
altered circumstances of modern times ; the writer 
should consider generally the question how far the 
public now possess, or ever had, or ought to have 
conferred on it, rights to the enjoyment of land for 
purposes of recreation. The writer should state the 
principles which have guided the Legislature in the 
past, and which, in his opinion, ought to guide 
them in the future, with reference to the inclosure 
of Commons, distinguishing those in agricultural 
districts from those near large towns, adverting 


especially to the Statute of Merton, and stating its 


present legal effect, having regard to the provisions | 
of the general Inclosure Acts of recent times. The | 


writer should also explain the causes of the decay 


of Commoners’ rights in waste lands situate near | 


large towns, and whether legislation can justly be 
applied, and, if so, in what manner, to prevent the 
Lord of the Manor taking the private advantage to 
himself of the lapse of the Commoners’ rights owing 
to increased population. The writer should sum up 


‘permanent record should be made of the probable 
authenticity or doubtfulness of each picture’ now 
placed at the National Portrait Exhibition. Some- 
thing of this kind ought to be done. Who is to do 
it? ‘D’ is unfortunate in his illustration ‘of the 
speedy way in which oral tradition fails’ with 
regard to portraits, when he cites certain letters to 
the Times newspaper, impugning the authenticity 
of one of the portraits of Kitty Fisher, by Reynolds, 


| No. 107, now at the British Institution, the pro- 


the leading features of the questions involved in the | 


subjects indicated, and state what changes in the 


law would be desirable and, in his opinion, justi- , 


fiable, in the interest of the public, with a view to 
the preservation of Commons, especially those near 
large towns, without doing violence to the rights 
of private property.” We undertake to say that 
there are not ten lawyers at the bar who could 
write a satisfactory book on this wide topic. The 
time of these men is worth twenty guineas a day; 
and Mr. Peek wants them to work for sixpence a 
day, with a good chance of not getting the sixpence 
when it is earned. 


We have received a rather long letter from Mr. 


| 


} 


perty of Lord Crewe. ‘D’ has overlooked the 
remarks made by yourself on this subject in re- 
viewing the current Exhibition (Athen. No. 2016, 
p. 808, col. 1). Had ‘D’ followed the indication 
there given he would have found that Reynolds’s 
ledger, as published by Mr. Cotton, effectually 
disposes of the idea that this work represents ‘a 
virtuous lady named Woolls.’ The P.R.A. wrote, 
under April, 1774, ‘ M1. Crewe, for Kitty Fisher’s 
picture, 52l. 70s.’ As Mr. Crewe is not likely to 
have had two such pictures, as the work in question 
has.long been reputed to be Kitty’s portrait, and is 
sent to the British Institution by the present Lord 
Crewe, with her name attached, we cannot doubt 


Ottley, in reply to Mr. Bohn; but the points | that here is the portrait designated in the ledger 


of Reynolds. Moreover, the Munro Collection con- 


debated relate to personal matters of agreement | 
and disagreement, in which the public would take | 
little interest. We cannot lend our columns to the | 


tained another ‘Kitty Fisher, undoubtedly by 
Reynolds, almost identical with this, which is well 





discussion of private arrangements between author 
and publisher. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Surrey 
Archeological Society, to receive the Report of the 
Council, and to elect the officers for the ensuing 
year, will be held on Wednesday, the 18th inst. 
The Archeological excursion of the members and 
their friends to Stoke d’Abernon, Cobham, and Fox 
Warren, will take place early in August. 


The Early English Text Society this week issues 
to its subscribers the first instalment of its Texts 
for the present year, seven in number, namely, 
‘Seinte Marherete, the Meiden ant Martyr,’ three 
Texts of ab. a.p. 1200, 1310, 1330, first edited in 
1862, by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A., and 
now re-issued,—‘ The Romance of Kyng Horn; 
Floris and Blancheflour ; and the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin,’ edited from the MS. in the Library 
of the University of Cambridge, by the Rev. J. 
Rawson Lumby,—‘ Political, Religious, and Love 
Poems from the Lambeth MS., No. 306, and other 
MSS.,’ edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq.,—‘A 
Tretice in Englisch breuely drawe out of the book 
of Quintis essencijs in Latyn, that Hermys the 
prophete and king of Egipt, after the flood of Noe, 
fader of Philosophris, hadde by reuelacioun of an 
aungil of God to him sente,’ edited from the Sloane 
MS. 73, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq.,—‘ Parallel 
Extracts from 29 MSS. of Piers Plowman, with 
comments, and a Proposal for the Society’s Three- 
text edition of the Poem,’ by the Rev. W. W. 
Skeat, M.A., 1s.—‘ Hali Meidenhad,’ about 1200 
A.D., edited for the first time from the MS. (witha 
translation), by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne,—‘ Sir 
David Lyndesay’s Monarche, Part II., the Com- 
playnt of the King’s Papingo, and other Minor 
Poems,’ edited from the first editions, by Fitzedward 
Hall, Esq. Four more Texts are in the press for 
this year’s subscription of a guinea, namely, ‘ Some 
Treatises, by Richard Rolle de Hampole,’ to be 
edited from Robert of Thorntone’s unique MS. by 
the Rev. G. Perry, M.A.,—‘ Merlin, Part II,’ edited 
by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq.,—‘ Dan Michel’s 
Ayenbite of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience,’ in 
the Kentish dialect, 1340 a.p., to be edited from 
the unique MS. in the British Museum by Richard 
Morris, Esq.,—‘ Levins’s Manipulus Vocabulorum,’ 
1570, the first of the Dictionary Series, to be edited 
by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. And one of the Com- 
mittee has sent outan appeal for fresh subscriptions 
to enable his fellow-managers to issue six more 
Texts this year, which the Society’s editors can 
produce before Christmas. 

By a slip of the pen we last week (page 13) gave 
the name of Mr. Newby (instead of Mr. Tinsley) as 
the publisher of a novel called ‘Emily Foinder.’ 

We give the following from “An Attentive 
Reader” :—“ Your Correspondent ‘D,.’ of last week, 
enlarges upon a suggestion which I have already 
observed in the Atheneum, in urging that some 


| known by the engraving. As to its having been 


painted by Cosway, its style puts that entirely 
out of the question. Cosway might have pro- 
duced such a design, and Reynolds, consciously or 


| unconsciously, have copied the same; but the former 


certainly did not paint this picture. There is nothing 
strange in the act of borrowing a design for a por- 


| trait. ‘D’ will find a startling instance of it in 





Mrs. Beale’s portrait, at the National Portrait Ex- 
hibition, of the infamous Countess of Shrewsbury 
(898), which is a direct repetition of Lely’s Theo- 
dosia, Lady Cornbury (900). If your Correspondent 
examines the well-known note-books in which Mr. 
Beale records the manner of his ‘dear heart’s’ 
studies, he will be assisted to understand how the 
repetition came about, and what was the relation- 
ship between the Beales and Lely. F. G. 8.” 


One of the signs of the times may be observed 
in an advertisement of acheap morning paper, where 
a certain tradesman states as follows: ‘ Dress- 
coats lent at Mr. ——’s, No. 0, —— Street, 
Covent Garden. The finest clothes may be had for 
the opera, balls, and marriages.” This is to us a new 
idea, that may be beneficial to the extent of reducing 
the frequency of the custom which dictates wearing 
the absurd garments in question. We have heard 
of two men sharing one “ dress-coat,” but never 
that a man might hire such a thing. 


Maps of the war district pour upon us. Mr. 
Stanford has put forth a clear and compact ‘Shilling 
Map of Northern Italy,’ as it was before the recent 
cession of Venetia to France.—Mr. Bacon has 
published a ‘Map of Central Europe,’ with the 
lines strongly marked, as they should be in a map 
intended for the million. 

The following notes 
spondent :— 


are from a Corre- 
“July 7, 1866. 
“This note from Mr. Bazalgette will explain 
the cause of my addressing you: ‘ Having just seen 
a letter written by you in favour of the late M. Le 
Page, I hasten to tell you that on Thursday last 
(the 26th of June), on his return from teaching my 
children, he was knocked down by an express 
train at Wimbledon Station, and killed. As he has 
no relations in this country, I have undertaken to 
bury him at Morden; and if you like to attend his 
funeral, I shall be happy to see you at my house 
on Sunday afternoon, at three o’clock. I have 
known M. Le Page for three years only, but 
entertained great respect for him, and am anxious 
to learn something of his history, &c. (Signed) 
J. W. BazaucettTe.’—This letter appears to afford 
the best testimony in favour of the excellent man, 
whom it was my good fortune to be well acquain 
with for I think more than thirty-five years. His 
zeal as a teacher of French went far beyond the 
ordinary scope of giving lessons, and to that end 
he wrote a number of useful works, of which the 
‘Echo de Paris,’ the ‘French Speaker,’ and the 
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‘French Prompter’ are now before me. The first 
of thése had so large and constant a sale, that it 
ought to have secured the author a good income. 
Unfortunately, the publisher failed, through the 
destruction of the Royal Exchange by fire, and the 
copyright being sold in bankruptcy, M. Le Page’s 
share in it somehow or other lapsed by the trans- 
action. He was, in fact, too single-minded a man to 
cope with the world, and sure to get the worst in 
matters of business ; but, nevertheless, he managed 
to be independent, and never became a burthen to 
his friends. Your space is too precious to allow of 
my dwelling at greater length on a character only 
distinguished by pureness, intelligence and modesty, 
which latter quality often stood in the way of his 
advancement. M. Le Page was born at Orleans, in 
France, where his father was a physician, and 
where a brother holds, or held to a late period, 
some judicial office. He always expressed dissatis- 
faction at the result of the original Revolution, 
and this feeling, and a love of freedom, brought 
him to England, where he kept the even tenor of 
his way, without concerning himself about politics 
or other public matters, and he must have been 
near seventy-five years of age when he met with 
his melancholy fate. ¥..8,” 


The Report of Owens College, Manchester, has 
been issued, and states the continued advance of 
the institution, although affected by recent events 
of a public nature. Considerable changes have 
occurred in the staff of Professors, due to death, 
removal, and resignation, and resulting in the 
appointment of Mr. Jack as Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, Mr. A. Ward as Professor of the | 
English Language, Literature, and Ancient and | 
Modern History (a tolerably comprehensive chair, 
one might say), and Mr. W. S. Jevons as Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
and of Political Economy. The creation of the new 
degree of Doctor of Literature, by the University 
of London, is referred to in this Report, with the 
conditions to its attainment. The following state- 
ment is interesting: ‘It is a characteristic of the 
London University, more open to question than its 
zeal in behalf of experimental science, that it has 
ceased of late years to exact of candidates for 
degrees in Arts and Science that they should be 
members of one of its affiliated Colleges. Whatever 
judgment may be formed of the expediency of this 
innovation, it is a mistake to infer from it that the 
University intended to disparage the value of aca- 
demic training. The Senate has published recently 
@ most instructive analysis of the results of the 
examination for B.A. in October last. This analysis 
sets in a strong light the comparative efficiency 
of collegiate and non-collegiate training, even as 
preparation for degree examinations—not to speak | 
of other points of contrast which examinations do 
not test. At that examination there were 104 can- 
didates in all, of whom 50 came from one or other | 
of the affiliated Colleges, 11 from other Colleges or | 
Schools, and 43 were registered as private students. 
Of the 104 candidates, 50 passed, and 54 were 
rejected; but the rejections were very unequally | 
distributed. Of the candidates from the Colleges of | 
the University, 34 per cent. failed to pass ; whereas | 
of those from other Colleges and Schools, 54°5 per 
cent., and of the private students as many as 70°5 
per cent. were rejected. These figures need cause 
no surprise, and assuredly they afford no ground for 
any self-congratulation on the part of the Colleges. 
I quote them only to show that the practice of the 
University implies no doubt on the part of its 
authorities of the value, generally, of systematic 
training; and that its experience is in harmony 
with all reasonable anticipations.” 

Letters recently received from Australia an- 
nounce the arrival at Melbourne of 100,000 salmon, 
sea, and brown trout ova, 40 per cent. of which 
were hatching in the breeding ponds of the river 
Plenty, in Tasmania. It is also stated that at least 
2,000 salmon fry, varying in length from 9 inches 
to 12 inches, had left the fresh water and gone to 
sea, and that 400 brown trout, about 12 inches 
long, the produce of the ova, shipped in January, 
1864, are thriving in ponds. 


In the last number of the Comptes Rendus, M. 














of Sciences a round pebble, coated with a greenish | 
micaceous schist, and possessing a fine grain, which 
was discovered by M. Garrigou, in the lower grotto | 
at Massat-Arritge, in the midst of a vast quantity | 
of human remains and flint implements, of the age | 
of the fossil reindeer. On the smooth surface of 
this fragment, which is 18 centimetres long and 10 
broad, is the profile of a bear in the act of walking, 
extremely well executed. The authenticity of this 
curious stone is stated to be unquestionable. 


King Louis the First of Bavaria, who recently 
presented the town of Mannheim with the statue 
of Iffland, has added to this bounty by the present 
of another statue, which is to be finished in the 
cuurse of this summer, that is, if the war does not 
extend to those lovely shores. It is the statue of 
Wolfgang Heribert von Dalberg, Reichsfreiherr, and 
younger brother of the Prince Primas and Grand- 
Duke of Frankfort. Born in the same year as 
Goethe, in 1749, at Hernsheim, near Worms, he 
afterwards devoted his services to Baden, where he 
filled different high posts, and at last the highest 
as States Minister. But more than by his high 
position, he has gained a reputation by his cultiva- 
tion of dramatic poetry. Dalberg presided in the 
management of the Mannheim Theatre till 1803 ; 
under his direction, and by the protection which 
it offered to the rising talent of Germany, it rose 
to be, in fact, a national theatre. Young Schiller 
found a shelter at Mannheim, and began here his 
triumphal march with the ‘Robbers’ and the 
‘Conspiracy of Fiesco.’ At the same time Mann- 
heim became the nursery-ground for the most dis- 
tinguished artists, such as Iffland, Beil, Beck, &c. 
Dalberg tried his own hand at several dramatic 
works (‘ Walvais and Adelaide,’ ‘ Cora,’ ‘ Electra,’ 


‘The Female Marriage-Hater,’ ‘The Monk of | 


Carmel,’ &c.), which, however, did not keep a place 
on the stage. He kept up a lively correspondence 
with Schiller, and died one year after him, in 1806. 
A better counterpart than his statue to that of 
Iffland could not have been imagined : both repre- 
sent one of the most interesting periods Mannheim 
ever had. 


Will Close on Saturday, the 28th instant. 
ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The EXHIBITION of the 
ROYAL ACADEMY is OPEN in the Day from Eight till Seven. 
Admission, One Shilling ; Catalogue, One Shilling.—In the Evening 


| from Half-past Seven till Half-past Ten. Admission, Sixpence ; | 


Catalogue, Sixpence. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 








Will Close on Saturday, July 28. 

SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The Sixty- 
second Annual EXHIBITION isNOW OPEN, 5, Pall Mall East, 
from Nine till Seven.—Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 

WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall._—The GALLERY, with 
a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and de- 
ceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten to Six. 
—Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 

GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.—_The THIRTEENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions 
of Artists of the French and Flemish Schools, IS NOW OPEN, 
admitting also to HOLMAN HUNT’S PICTURE, ‘ The Finding 
of the Saviour in the Temple."—Admission, 1s., Catalogue, 6d. 





THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION, Exhibition 
Road, South Kensington, is NOW OPEN to the Public. Ad- 
mission, on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, and 
Saturdays, 1s. each person ; Tuesdays, 28. 6d. Hours from Ten 


EVENING EXHIBITION of A. MACCALLUM’S LARGE 
PICTURES of ‘Sherwood Forest’ and ‘The Charlemagne Oak 
Fontainebleau,’ with Studies of Woodland, Lake, Glacier, an 
Italian Subjects, DUDLEY GALLERY, Egyptian Hall, Picca- 
dilly. Open from Half-past Seven to 
(including Catalogue), 1s. 


MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
Gallery, 24, Cornhill. This Collection contains examples of 
Holman Hunt—J. Phillip, R.A.—T. Faed, R.A.—J. Lewis, R.A.— 


Ten p.m.— Admission 


Egg, R.A.—Hook, R.A.—Frith, R.A.—Rosa Bonheur—Goodall, 
R.A.—Cooke, R. A.— Creswick, R.A.—Pickersgill, K.A.—Calderon, 
A.R.A, —Sant, A.R.A.—Le Jeune, A.R.A.—Ansdell, A.R.A 


Frost, A.R.A.—Nicol, A.R.A.—Pettie, A.R.A.—Yeames, A.R.A. 
—P. Nasmyth—Linnell, sen.— Dobson, A.R.A.—Cooper, A.R.A.— 
Gale—Marks—F. Hardy—John Faed—Henriette Browne—Frére 
—Ruiperez—Brillouin—Lidderdale—Geo. Smith—Peter Graham, 
&c.—Admission on presentation of address card. 


Mr. and Mrs. GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY, in 
a New Entertainment, entitled A YACHTING CRUISE, by F.C. 
Burnand, Esq., Scenery by Messrs. T. and W. Grieve; with THE 
WEDDING BREAKFAST at Mrs. ROSELEAP’S, by Mr. John 
Parry. Every Evening (except Saturday), at Eight ; Thursday and 
Saturday Mornings, at Three.—Royal Gallery of Illustration, 14, 
Regent Street.—Admission, 1s., 2s., 38. and 5s. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The Prussian Needle Gun, or 
Zundnadel-gewehr, and other Breech-loading Fire-Arms of 
Snider, Green, (Reilly & Co.), Henry, Mount Storm, Westley 
Richards, Spencer. Explanatory Lecture, by Professor Pepper, 
daily at Two and Half-past Seven—and the usual Entertainments, 





d’Archiac is stated to have laid before the Academy 


open from Twelve till Five, Seven till Ten.—Admission, 1s. 


A.M, till Six p.m. Season Tickets, 11. each. Catalogues, 1s. and 1s. 6d. | 


SCIENCE 
+ 
Elements of Quaternions. By the late Sir William 

Rowan Hamilton. (Longmans & Cc.) 

HIS is not a second edition of the former work, 
but a second work: it was nearly printed when the 
author died, and the final superintendence devolved 
on Mr. William Edwin Hamilton, the author’s son. 
We cannot of course even enter on quaternions: 
much less on the difference of two developments 
by the inventor himself. But both this work and 
its predecessor has a table of contents which may 
be called a syllabus, from which general comparison 
may easily be made. Hamilton, to our knowledge, 
was strongly pressed to write a very elementary 

| work for the use of students: he promised to do 
so, and no doubt intended it. But great powers 
cannot engage in little wars: and the present 
work is the result. It is much to be regretted that 
there is no simple elementary account of the sub- 
ject. But in time some energetic young man, who 
takes a fancy to the subject, will be Hamilton’s 
| interpreter to the great body of students. The 
subject of quaternions is as yet the property of a 
very few: to these few the present work will be 
very acceptable. It is the closing effort of one of 
| the most powerful minds of our century. We are 
glad to learn that a biography of Rowan Hamilton 
| is in most competent hands.—Those who still con- 
| found Sir William Rowan Hamilton with Sir 
| William Hamilton are requested to note that 
| Dublin is not Edinburgh, and that mathematics is 
| not metaphysics. By keeping these things steadily 
in view, they will in time make the distinction. 


| An Introduction to Plane Astronomy. By P. T. 
| Main, M.A. (Cambridge, Deighton & Co.) 

| Mr. Main is the son of the Oxford astronomer, 
| and his book will be an excellent introduction to 
| that of his father. And, moreover, since it is 
written with as little mathematics as possible, 
| being at the same time the work of a mathe- 
| matician, it will be useful to a great many who 
| cannot deal with the higher work. Mr. Main the 
| younger, an astronomer from his earliest years, 
; talks about instruments like a person who has 
used them. 


The Stars, in Twelve Maps on the Gnomonic Pro- 
jection. By R. A. Proctor. (Longmans & Co.) 

THESE are two sets of maps, in each of which the 
heavens are gnomonically thrown on the circum- 
scribed dodecahedron. One set has meridians and 
figured constellations, the other has only white stars 

| on black ground. The idea is pretty, and well exe- 

' cuted; and the figured maps, mounted on a solid, 
would be effective. But the division breaks the 
great groups, and the black and white maps would 
not be well adapted for finding stars: even the 

| cubic projection has a defect of this kind, which is 
here of course exaggerated. 


The Constructive Arithmetic: a School Treatise. By 
| J. A. Christie. (Virtue Brothers & Co.) 

' Paropyinc the lines at the beginning of Cocker, 

we might say to every writer on this arithmetic, 

Thy own arithmetic alone can show 

j Th’ vast lots of books which on the subject go. 

' This book has great breadth of detail, and clearness 
of explanation. But before Mr. Christie writes his- 
tory, he should read it. He complains of people 

, talking of division swms, and even of subtraction 

| sums, to which he puts a note of exclamation. Now 
the fact is this: swmma meant a number, and the 
notion is that a number takes its name from the 
name of the highest unit. All numbers were sums: 
and the number gained by addition was summa 
totalis, the total number. A number to be sub- 

tracted was summa deducenda. Gradually, the 
second word dropped out of sum total, and its 
| meaning remained attached to the first: and hence, 
in common life, sum implies an addition and a total. 
| But we have still the old meaning in “a sum of 
| money.” 
The Standard Arithmetical Copybook. By H. 
Combes and E. Haies. (Longmans & Co.) 

| WE have Nos. III. and IV. of a series, on the 

| old plan of questions entered with room for the 

working, and squares for the figures. Not a bad 
plan for beginners. 
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The New Extended Cancelling Table. By William 

Chappelow. (Foster.) 

A tract of six pages, containing tests of divisibility 

of numbers. 

Arithmetical Examples progressively arranged. By 
the Rev. T. Dalton. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Tue author is a master at Eton, and his book is 

unexceptionable. 

The Model Ready Reckoner. (Warne & Co.) 
Reapy reckoners, we mean the books so called, 
are very much alike. The one before us is of a 
clear type, and has a useful appendix. But we do 
not think the list of addresses quite correct. Surely 
the most formal mode of addressing a duke is “My 
Lord Duke,” not ‘My Lord.” And the Baron, 
the degree of peerage next below Viscount, is not 
properly exemplified: the instance chosen is “‘ The 
Right Honourable the Baron Pollock.” We think 
the Lord Chief Baron would stare at such a super- 
scription. The truth is that the baron of the peer- 
age is never addressed as “‘ Baron,” but simply as 


“ My Lord.” 


Step by Step; or, New and Easy Lessons on the 
Sliding Rule for Practical Mechanics. By Charles 
Hoare. (Clayton & Co.) 

TuE title is a fair description of the book. 


Navigation. By Henry Evers. (Longmans & Co.) 
Tuts is one of the ‘‘ School Series’ conducted by 
Mr. Chaplain-General Gleig. It will, we doubt 
not, be found useful. 


A Treatise on Trilinear Co-ordinates, intended 
chiefly for the Use of Junior Students. By C. J.C. 
Price, M.A. 

A new and effective treatise on a subject which is 

gaining great currency. The tendencies of young 

examiners are giving it an undue share in mathe- 
matical education: mathematics is something more 
than a doctrine of curves. 


The Celebrated Theory of Parallels. Demonstration 
of the Celebrated Theorem, Euclid I. Ax.12. By 
Matthew Ryan. (Washington, Chronicle Print.) 

A printed letter to reviewers accompanies this, 
which states that the tract, besides wiping away 
the reproach of geometry, defeats atheism and in- 
fidelity. Mr. Ryan gives an account of his attempt 
to bring his discovery before the world. It is part 
of a work containing “some positive knowledge of 
the Deity, &c.”; and “ academies desiring to pub- 
lish may apply for this manuscript.” 


A Descriptive Treatise on Mathematical Drawing 
Instruments, their Construction, Uses, Qualities, 
Selection, Preservation, and Suggestions for Im- 
provement. By W. F. Stanley. (Printed for 
the Author.) 

THE title promises are well performed. We like 

this book much, and recommend it strongly: the 

number of instruments described is much larger 
than usual. Woodcuts are profusely given, and the 
explanations and instructions are clear and good. 

The author is an inventor as well as a practitioner. 





SOCIETIES. 

Royat Society or Lirerature.—July 4.— 
Sir C. Nicholson, Bart., in the chair.—Messrs. 
F. H. Petrie and E. Villin were elected Members. 
—Mr. Vaux read a paper ‘On a Greek Inscription 
from Thessalonica,’ which had been procured by 
the Rev. D. Morton, through the kindness of R. 
Wilkinson, Esq., H.M. Consul, Salonica. This 
inscription is of much interest, as confirming the 
statement of St. Luke in the 17th chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles, that Thessalonica was 
governed by officers, called Politarchs; a title, 
cnriously enough, found in no work of classical 
times. Mr. Vaux traced the history of this inscrip- 
tion from its first publication by Muratori, in 1740, 
through the successive works of Pococke, Beaujour, 
E. D. Clarke, Leake, Swan, Cousinery, Boeckh, 
&c., and showed that, though some of the later 
copyists had recorded the inscription with tolerable 
fidelity, none of them had produced a rendering of 
it so perfect as that shown in the photograph sent 
to Mr. Morton by Mr. Wilkinson.—Sir Patrick 
Colquhoun read a paper ‘On the Nature and 
Origin of Romaic Greek,’ in which he pointed out 
that this dialect is, properly, the language of the 





lowest trading classes, and may be considered as 
a sort of Greek Lingua franca. It can hardly be 
held deserving the name of a language, nor would 
really be deemed to be so by any except the 
so-called ‘‘ Modern Greeks.” It has little or no 
connexion with the artificial language which has 
been invented by newspaper-writers, authors and 
the bar, and is wholly useless as the exponent of 
the ideas of any persons except the poorest and 
humblest classes. 





ARCHEZOLOGICAL InstTituTE. — July 6.— The 
Marquis Camden, K.G., President, in the chair. 
—The noble chairman took occasion to remind 
the members that their approaching Congress in 
London, under the special sanction and patronage 
of the Queen, would present features of unusual 
attraction. Her Majesty had been graciously 
pleased to direct that Windsor Castle should be 
thrown open to the Society. Lord Camden hoped 
that the opening meeting in the Guildhall, on the 
17th inst., would be graced by the presence of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales.—The Hon. W. 0. 
Stanley, M.P., gave a short notice of certain ves- 
tiges of the earlier occupants of Anglesey; he 
described some very ancient interments brought 
to light, about 1860, on the estates of the late R. 
Trygarn Griffith, Esq., at Carreglwyd. The bodies, 
which had been of unusually small stature, had 
not been burnt; they were deposited in rudely 
formed cists of stone, probably covered over by 
a sepulchral hillock. According to popular tradi- 
tion, a great conflict took place near the spot 
between the inhabitants and the Danes. A large 
upright stone still marks the battle-field. Mr.Stan- 
ley placed before the meeting a photograph of a very 
elaborately ornamented urn found at Rhosbirio, in 
a grave closed in by slabs of stone; there were 
no ashes or bones in this beautiful vase, which is 
of the class designated, by Sir R. Colt Hoare and 
other antiquaries, “ drinking cups,” doubtless used 
as depositories for food in the tomb. Specimens 
have been found in Derbyshire, Yorkshire and 
Scotland; none had hitherto, as Mr. Stanley 
stated, occurred in Anglesey or North Wales.— 
Prof. Buckman read an account of implements 
and weapons of flint found in Dorset, especially 
on his own farm at Bradford Abbas; ‘‘ cores” of 
flint from which flakes have been struck off, also 
knives, arrow-heads and other relics, of which 
specimens were shown, occur in abundance. Of 
these the Professor offered a classified arrang t 
Some of the arrow-heads show great skill and 
perfection in manufacture, and are assigned to 
an early period,—no barbed specimen having been 
found. Many objects have been collected that may 
have served, probably, in scraping skins; others 
have been used as hammers, or implements of 
uncertain purpose. Various flints, undoubtedly 
wrought by man, are to be found in several parts 
of Dorsetshire.—Mr. F. Boyle read a memoir on 
the ancient tombs of Nicaragua, and on the races 
that seem to have occupied that district of Central 
America. He pointed out the characteristics and 
distinct funereal usages of these peoples, the Chon- 
tals, by whom the mountains were inhabited, the 
Caribs, and the Toltecs, the latter having been the 
early occupants of the shores of the great inland lake 
of Nicaragua. Mr. Boyle described the examination 
of several remarkable burials, and brought numer- 
ous relics that throw light on the arts and usages 
of the early Indian races at a very remote period.— 
Mr. B. Williams invited attention to a Roll, 
belonging to the Hon. Fulke Greville, and showing 
the state of the lordships, manors, &c., in the 
Marches of Wales, 10 Henry VII., as enrolled in 
the Court of Exchequer; a document of singular 
interest in regard to the conditions of the Princi- 
pality and adjacent counties in the fifteenth century. 
—A brief account was given, by Mr. G. Scharf, of 
the examination of the grave, apparently of one 
of the early abbots of Westminster, accidentally 
brought to light immediately in front of the high 
altar. A chalice and patin of base metal, with 
remains of the crosier found in the tomb, were 
shown by the Dean of Westminster, and called 








forth some remarks from Mr. Franks in regard to 
the usages connected with the interments of abbots | 


and dignitaries in the Middle Ages.,—Mr. Scharf | 


also read a paper ‘On the curious historical Picture 
now exhibited at South Kensington, and hitherto 
regarded as portraying Queen Elizabeth’s Visit 
to Hunsdon House in 1571.’ He pointed out, 
however, that it really represents the Queen’s 
visit to Blackfriars in 1600, to do honour to the 
marriage between Anne Russell, grand-daughter 
of the Earl of Bedford, and Lord Hertford; and 
it is recorded that Elizabeth was conveyed from 
the water-side in a litter borne by six knights. 
Mr. Scharf proceeded to identify the distinguished 
persons who appear in this remarkable painting, 
which was executed, as he believes, by Isaac Oliver, 
the celebrated miniature-painter, long resident in 
Blackfriars.—Mr. J. Gough Nichols offered some 
remarks on the locality of Blackfriars, as seen in 
the picture; the details may not be given with 
much reality; but the house of Lord Cobham, in 
which the Queen was entertained, seems to be 
shown. It was afterwards known as Hunsdon 
House, and was the scene of a memorable cata- 
strophe, by the fall of one of the floors, when an 
assemblage of Roman Catholics had congregated, 
in 1623. The house stood near the theatre in 
which Shakspeare was a partner. The site is now 
occupied by the printing-offices of the Times.—An 
account of an Anglo-Saxon cemetery, found at 
Melton Mowbray, and of various weapons and 
relics accompanying the numerous deposits, was 
sent by Mr. T. North, of Leicester.—Mr. J. B 
Waring exhibited a large series of drawings of 
stone monuments and illustrations of the orna- 
mental art of the earliest periods in various 
European countries—Mr. Hewitt brought some 
large maps of Eastern China, obtained in that 
country by Col. Gordon, R.E., and found to be of 
the greatest precision in their details—Mr. Dodd 
contributed some Italian and German MSS. of the 
fifteenth century ; and Mr. J. Rogers sent a large 
medal of rare occurrence, found at Carminow, in 
Cornwall. 


CuHeEmicaL.—July 5.—Prof. W. A. Miller, 
M.D., President, in the chair.—Mr. J. Yates 
exhibited and described the new standard mitres 
of glazed porcelain which have been recently pre- 
pared by Mr. Casella, for the Weights and Mea- 
sures Committee of the British Association. They 
are said to be correct to 3:,;th part of their length,— 
show in a conspicuous manner the yard and mitre, 
with theirrespective subdivisions in juxtaposition, — 
and are intended to serve as mural tablets.—Prof. 
A. W. Williamson then explained the principles 
of a new symbol notation adapted to the represen- 
tation of organic compounds, which was criticized 
by Sir B. Brodie and Profs. Debus, Frankland and 
Odling.—Mr. W. Thorp read a paper ‘On the 
Reduction of the Oxides of Nitrogen by Metallic 
Copper in Organic Analysis.’—The Secretary read 
a ‘ Note on the Hydrocarbons contained in Crude 
Benzol,’ and also a ‘ Note on Ethyl-Hexyl Ether,’ 
by Mr. C. Schorlemmer. 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tvespay. Horticultural, 3.—Lecture and General Meeting. 








PINE ARTS 

Afternoon Lectures on History and Art, deli- 

vered at the Museum of Industry, Dublin, 

1865. (Bell & Daldy.) 
Tuts is a collection of six essays delivered to 
mixed audiences at the place above named, the 
authors being Prof. D'Arcy W. Thompson, the 
Rev. J. Bryne, Dr. Kennedy, Justice Keogh, 
J. H. Pollen, and Isaac Butt, Esqs. Each of 
them is readable, but curiously different 
in its value, as well as in its literary merit, 
from the others. Prof. Thompson has a turn 
for antithesis and epigram, which is not 
potent enough to make him witty, but is 
sparkling enough to make him amusing. In 
the very outset of his discourse, he tells us that 
he has learnt to differ from no less a person 
than Bacon with regard to the sentence, or 
rather part of a sentence, which he quotes 
thus: “The study of poetry maketh a man 
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witty; and the study of history maketh a man 
wise.” What Bacon wrote was, “ Histories make 
men wise; poets witty,” &c. He goes on to 
show how particular studies, like particular 
exercises of the body, give a man strength in 
certain ways. It is probable that Prof. Thomp- 


son has forgotten the whole of the sentence | 


which he quotes, and has nct taken the trouble 
to refer to the text from which, with a mouth- 
ful of objections, he starts for a goal that 
cannot be considered a very noble one, inas- 
much as the end of his discourse is lost in a 


suggestion for the improvement of the art of | 


lecturing by means of pictures and portraits. 
It is clear to us that Bacon did not mean to 
use the word “ wise” as above quoted, in the 
limited manner which our author seems to 
fancy, when he demurs to the assumed opinion 
of the Chancellor that “ practical sagacity” 
is to be learnt by historical studies. 
nothing unreasonable then in the idea which 
his “modesty” had already suggested to Prof. 
Thompson to account for his not agreeing with 
Bacon on this point; he may indeed “ have 
failed to gather the true and full purport of 
his words.” 

Mr. J. H. Pollen chose for his theme ‘ Deco- 
rative Art,’ and enforced the value of that 
result of human intelligence with great earnest- 
ness and large knowledge of the subject and 
of its history. What he aimed at we cannot 
better illustrate than by his own words: “The 


sum of what I maintain is, that if Art is of | 


vital importance to a nation, so that govern- 
ments, that have plenty to do with the public 
money, find it absolutely necessary to forward 
Art by every means in their power, and if all 
governments are so doing now, it is the decora- 
tive side or aspect of Art that needs to be 
insisted on. I distinguish ‘decorative’ from 
—s Art in its way of treating nature; and 

cling to decorative, as distinguished from 


gallery or museum Art, as being Art, not in a 
0 


rmal posture, but as an every-day friend. 
Beauty is all about our daily life, which we 
should miss if we did not find it.” That Art, 
which is now only rarely practised by the 
ablest among us, and almost as rarely enjoyed, 
was at one time in the very nostrils of the 
people, is proved every time we turn up a piece 
of red Roman pottery in an English field, 
every time a fresh Greek cemetery is broken 
into, every time daylight again entersan Egyptian 
tomb, every time a medieval floor-tile is broken 


by the plough. How shall we make Art a | 


thing for home even more than for the street 
or the museum, is the question that has to be 
answered by all who love Art. Mr. Pollen, in 
addressing a popular audience, forgot, it seems 
to us, to convey his knowledge in so simple 
and connected a manner as the occasion 
demanded. An audience of the already taught 
catches easily at a lecturer’s meaning, and leaps 
in knowledge from argument to illustration, or 
from argument to argument, in a manner which 
is impossible.to those who are less informed. 
It is the part of a good lecturer or critic to enter, 
on occasion, into details that are trite enough 
to students, but which cannot be avoided when 
a general audience is concerned. The chain 
of Mr. Pollen’s discourse, although not really 
so, must have seemed broken to many of his 
hearers, who could not be expected to fill up 
gaps which the erudite lecturer overlooked. 

It is a good thing to find such a theme as 
is afforded by Milton, as a prose-writer and 
patriot, chosen by Justice Keogh for his dis- 
course. This essay is really to that effect rather 
than on the theme which suggests itself by 
the title, ‘ Milton’s Prose,’ that has been given 
to the lecture now before us. We never yet, 
without terror of the soul, listened to a lecturer 


There is | 


| who, as Justice Keogh did, began with elaborate 
professions of his own unfitness to instruct or 
| amuse. Knowing what pertains to mock-modesty, 
' the Justice’s audience must have been surprised 
to receive a fervent and very sensible address 
on a noble subject, and that of moderate length, 
when they feared the torment of a couple of 
hours and the monotony of a dull teacher. The 
style of Justice Keogh’s opening sentences is 
weak enough to make the heart of a hearer sink 
| within him; later in his work he warmed per- 
ceptibly, and was not unfortunate in elocution. 





The Authentic History of Captain Castagnette, 
Nephew 6f the Man with the Wooden Head. 
From the French of Manuel. Illustrated by 
G. Doré. (Beeton.) 

The Bible. Illustrated by the same. 
and IT. (Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 

Tue illustrations to the first-named book may be 

| Styled transitional results of M. Doré’s genius. 

Derived from efforts made between those which 

produced the supreme designs to the ‘Contes 

| Drélatiques’ of Balzac—by far the most original 
|of his achievements—and others that brought 
forth the series which will be preserved in 

‘L’Enfer de Dante Alighiéri’ (Hachette & Co.), 

the pictures attached to the ‘ Histoire de I’In- 

trépide Capitaine Castagnette’ combine in some 
| degree the excellencies of both, and display but 
little of that crude horror which is too powerful 
for English stomachs whose owners rarely get 
to the last design in ‘ L’Enfer’ without sicken- 
ing, and never, to our knowledge, do so without 
| exclaiming against the mannerism and gross- 
ness of the artist, whose ability is undeniable, 
|and appears at its worst in the series of 
‘illustrations to the unillustratable poem of the 
grim Florentine. The atrocities of Dante’s 
| imagination require something less than literal 
| treatment in Art ere the pitiful northern nature 
of the English can digest them. Unaccustomed 
as they now are to the long-inherited and 
sanguinary medieval purgatorial legends so 
| Tife in monkish histories, from which Dante 
| drew not a few incidents for his unsurpassed 
|design, it could not be expected that pic- 
|torial treatment, however rich in spectacular 
| grandeur, would be enjoyable by us, if it 
| were more literal than that of Flaxman. It 
| is one thing to read the Inferno, and another 

/to turn over M. Doré’s pictures of its inci- 

dents. He has been most fortunate with the 

grotesque and far-reaching imaginations of 
| Rabelais and Balzac; very fortunate occasionally 
|with the noble folly and mournfulness of 

Don Quixote; vulgarly French, spectacular, 

melo-dramatie, stagey and not seldom ineffably 

| offensive, in dealing with the Bible, of which 
| he seems rarely even to comprehend the sober 
|orientalism, the massive thinking or tremen- 
dous imagery,—still less frequently does he 
attain to the real grace, the profound pathos 
|—that generally takes the form of tender- 
‘ness without sadness—of the greatest of all 
books. His failure with the Bible is so nearly 
complete, that it is possible to class together 
such works as those we have named above: 
bearing in mind as we do so many exquisitely 
| pathetic studies in humanity of M. Doré’s 
production, only two explanations of its cause 
present themselves to us; these are the occur- 
rence of a natural defect in his otherwise all- 
absorbing power of sympathy when the Scrip- 
tures are in hand, because of which he sees no 
more than the surfaces of his themes, or, which 
we would prefer to believe most probable, the 
temporary exhaustion of an imagination which 
|is vaingloriously declared to have produced 
| not fewer than 45,000 designs. Although this 
| estimate is merely a fine specimen of the puff- 


Parts I. 





rodigious, manufactured for the vulgar Eng- 
ish and French markets, itis true that the pencil 
of M. Doré has been amazingly prolific,—not, 
indeed, of the best work he might have done, but 
in the mass of crude but powerful conceptions 
and unwholesome fancies. Better the labour 
of lives like those of Mulready and Stothard, 
limited in quantity as that of the former was, 
than the gross whole which the designer has 
produced whose work is before us. 

When M. Doré illustrated ‘Captain Casta- 
gnette,’ he had not found it easiest to work in 
that spectacular manner to which he has been, 
for the most part, entirely devoted of late years, 
His work here is less striking because less pecu- 
liar, less original, but at the same time less 
mannered, than that of ‘ L’Enfer, and the even 
less fortunate ‘Bible.’ Resembling the ordi- 
nary style of French book-illustrators, these 
pictures reach the ‘Contes Drélatiques’ in 
the way of their execution, although they are 
far inferior to them in imaginative power. 
The text of Manuel was, of course, of a 
very different order from that of Balzac. In 
many of the designs before us the humorous 
felicity of the artist is obvious ; among the best 
of this order is that which represents the stately 
marriage procession of the Captain’s uncle, the 
man with the wooden head, who, exulting in 
the success of that wonderful operation which 
put a young head on his old shoulders, marches 
first of the line, bride on one arm and hat on 
the other, and is attended by his fat and lean 
relatives and friends, maleand female—a strange 
crew. Although the sanguinary details of 
the story are not to our taste, especially as the 
translator has given them, it is not to be denied 
that some of the incidents are illustrated with 
consummate humour. How Desgenettes, the 
great surgeon, replaced the stomach of Casta- 
gnette with a leather one, is inimitable; the 
plunder of the silver face by Cossacks on the 
retreat from Moscow recalls M. Doré’s ordinary 
manner at its best; the figure of the Prussian 
envoy to whom Daumesnil refused to surrender 
the fortress of Vincennes is admirable for its ex- 
aggerated fun. A French caricaturist’s notion of 
an English officer of theold school isshown in the 
representation of that wonderful incident at 
Waterloo, where the hero, having lost his arms, 
and got to need substitutes for his legs, to say 
nothing of an unexploded bomb in his back, 
has made himself efficient by means of a spiked 
helmet, which, in the heat of combat, he drives 
into the stomach of the Duke of Wellington’s 
horse, and effectually unseats his Grace. The 
catastrophe of the bomb of Castagnette, by 
which his career is ended and his fragments 
dispersed, is not badly represented; a melo- 
dramatic stroke is given by showing the Cross 
of the Legion of Honour, which the Captain 
had from Napoleon’s hand, glittering in the 
very focus of the explosion, unmoved, while 
all around is wreck. 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 

Tue plans of the new ministry for the future 
of the Royal Academy, National Gallery and 
University of London will be stated in the House 
of Commons on Monday next. 

The Report of the Department of Science and 
Art has been published, and speaks of the generally 
satisfactory progress of the body, and those others 
in connexion with it. As regards science the 
examinations show a greater number of candidates 
successful in obtaining certificates than at any 
previous time; the classes and students have 
made equally satisfactory progress. As regards 
Art, the head-master of the training school records 
a considerable diminution in the number of certi- 
ficates taken, as compared with those of last year, 
and the increase of one only in the number of 
medals awarded. Eight students only have offered 
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themselves for national scholarships. It seems there 
are 16,621 students in the 91 schools of Art under 
this department. Two schools have been closed at 
Bolton and at Basingstoke, and three new ones 
opened at Abingdon, Bradford and Inverness. 
There has been a decrease of 7,000 in the number 
of persons taught drawing since last year. 


Mr. Frank Howard, son of the R.A., an artist, 
well known a few years since, died at Liverpool 
on the 4th inst., in a state of at distress. He 
had been settled for a considerable time at that 
place, and gained a by no means luxurious liveli- 
hood by painting and making drawings, which he 
sold at very small prices; he was also theatrical 
critic for one of the local newspapers. 


An Extract from the London Gazette, of the 26th 
ult., has been published, giving an account of the 
regulations respecting the nature of the rewards 
and the composition of the juries appointed to 
the Paris Universal Exhibition, 1867. By this it 
appears that 32,000/. will be given in prizes, 
awarded by international juries; of this sum 
4,000/. is appropriated to the Arts section, in 
seventeen grand prizes of 80/. each, thirty-two 
first prizes of 32/. each, forty-four second prizes of 
201. each, and forty-six third prizes of 16. each. 
The distribution of the above will take place on 
the 1st of July next. Jurymen may compete for 
these awards. 


The sale of the Wellesley collection of prints and 
drawings by the old masters has come to a most 


successful termination under the hammer of | 


Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge. We quote 
the prices in continuation of our former notice: 
Cleopatra reposing, after Raffaelle, by Marc 
Antonio, 451.—Peace, by the same, 31/.—Portrait, 
in profile, of Michael Angelo, by Bonasone, 20/.— 
A curious collection of Oxford Almanacks, 441. 
From among the drawings the following may be 
quoted: Portrait of Cornelissen, by Vandyke, 201. 
—Portrait of L. Sforza, by Leonardo da Vinci, 
54/.—Giovanni Galeazzo, Duke of Milan, by the 
same, 82/.—Head of a Young Female, by the 
same, 43/.—Portrait of Philip the Second, by 
Titian, 187. 10s.—St. Hubert, by the same, 427.— 
A Landscape, with waterfall, by the same, 301. 
— Adoration of the Shepherds, by the same, 
171. 17s.—Infant Saviour, by the same, 17/. 10s. 
—Ancient Roman Ruins, by Claude, 651. 2s.— 
Piazza St. Marco, Venice, an admirable example 
by Canaletti, 1637.—Portrait of A. del Sarto, by 
himself, 67/.—Architectural Design, by Bramante, 
45l.—The Marchioness of Pescara, by Michael 
Angelo, uniting the grandeur of Michael Angelo 
with the sweetness of Raffaelle, 2907.— The 
Almighty appearing to Isaac, by Raffaelle, 35/.— 
Portrait of Raffaelle’s Sister, executed by Raffaelle 
in black chalk, 240/.—Another Portrait, of the 
same quality, 300/.—Another, executed with the 
metal point on a prepared ground, 470/.—Virgin, 
Child, and an Angel, by the same, a mere outline, 
but possessing great beauty, 380/.—Virgin and 
Child, by the same, full of e, loveliness, and 
refinement, 6001. This remarkable collection pro- 
duced, in the aggregate, 9,482. 2s. 
competition was kept up to the last, and many of 
the important lots were eagerly contested for by 
the numerous amateurs who were present at the 
sale from day to day. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


—+— 


Duke Ernest: a Tragedy; and other Poems. 
By Rosamond Hervey. (Macmillan & Co.) 


THE two heroic Dukes Ernest—one of Suabia, 
the other of Bavaria—who flourished in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, gradually became 
confused and blended into one by tradition, and 
supplied to German legend a figure inferior 
indeed, but still analogous, to the renowned 
Arthur of Britain. This figure, presented ages 
back in the narrative poetry of Germany, and 
in recent times made the hero of a tragedy by 
Uhland, is the animating spirit of the present 
drama. In some points Miss Hervey’s play 


The spirit of | 





resembles that of Uhland; but her conception 
of the characters and her treatment of the story 
are on the wholeindependent. The feature which 
first and most pleasingly strikes us in her work 
is a high-toned and generous vein of senti- 
ment which, without ever being extravagant or | 
visionary, still holds up a noble standard of | 
character that should have a wholesome influ- 
ence on an age too apt to regard earnestness 
and self-devotion as unreal and obsolete. Duke 
Ernest, as here portrayed, is one in whom a 
troubadour might have found realized his ideal | 
of knighthood: enlightened, liberal and com- | 
passionate in his attitude to his people, courteous | 
though firm towards his enemies, tender and 
reverent in his love, and nobly constant in his 
friendship. We close the dramatic story of Duke 
Ernest’s career with a sense of having been in | 
communion with a far higher nature than that 
which forms the general type of modern fiction. 
Werner, the Duke’s heroic friend, who silently | 
resigns the love that his master unconsciously | 
wins from him; Sybil, the Duke’s betrothed, | 
whose faith in him survives every trial; and | 
Anna the Serf, who in gratitude to her knightly | 
sovereign and deliverer gives her life to avenge 
him, make a fitting group round the central | 
figure. There is an air of nobleness about them | 
all; and their exemption from the prevalent 
spirit of worldly wisdom and moral scepticism 
is refreshing. If it be granted that we sel- 
dom meet such ideals in life, it may still be 
contended that they are at least faithful to the | 
yearnings of the mind in our best moments, and 
that it is better to aspire towards an unattain- 
able perfection than to subside into a mean 
actuality. The greatest scene in ‘Duke Ernest’ 
is probably that in which, having been long a 
prisoner, the Emperor offers him freedom and 
the restoration of his dukedom on condition 
that he will surrender his friend Werner. 
Ernest’s reply to the Duke of Saxony in this 
scene is a good specimen of the moral feeling 
and insight which pervade the play, and of its 
direct and forcible manner :— 

Oh ———. you wring my heart, and make 

My duty harder, not less clear. I know 

My people’s wrongs and sorrows, and for them 

Would give my life,—but not my honour,—that 

I must preserve unsullied: for our lives 

Are of more value than our codes, sir; these 

Will after generations, to whom time 

Hath brought more wisdom, surely change ; but lives 

Lived in obedience to the inner law 

Which cannot alter, must be sweet and bright 

Whilst God endures in Heaven; and from them 

Most distant ages will not scorn to learn 

Lessons of patient virtue. Then, my lord, 

I will not quench within my subjects’ souls, 

Or in the souls of any who henceforth 

May read my story, the least seed of good 

God's holy hand hath planted : for a lie 

Crowned, robed, and sceptred, is a sight to turn 

All truth to falsehood on the people’s lips. 

‘Filippo, the second drama in the volume, 
does not attempt such a high flight as ‘Duke 
Ernest,’ but its story is more compact, and its 
interest more intense. Filippo, the hero, a young 
man of generous but haughty character, has 
resented the tyranny of his feudal superior 
by a blow. He is forced to fly, and, in order to 
avoid starvation, to join a gang of banditti in 
the outskirts of Naples. He falls from bad 
to worse; but one better feeling survives—a 
passionate yearning towards his yet innocent 
brother Luigi. He tempts the lad to his retreat, 
meaning, however, to preserve him from guilt. 
But the selfish weakness, the love of pleasure, 
and the vanity of Luigi, betray him into crimes 
more heinous than those of Filippo. At last 
Luigi commits a murder, but suspicion points 
strongly to Filippo as the criminal. Ever 
excusing the weak Luigi and feeling that, in 
having tempted him from home and innocence, 
he is responsible even for his sin, Filippo pre- 
serves his secret, and suffers the death which his 
brother had deservedly incurred. The aim of 








the writer is evidently to show that a nature at 
once feeble and selfish is morally more hopeless 
than one in which even fierce passions are com- 
bined with a resolute will. In the following 
dialogue after the murder there is not only great 
dramatic force but a fine perception of the 
contrast between the two brothers :— 


Large Room in the Tavern. Time, before Sunrise.—F1L1PPo, 
Luia1, Greaorio, and other Bravoes gathered round a 
table 1 casas Fiurrro and Luiai alittle apart from 

rest. 


Fit. How now, Luigi? What! an empty cup? 
ou lett’st such nectar pass untasted by? 
Nay, thou shalt drink : he does insult his friends 
Who dares be sober when they all are drunk. 
[Aside to Luiat, as he fills his cup. 
Drink, drink, weak fool: tho’ red, it is not blood. 
Luiai (dropping the cup). Who spoke of blood? Dost 
taste it too, Filippo, 
Mixing its savage flavour with the wine? 
The air is purple with it! See, it flows, 
Drop, drop, drop, drop, slow down the shuddering walls, 
And on the floor it lies, a ghastly pool— 
And from that pool my face stares back on me— 
A murderer's face, all streaked and stained with gore. 
Water, Filippo, water! Let me wash. 
[Sinks back, shuddering. 
Fix. (soothingly). Be calm, Luigi; call thy senses back : 
Our comrades’ eyes are on thee: tho’ they be 
What thou art now, let them not guess thy guilt. 
Luiai (turning savagely). My guilt? "Iwas thine! Man, 
man, thou shalt not lay 
This crime upon my shoulders. Thou didst swear 
To answer for it both to God and man. 
Fix. Speak low, Luigi: these may hear thy words. 
Yea, thou sayst well; the deed was mine: 
Fear not, my brother: I will bear the guilt. 


Miss Hervey, who is evidently a young 
writer, has as yet some serious faults. In 
‘ Duke Ernest’ the machinery of dramatic action 


| is in many cases wanting. We see extraordinary 


revolutions in the fortunes of the persons, but 
we have no clue as to the means by which they 
are accomplished. In her second drama, the 
hero, Filippo, is, we think, too far sunk in crime 
for the tenderness which he cherishes for his 
brother; at all events, his tenderness should 
be the hidden sweetness of a rough nature 
escaping only at times to the surface, and not 
worn so openly as here. But these are crudities 
which time will cure, and in spite of which 
both plays may assert their claim to a large 
measure of pathos and strength. In the smaller 
poems which close the book, Miss Hervey 
shows that she has picturesqueness and fancy, 
and that the direct but somewhat severe dia- 
logue of her dramas is the result, not of neces- 
sity, but of choice. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

Tue benefit concerts may be described as now 
over. The last, Mr. Sullivan's, on Wednesday 
evening, having been the concert of the season. 
We can point to his settings of Shakspeare’s words 
and to his symphony as, in themselves, sufficient 
to establish a first-class reputation. On Wednesday, 
in addition to these, he produced an overture to 
his MS. opera, which shows him most advanta- 
geously in another vein. More exciting a prelude 
(not an index) could not be. A brief andante on a 
phrase that snatches the ear by its distinct ele- 
gance, leads into a brilliant allegro, built on happy 
subjects (treated orchestrally and contrapuntally), 
with as much ingenuity as constructive power, and 
winding up with a coda of a vivacity almost equal- 
ling that of the overture to ‘ Anacreon.’ As a stage 
overture compelling attention and increasing in 
interest from the first note to the last, we could 
name very few specimens, since Weber’s, in any 
respect so good,—none better. Ifthe opera be kept 
up to this pitch and the story prove endurable, its 
success, when it comes, is certain. Of its kind, 
there has been no such English music in our time. 
The main vocal attraction of the evening was, of 
course, Madame Lind-Goldschmidt. Besides sing- 
ing Mr. Sullivan's delicious ‘Orpheus,’ and a sweet 
setting of Herbert’s ‘Sweet Day,’ this lady showed 
in her ‘ Bird Song’ (from ‘11 Penseroso’) that she 
did not earn the name of Nightingale for nothing. 
A winter’s rest has renewed the older firmness and 
almost the olden delicacy of her voice. So magni- 
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ficent a display of executive power has never been 
heard in the St. James’s Hall. Miss Edith Wynne 
and Mr. Cummings also sang, as did Mr. Santley, 
at his best, in M. Gounod’s ‘ Le Vallon,’ and the 
concert-giver’s arch and capital “O, Mistress 
mine.” For solo instrumentalists we had Mdlle. 
Mehlig and Mr. Franklin Taylor, who joined in a 
double Concerto by Sebastian Bach. The lady sub- 
sequently played Prof. Moscheles’s ‘ Recollections 
of Ireland,’ a graceful tribute to one of the most 
distinguished of Mr. Sullivan’s Leipzig professors, 
who chanced to be present. One word more: 
Mr. Sullivan gave proof on Wednesday evening of 
possessing those not commonest of qualities out 
of which a real conductor is made.—Mr. Halle’s 
admirable Beethoven Recitals were brought to a 
close on Wednesday. He has never played his 
favourite works so well as this year.—The concert 
of that clever violoncellist, Signor Pezze, in com- 
pany with Signor Traventi, who aspires to the 
somewhat slight honours of a vocal Italian com- 
poser, was given on Monday. — Mr. Marshall 
Hall Bell’s Second Recital has also been held. 
—The Ballad Concert of Wednesday attracted 
a great crowd to the Crystal Palace. To-day a 
selection from ‘Iphigenia’ is to be performed 
there. 


The Report of the Musical Education Committee 
of the Society of Arts is before us, and may be 
presented as under. Information has been collected 
as to the rules and regulations of the music schools 
of Paris, Munich, Vienna, Prague, Leipzig, Milan, 
Naples, Berlin. Fourteen of our most eminent pro- 
fessors and seven amateurs have given evidence, 
of which notice has appeared in our columns as it 
passed. It is recommended that an application to 
Parliament for a grant should be made, the Aca- 
demy having previously arranged its future plans 
of residence. The foundation of a certain number 
of gratuitous scholarships is advocated. A recom- 
mendation is expressed that the school should avail 
itself of temporary if not permanent accommoda- 
tion in the building of the South Kensington 
Museum. Thus, then, the idea of re-construction 
following destruction appears to be rejected by the 
Committee. ‘‘The old coat” is to be patched,—an 
awkward and dubious process. Is it proposed to 
retain in office the present list of professors (some 
of whom are flagrantly inadequate to the task of 
instruction), or to weed it? This is only one of a 
score of practical questions which will have to be 
dealt with if we are really to have an Academy. 
Another is the residence, or the reverse, of the 
head of the college, whoever he may be. We can- 
not perceive that this Report advances matters far 
beyond the point which the Committee had reached 
when it began to sit, in pursuance of the idea pro- 
pounded at the meeting of the Society some years 
ago, and wait to see what will be the next move. 
Meanwhile, the inconvenience of the site proposed 
as quarters for the Royal Academy will appear to 
many besides ourselves very great. Distant from 
the theatres, distant from the concert-rooms, distant 
from the music-shops, distant from the residences 
(so the Musical Directory apprises us) of many of 
our most eminent professors, unless residence on 
the premises be enforced, we cannot but foresee 
loss of time to the pupils, and infinitely more to the 
teachers who are to train them. It by no means 
follows that an Academy of Design and an Academy | 
of Music are subject to the same conditions. The 
reverse has always seemed to us the case.—We 
have reason to imagine that the statement quoted 
from the Orchestra last week, as to the new head- 
ship of the Academy, as it is, does not get 
beyond the authority of a rumour. Meanwhile, 
this week’s Observer reports on the late prize- 
day exhibition at the Academy, when compo- 
sitions by the students were performed, “many of 
which,” we are assured, ‘will fairly stand the 
test of criticism”; and two silver and two bronze 
medals were awarded to the four best pupils, two 
of each sex. 


The début of Mdlle. Lavini at Her Majesty’s 


‘Rp 








‘Ernani,’ have duly taken place. Mdlle. de 
Murska is sliding from the height of favour at 
which her eccentric talent placed her on her 
arrival in England. —The first appearance of 
Malle. Deconei, at the Royal Italian Opera, will 
hardly, we imagine, take place this year.—Dead 
silence up to this time as to the production of 
‘ Le Nozze.’ 


There is a rumour, says the Orchestra, of a 
Musical Company, Limited, being started for the 
direction of orchestral and chamber concerts, on a 
new system, confided to a well-known and success- 


ful director. 


A contemporary states that at a rehearsal at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, the other day, a “sensation” 
was produced by the trial of an overture by Master 
Cowen, which is pronounced full of promise. We 
have heard very good things of this young gentle- 
man’s talent, and from those whose praise is not 
lightly given. 


The four marches performed at the late marriage | 
of the Princess Helena were by Handel, Beet- 
hoven, Spohr and Mendelssohn. 


Madame Rudersdorff is said to be occupied in 
the composition of a grand opera. 


M. Auber is determined not to grow old, | 
octogenarian though he be. He is writing another 
three-act opera, for the Opéra Comique, to be 
produced there next Carnival. 


| 


Our Milanese Correspondent tells us that the 
autumn season at La Scala will commence on 
the 5th of September, and that ‘ L’ Africana’ 
(which opera really seems to have “taken” in 
Italy) will be among the first works produced. M. 
Offenbach has got (where has he not got?) into 
Milan, and his ‘ La Bella Elena,’ he assures us, is 
tolerably well given at a summer theatre. Cer- 
tainly, his music is as champagne compared with 
flat beer, if it be measured against such native 
ware as, for instance, ‘Crispino e la Comare,’ 
sagaciously produced to gladden the weary ‘‘town” 
at our Royal Italian Opera this evening. 








Ballads.—In ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 

we find— 

....amid his sorrowing clan, 

Her son lisped from the nurse’s knee,— 
And if I live to be a man, 
My father’s death revenged shall be ! 

In the ballad of ‘Johnny Armstrong,’ we find— 

O then: bespoke his little son, 

As he sat on his nurse’s knee, 

If ever I live to be a man, 

My father’s death revenged shall be ! 
Scott was not a conscious plagiarist ; and if ever 
he had been reminded, he would have acknowledged 
an unintended abstraction, in the same manner as 
he did the line he borrowed from Coleridge. We 
may suspect that he was not very familiar with the 
English ballad. Had he been a collector, he would 
have known the three volumes from which Addi- 
son probably gained his knowledge of Chevy Chase. 
The third edition of this ‘Collection of Old Ballads’ 
is of 1727. In the first volume is ‘ Johnny Arm- 
strong’; and in the same volume is the ballad 


quotes it, can only mention as ‘‘an old song which 
Dr. Johnson used to hum.” He got his couplet 
from Boswell, in his ‘ Tour to the Hebrides.’ An 
unintended plagiarism may cross the warp with a 
wrong woof; and Scott has paid for his lapse. Not 
many hours after the child has lisped from his 
nurse’s knee, his mother sends him out to battle, 
as follows :— 
The boy is ripe to look on war: 
I saw him draw a cross-bow stiff ; 
And his true arrow struck afar 
The raven’s nest upon the cliff. 
The red cross on a southern breast 
Is broader than the raven’s nest. 





Theatre as Alice, in Meyerbeer’s ‘ Robert,’ seems 


to have been of small importance. The revivals of | 


‘Semiramide,’ with Mdlle. Tietjens and Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini, and of Signor Verdi's best opera, 


Education in Wales.—You have heard of the 
| peculiar institution existing among the Welsh 
called Histeddvod; and I believe you attempted once 


MISCELLANEA | 


Paae | 


about the Earl of Essex, which Scott, when he | 


to give its musical »-rformances a discriminating 
but kindly notice in the Atheneum. Now, I was 
once a resident in Wales, and have good reason 
for entertaining a high respect for its people ; but 
this institution, while, as an apparently natural 
evolution of the national genius, capable of being 
made an instrument of material good to the Princi- 
pality, is destined, I fear, through the narrow- 
mindedness of its promoters, to continue a barrier 
to progress. It has offered one or two prizes of 
value in literature, showing good judgment in the 
selection ; such as the one for the present year, on 
‘The Origin of the English Nation,’ open to 
competitors in all languages—a subject emanating 
clearly from some source of higher intelligence 


, than that of the usual managers ; but, side by side 


with this sign of common sense and liberality, it 
displays an instance of the most absurd narrowness 
and exclusiveness. From a prospectus of the 
coming meeting at Chester, I see that the Council 
have determined that Welsh national music, 
“executed exclusively by Welsh artistes,” shall be 
the order of the day. Now this is shutting out the 


| light witha vengeance! The best friends of Wales 


and Welsh music at Eisteddvods have always been 


| Struck with the meagreness of the selection pre- 
| sented, and palled with the perpetual recurrence 


of the same pieces—‘ Ar Hyd y Nos,’ ‘ Bells of 
Aberdyfi,’ ‘Watching the Wheat,’ ‘ David of the 
White Stone,’ &c.—for ever ; and the adaptations 
and compositions of the same two or three persons, 
almost exclusively used. So Chester again is to be 
dunned with the “ Bells,” &c., and to be told, in 
effect, that all Wales ever possessed of music is 
some dozen or two pieces ; and as to having com- 
posers, that she has only two or three fit to be shown 
to a tolerably intelligent audience. The ‘‘ Welsh 
| artistes,’ who have not procured some claim to 
be called “artistes”? through English education, I 
have never yet heard of. Can our friends in Wales 
have really got beside themselves? Do they think 
it the best road to excellence to shut out the 
best models? While we are ransacking France, 
| Germany, Sweden, Italy, and even America, for 
| the best music and musical talent, to delight our 
audiences and excite the emulation of our artistes 
after higher conceptions and higher attainments, 
the Welsh people, as represented in their 
“national” institution, are so self-sufficient that 
they are resolved to rejoice in the light of their 
own “rushlights,” and listen to their own triple 
| harp, as of yore—let the age progress as it may! 
| Nothing further is wanted to explain the cause of 
| the general backwardness of the Welsh people. I 
j have no doubt of their natural capacity ; but 
| capacity without culture runs wild, like the veriest 
| weed ; and culture the Eisteddvod people seem 
resolved not to enjoy. Z. 





Whiskers.—Before it is too late, let it be remem- 
| bered that whiskers, in the English of all centuries 
preceding the present, are what we now call 
' moustaches. The dictionaries have never admitted 
| the modern meaning: even down to the sixpenny 
Walker of the stalls, we have “hair on the lip.” 
Of course every one is aware what the whiskers 
are when we speak of a cat. Nevertheless, it 
, might be difficult to confirm the dictionaries, and 
the recollections of old people, by a very clear 
| quotation; for the mode in which whiskers are 
| usually mentioned, whether in earnest or in satire, 
will most often apply to any hair on the face. 
| The following, however, is decisive : it is from 
‘the queer fantasia about whiskers in ‘Tristram 
Shandy ’—‘‘La Fosseuse drew her bodkin from 
the knot of her hair, and having traced the outline 
| of a small whisker, with the blunt end of it, upon 
| one side of her upper lip, put it into La Rebours’ 
|hand.” This we recommend to lexicographers. 
|The French word moustache is from the Greek 
pvorat, of the same meaning. It was admitted 
| into the English of the seventeenth century as a 
| new word. What did Tom Moore mean when he 
satirized the whiskers of the Prince Regent? If 
| we rightly remember old caricatures, he must have 
; used the modern sense. 








| To CoRRESPONDENTS, —J. W. W. —W. B. —W. G.— 
, Teceived, 
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N° 2020, Juny 14, ’66 
SAMPSON LOW & CO’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


——~———— 


The PRISON LIFE of JEFFERSON 


DAVIS; embracing Details and Incidents in his Captivity, 
together with Conversations on Topics of great Public Inter- 
est. By JOHN J. CRAVEN, M.D., Physician of the Prisoner 
during his Confinement. 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


The PROFITS of PANICS; and other 


Revelations of a sf Man. A New Book for the Million. By 
the Author of ‘ Bubbles of Finance.’ In popular form, price 
One Shilling. 

Ill. 


A HISTORY of SAVINGS’ BANKS; 


with an Account of the Origin and Progress of Mr. Gladstone's 
Financial Measures for Post-office Banks, Government An- 
nuities, and Government Life Insurance. a 8 WILLIAM 
LEWINS, Author of ‘ Her Majesty’s Mails.” Dedicated, by 
permission, to the Ch Lior of the Exch 8vo. 168. 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 


of BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, M.D. LL.D., late Professor of 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology in Yale College. U.S.A. 
Chiefly from his own MSS. and Diary. By GEORGE FISHER. 
2 yo's, post 8vo. with Portrait, price 248. 


The LIFE of the late Dr. MOUN- 


TAIN, Bishop of Quebec. 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA: its Progress 


and Prospects. By A. FOSTER, Esq., late Member of the 
Legislative Council of Adelaide. Demy 8vo. with Map, cloth, 
price 158. 

“ Supplies a gap in Colonial Literature. The book is a capital 
manual of its subject, and those who read it for use will find 
See hymn | they are likely to require.”—Spectator. 

“ A solid and satisfactory book.”—Reader. 





VIL 


TRAVELLING in SPAIN in the 


PRESENT DAY ; being an Account of the Journey of a Party 

of Ladies and Gentlemen who lately Visited its Principal 

Cities. By HENRY BLACKBURN. With numerous Illus- 

trations, from Photographs and Drawings from Life, by John 

Phillip, R.A., E. Lundgren, Walter Severn, and the Author. 

Also, an Appendix of Routes, Fares, &c., the Expenses of the 
16s. 


Journey, and a New Map of Spain. 
VIII. 


A THOUSAND MILES in the ROB 


ROY CANOE on the DANUBE, MOSELLE, RHINE, 
REUSS, AAR, MARNE, THAMES, MAINE, SEINE, 
MEUSE, and the LAKES of CONSTANCE and LUCERNE, 
&. By J. MACGREGOR, Trin. Coll., Cambridge, Barrister- 
at-Law. With Illustrations. Small post 8vo. with a Map, 
price 5a. [Sixth Thousand now ready. 


LETTERS on ENGLAND. By Louis 


BLANC. Translated under the Author’s Revision. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 168. 


THIRTY YEARS of ARMY LIFE 


on the BORDER. Comprising Descriptions of the Indian 
Nomads of the Plains ; Explorations of New Territory; A Trip 
across the Rocky Mountains in the Winter; Descriptions of 
the Habits of different Animals found in the West, and the 
Methods of Hunting them; with Incidents in the Life of Dif- 
ferent Frontier Men, &. By Colonel R. B. MARCY, U.S.A., 
Author of ‘The Prairie Traveller.” With numerous Tustra- 
LSI 


“NEW NOVELS 


Now ready. 
TOILERS of the SEA. | By Victor Hugo. 


Third Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“*A free, spirited translation of a noble book. It is difficult to 
dissent from those who fancy they discover in the author's three 
volumes a romance, an epic poem, and a drama of real life. There 
is also in the volumes a charming idyl, full of ce, sweetness. 
and simplicity. _If there be any one who can rise from the perusal 
of the book without feeling not only deeply moved, but also 
enlightened, chastened, and, for at least the moment, improved, 

let no such man be trusted.’ ”—Jllustrated London News. 

“A fisherman encounters all the fury, and caprice, and treachery 
of outer nature in order to win a woman whom, on his return, he 
finds to have unconsciously, but irrevocably, lost her heart to an- 
other. But this plainest of stories is worked into genuine tragedy 
by an exercise of poetic power which, at least in some portions of 
its display, has very rarely been surpassed in literature.” 

a n 4 Saturday Review. 

As an idyl of homely love and simple heroism, we know 
nothing save parts of ‘ Enoch Arden’ that can compare with the 
touching sweetness of the closing scenes of the book.” 


i . ; Atheneum. 
It is impossible for us not to feel chained to the book by the 
spell and sway ofa master hand. The fight of man with sea and 
storm is rendered as it never has been rendered before, and pro- 
bably will never be rendered again, by human pen.”—Spectator. 


The STORY of KENNETT. By Bayard 


TAYLOR. 2 vols. 16s. 


A CASUAL ACQUAINTANCE. By Mrs. 


DUFFUS HARDY. 2 vols. 16s. 


MATTINS and MUTTON’S. By Cuthbert 


EDE. 2 vols. 16s. 


The WHITE FAVOUR. By Henry Holl. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, 
Milton House, Ludgate-hill, 





WILLIS & SOTHERAN, 
OF 136, STRAND, 
HAVE THE LARGEST AND BEST 


COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 


Both NEW and SECOND-HAND, for SALE, in London. 
THEIR 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS, 


Just published, post free for three stamps, 


Contains a LARGE ASSEMBLAGE of ANCIENT and MODERN 
WORKS, in all CLASSES of LITERATURE and the FINE 
ARTS, including many Curious and Rare Books; 


Among which may be mentioned the following :— 


In TOPOGRAPHY: Ashmole’s Berks—Blomefield’s Norfolk— 
Gough’s Sepulchral M ts, a plete set—Horsley’s Bri- 
tannia Romana—Hutchins’s Dorset—Hutchinson’s Cumberland— 
London Illustrated, a remarkable collection, with Original MS. 
D ts, 8 vols.—Manning and Bray’s Surrey—Nash’s Worces- 
tershire—Nichols’s Leicestershire —Nichols’s Bibliotheca Topo- 
graphica Britannica, 8 vols.—Whitaker’s Craven and Whalley— 
Willis’s English Cathedrals, &c. Also, Purcnas’s Piterimes, 
5 vols.—Dibdin’s Ty hical Antiquities, 4 vols. large paper— 
Dugdale’s M ti and B: of England—Fenn’s Paston 
Letters, 5 vols.—Gruner’s Ornamental Art—Brydges’s Censura 
Literaria—Newton’s Halicarnassus—Newcastle Reprints of Rare 
Tracts, complete, 7 vols.—Popish Tracts, an extensive and curious 
collection—Retrospective Review—Roby’s Traditions of Lanca- 
shire—Shakespeare Society's Publications, complete set—Strutt’s 
Horda, 3 vols.—Thane’s British Autography, 3 vols.—Art de 
Vérifier les Dates, a complete set—Mionnet, Médailles Antiques, 
18 vols. complete—Morrison’s Chinese and English Dictionary— 
Picart, Cérémonies Religieuses—Wren’s Parentalia — Tyndale, 
Frith, and Barnes’s Works, folio—Wilks’s South of India—Tod’s 
Western India, &c.—The Works of Algarotti, Bandello, Boc- 
eaccio, Rousseau, Voltaire—Nouvelles de Marguerite de Valois— 
Aldine and other Editions of the Classics—Johnson’s Highway- 
men, folio—Head’s English Rogue, &c. 














Wiis & SorHERAN, Booksellers, 136, Strand, 
near Waterloo Bridge. 





Just published, post free for three stamps, 


A CATALOGUE OF 
BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 


COMPRISING MANY 


OF THE BEST WORKS, NEW AND SECOND- 
HAND, 


Including the VALUABLE BOTANICAL LIBRARY of the late 
DR. BURCHELL, Author of ‘ Travels in Southern Africa,’ 


Selected from the IMMENSE STOCK, ON SALE at very Low 
Prices, by 


WILLIS & SOTHERAN, 
136, STRAND. 
Among them will be found the following :— 


Agassiz, Les Poissons Fossiles—Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, Journal—Albin’s Birds and Insects—Annals of Natural 
History—Audubon’s Birds of America, a complete set of the 
original large edition—Audubon’s Quadrupeds of America— 
Bloch’s Great Work on Fishes—Blume’s Rumphia, 4 vols. folio— 
Bolton’s Funguses—Brown, Prodromus Flore Nove Hollandia— 
Buffon’s Works—Bury’s Hexandrian Plants—Cassin’s Mammalia 
and Ornithology of the United States—Curtis’s British Ento- 
mology, complete—Curtis’s Flora Londinensis, enlarged by Graves 
and Hooker, 5 vols.—Cuvier, Ossemens Fossiles—Cuvier’s Animal 
Kingdom, 16 vols.—Decandolle, Prodromus, 14 vols.—Donovan’s 
Works—Edwards’s Botanical Register, complete—Elliot’s Pit- 
tide—Esper’s Butterflies—Evelyn’s Sylva, with his MS. Notes— 
Gertner de Fructibus, 3 vols.—Geological Society’s Transactions 
—Goldfuss, Petrefacta Germanie—Gould’s Humming Birds, 
complete, 5 vols.—Gray’s Genera of Birds—Harvey’s Phycologia 
Britannica—Holbrook’s North American Herpetology—Sir W. 
Hooker’s Works—Humboldt, Nova Genera et Species Plantarum, 
7 vols.—Jacquin’s Works on Botany—Jaubert et Spach, Illus- 
trationes Plantarum Orientalium, 5 vols.—The Works of Bell, 
Buckland, Jardine, Humphreys, Acharius, Andrews, Ansted, 
Bentham, Bewick, Burmann, Cavanilles, Couch, Dalyell, Daniel, 
Darwin, Deakin, Dumeril, Drury, Ellis, Endlicher, Eyton, 
Forbes, Gosse, Greville, Griffith, &. 


Wits & SoTHERAN, Booksellers, 136, Strand, 
near Waterloo Bridge. 





NEW WORKS for JULY. 


—~—_—_ 


NOTICE.—The SECOND Mrs. TIL- 


LOTSON, by PERCY FITZGERALD, will be ready at every 
Library on Wednesday next, in 3 vols. 


Reprinted from All the Year Round. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘EAST LYNNE,’ &. 


ELSTER’S FOLLY. By Mrs. Henry 


WOOD, Author of ‘ St. Martin’s Eve.’ In 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


FROM CALCUTTA to the SNOWY 


RANGE. With numerous Coloured Illustrations, in 1 vol. 
By an OLD INDIAN. (Ready this day. 


KISSING the ROD: a Novel. By 


EDMUND YATES, Author of ‘Broken to Harness,’ &c. 
3 vols. (Ready this day. 


The MAN of MARK: a Novel. In 


8 vols. By the Author of ‘Richard Langdon.” 
(Ready this day. 


The RACE for WEALTH. By Mrs. 
J.H. RIDDELL, Author of ‘ George Geith,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
Reprinted from Once a Week. [July 25. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and REIGN 


of GEORGE THE THIRD. By J. H. JESSE, Author of 
* England under the Stuarts,’ &c. In 3 vols. [Shortly. 


NEW WORK SUITABLE FOR STUDENTS AND 
SCHOOLS. 


A COURSE of ENGL'SH LITERA- 


3 JAMES HANNAY. In1 vol. 
oe a (Ready this day. 


Also, just published, uniform with the above, 
MODERN CHARACTERISTICS: a Series of Essays from 
the Saturday Review. 


SUNNYSIDE PAPERS. By Andrew Halliday, Author 
of * Everyday Papers.’ 


The EASTERN HUNTERS. With 


numerous Illustrations. By CAPTAIN JAMES NEWALL. 
1 vol. 8vo. (Ready this day. 


BIOGRAPHIES and PORTRAITS of 


SOME CELEBRATED PEOPLE. By ALPHONSE DE 
LAMARTINE. 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


The REGENCY of ANNE of AUS- 


TRIA een of France, Mother of Louis XIV. From 
Prvlished and Unpublished Sources. With Portrait. By 
Miss FREER. 2 vols. (Early next month. 


Also, just published by the same Author, 
and uniform with it, 


The MARRIED LIFE of ANNE of AUSTRIA. 2 vols. 
with Portrait. 


LIZZIE LORTON, of GREYRIGG. 
SE ce me 


THREE HUNDRED A YEAR. By 


the Hon. Mrs. HENRY WEYLAND CHETWYND. 2 vols. 
(Ready. 


Cheap Editions of Popular Works. 
HALF-A-MILLION of MONEY. By 


> ARDS, Author of ‘ Barbara’s History,’ &c. 
AMELIA B. EDWARDS, Author o’ f mony ty 


MAXWELL DREWITT. By the Author 


of ‘George Geith.’ 6s. 


MISS FORRESTER. By the Author of 


‘The Morals of Mayfair,’ ‘ Archie Lovel,’ &. 68. 


RUNNING THE GAUNTLET. By 
EDMUND YATES, Author of * Kissing the Rod,’ ‘ Broken 
to Harness,’ &. 68. 





London: TiysLEY BroTHERrs, 18, Catherine-street, 
Strand. 
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w This day is published, price 12s. 
A DICTIONARY 
containing a Full Account of the Plumage, Weight, Habits, 
Food, Migrations, Nest, and Eggs of every Bird found in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 
By EDWARD NEWMAN, F.L.S. F.Z.S., &. 
London: Van Voorst, Paternoster-row. 








Crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


PHILOCTETES : a Metrical Drama after the 
Antique. By M. A. 


“This is a fine poem, beautiful in detail, powerful as a whole; 
leaving the same sort of impression of sad majesty upon us as 
many of the finest Greek dramas themselves ; combining the self- 
restrained and subdued passion of the antique style with, here 
and there, a touch of luxuriance of conception, and everywhere 
that wider range of emotions and deeper love of natural beauty 
characteristic of the Lig aye) mere ae he 

“There is fine poetry in ‘ Philoctetes’; but it is the song of 

espair.”—Reader. 

**Felicities of expression are scattered throughout the poem ; 
nor is it deficient in dramatic characterization.”—<Atheneum. 


London: Alfred W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 





2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, price 8s. Vol. I. now ready, 


ERMONS of MR. HENRY SMITH, some- 

time Minister of St. Clement Danes, London; together with 

a Preparative to Marriage, God’s Arrow against Atheists, Certain 

Godly and Zealous Prayers, &c. Printed according to his Cor- 

rected Copies in his Lifetime. With a Memoir of the Learned 

Author, by THOMAS FULLER, B.D. The whole carefully 
Edited by the Author of ‘ Glimpses of our Heavenly Home,’ &c. 


*,* The Sermons of thiseminent Puritan divine form a treasury 
of pulpit oratory, distinguished as well by wit and wisdom as by 
01 ess of exposition. Their author was known in his life 
time as the “‘silver-tongued preacher,” being, as Fuller says 
**but one metal below St. Chrysostom himself.” 
London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


Newspaper for the Gardening and Farming 
* Interest. 


REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


Published every Sarurpay, price 5d., or 6d. stamped, each Volume 
complete in itself, 


(Enlarged to 32, frequently 36, folio pages) 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 

A Weekly Record of Rural Economy and General News. 


As regards the GARDENING PART, the principle is to make 
ita weekly record of everything that bears upon Horticulture, 
Floriculture, Arboriculture, or Garden Botany, and such Natural 
History as has a relation to Gardening, with Notices and Criti- 
on of all Works on such subjects. Connected with this Part 


WEEKLY CALENDARS OF GARDENING OPERATIONS, 


Given in detail, and adapted to the objects of persons in every 
station of life; so that the Cottager, with a few rods of ground 
before his door, the Amateur who has only a Greenhouse, and the 
Manager of Extensive Gardens, are alike informed of the routine 
of operations which the varying seasons render necessary. It, 
moreover, contains Reports of Horticultural Exhibitions and 
Proceedings—Notices of Novelties and Improvements—in fact, 
everything that can tend to advance the Profession, benefit the 
condition of the Workman, or conduce to the pleasure of his 
Employer. 
Woodcuts are given whenever the matter tres ires 
that mode of illustration. ae aR ai ages 
The FARMING PART (under the Editorship of a Practical 

Farmer) treats of— 

The PRACTICE of AGRICULTURE 

AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 

ANIMAL and VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY 

IMPROVEMENTS in IMPLEMENTS, described by Wood- 

cuts whenever requisite 

IMPROVED MODES of HUSBANDRY 

RESULTS of EXPERIMENTAL FARMING 

GROWTH and ROTATION of CROPS 

MANAGEMENT of STOCK 

VETERINARY SCIENCE 

DRAINAGE 

IRRIGATION 

FORESTING 

ROAD-MAKING 

FARM-BUILDINGS 

LABOURERS 

TREATMENT OF POULTRY 

AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


In short, whatever affects the penedicial employment of capital in 
12nd, 


Reports are regularly given of the English, Scotch, and Irish 
| megpe 7 ola mg 3 _ Pale Clubs, London Markets, 
o » Hay, Cattle, Seeds, Hops, Potatoes, Butter, Wool, 
Coal, Timber, Bark, &c., and the Weekly vernaen: rn 
An Edition is also published every Monday in ti f 3 
containing Reports on Mark-lane and the Cattle Market. het 
REPLIES to QUESTIONS connected wi bject of tl 
Paper are also furnished weekly. ane Sere ee omen a Se 
Lastly, that description of DOMESTIC and POLITICAL 
oan is introduced which is usually found in a Weekly News- 





OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: 


41, WELLINGTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


| 
of BRITISH BIRDS, 


Just out, price 4d. . irc 
OINT-STOCK BANKS.—Proposal to Secure 
Deposits placed at Interest. 
By WILLIAM RAY SMEE, Esq. F.S.A. 


“ This clever and lucid pamphlet.”— Observer. 
“This pamphlet should be studied, and Mr. Smee’s scheme 
should receive the serious attention it merits.”—Press. . 
* A plan at the present juncture well worthy of consideration.” 
Morning Post. 
Mann Nephews, Cornhill. 





Price 3s. 6d. 12mo. cloth, lettered, 
R. CHARNOCK’S GUIDE to the TYROL, 
STYRIA, CARINTHIA, and SALZKAMMERGUT. 
London: W. J. Adams, 59, Flect-strect. 














Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


H ANDBOOK of SANSKRIT LITERA- 
-. TURE. with Appendices descriptive of the MYTHOLOGY, 
CASTES, and RELIGIOUS SECTS of the HINDUS. Intended 
especially for Candidates for the Indian Civil Service, and Mis- 
sionaries in India. By Rev. G. SMALL, formerly Missionary 
at Calcutta and Benares. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 

and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


Small 4to. fancy wrapper, 63. 
EECH’S (JOHN) SKETCHES, consisting 
of FIFTY-ONE ETCHINGS. 
London : William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 








On and after July 25, 1866, will be published, 


PAMPHLET on STEAM as the MOTIVE 
£ POWER in EARTHQUAKES and VOLCANOES. By 
R. A. PEACOCK, Esq. C.E., Jersey. 

“*T have no doubt that Mr. Peacock’s conclusion is a right one. 
I have not the least doubt that steam escapes from the earth 
when it gets vent, and when it does not get vent it causes undu- 
lation.”"—Remark by the President of the Geological Section at 
Birmingham, Sept. 9th, 1965. 
A prepaid Copy of the Pamphlet will be sent to any address by 
the Author on receipt of 1s. 6d. in stamps. 





Now ready, price 28. 6d. post 8vo. cloth boards, 


JERVOUS and DELICATE HEALTH. 
Its Symptoms and Causes; with Hints on_ Medicinal, 
Dietetic and general Hygienic Self-management. By J. WIL- 
KINS WILLIAMS, M.R.C.S.E., of St. John’s College, Oxon., 
late House-Surgeon to the Lock Hospital. 
London: Free by post from the Author, 17, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street ; and of all Booksellers. 





Demy 8yo. 38.; or with Preface, by the Rev. T. Hartley, M.A., 
Rector of Winwick, 3s. 6d. 


WEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL; 
\ also, the Intermediate State or World of Spirits: a Relation 
of Things heard and seen. 

*,* This work treats on the following and other subjects :— 
That Heaven and Hell are from the human race—That every 
Angel is ina perfect human form—That Heaven consists of in- 
numerable societies—On the Sun, Light and Heat, Space and 
Time, in Heaven—-On Innocence and Peace in Heaven—On 
Infants in Heaven—On Employments in Heaven. 

A Complete List of Swedenborg’s Works may be had on appli- 
cation. 

C. P. Alvey, 36, Bloomsbury-street, London, W.C. 
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NEW WORK 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


Next week will be published, 
Small 8vo. price 5s, 


2° BOs POE 


By Rosert BucHanay. 


M §. 


Grieft nur hinein in’s volle Menschenleben ! 
Ein jeder lebt’s, nicht vielen ist's bekannt, 
Und wo ihr’s packt, da ist’s interessant. 
Faust. Vorspiel auf dem Theater. 


London: Alexander Strahan. 





Ready this day, post Svo. 108. 6d. 
RNE: a Srory or Norwecran Lire. 


By BJéRNsTJERNE BJORNSON. 
Translated by AUGUSTA PLESNER and SUSAN RUGELEY 
POWERS. 


From the Atheneum. 

‘*Bjdrnson is the name of a young writer whose works have 
created an extraordinary sensation through Scandinavia. From 
an obscure publisher in a small town in the North of Norway, his 
book soon found its way to the right places,—and when it came to 
the Capital of Denmark, it caused equal pleasure and astonish- 
ment. After all it is no wonder. We know of nothing more beau- 
tiful than some of these stories. What originality, purity, and 
simplicity—what poetry! His heroes are peasants, heroines 
peasant girls ; but how happy we feel in their society—how deeply 
interested in what they say and do. The characters described are 
so true to nature, so real, that you seem to feel their presence. and 
fancy them old acquaintances after a few strokes of the pen. With 


M. Bjdrnson a new era begins in Scandinavian literature. 
London: Alexander Strahan. 


DUCATIONAL WORKS by WILLIAM 
DAVIS, B.A., Author of * Arithmetical Examples,’ &c. 


The COMPLETE ENGLISH SPELLING and 
DICTATION BOOK. Royal 18mo. cloth, 18. 6d. 
** Deserves cordial approval.”—Manchester Examiner and Times. 


The JUNIOR ENGLISH SPELLING and 
DICTATION BOOK ; being the Simpler Half of the ** Com- 


plete.” Cloth, 9d. 

The SENIOR ENGLISH SPELLING and 
DICTATION BOOK ; being the Advanced Half of the *‘ Com- 
plete.” Cloth, 9d. 

London: Longman & Co. 
*,* Mr. Davis will send Specimen Copies of any of his Works 
for one-half the published re in stamps. eg should 
be addressed, ‘* Bampton Villa, Wellington Park, Bristol.” 











BEAUTIES of 


By R. N. DUNBAR. 


easy, and melodious verse. 


his admiration. 
rover.”—Morning Post. 


“Song and Sculpture are among the principal subjects of the additional poems. 
with his two former editions, will detect no falling off in the present one.”—Reader. 
‘It is replete with very beautiful thoughts, expressed in very poetic language.” —John Bull. 


London: Robert HarpwickKE, 192, Piccadilly. 


DESCRIPTIVE AND LYRICAL POEMS. 
THIRD EDITION.—Now ready, at all Libraries, with Frontispiece by F. Gilbert, toned paper, crown 8vo. price 6s, 


TROPICAL SCENERY, 


LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE SONGS. With Notes. 


To which are added, LAYS NEARER HOME, 


“*The merit of these poems is of a rare and attractive kind, combining rich pictorial effects in description, with soft, 
This edition is enriched by a number of poems written in Europe, which are not inferior to 
those descriptive of the lavish beauties of the tropics. There are also additions to the previous Part; and to one of 
these in particular—a Song of the Spanish Main—entitled ‘ Adios,’ we invite the reader’s attention, and predict for it 
It has the true ring, at once light and sad, impatient and passionate, the song of the lover and the 


Those who have been charmed 





THE 


or 
\ 


scribes.” —Spectator, 








; Mr. Dixon has written a singularly able book. His genius is essentially conservative. 
his coffee or smoking his cigarette to throw off sketches, with the careless boldness of a hand sure of its own accuracy, 
whichchallenge the closest criticism, and whilst professing only to give rough-and-ready pictures of places and scenes as 
they were in the day when Christ stood amidst them, the centre figure of the whole, he is really bringing the most subtle 
analysis to bear on the thought which after four thousand years of various development was found in a concrete form, 
stripped of its vitality and. crystallized into the creeds of Pharisee and Sadducee. The sharp points of contact and anta- 
gonism, the manners, habits, and scenes of the strange race among whom Christ walked, are all graphically described in 
the work before us, and we think few would rise from a careful perusal of its pages without a deeper insight into the 
sacred story, possibly a wider understanding of the words of One who taught as having authority, and not as the 


CHapMaN & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


MR. DIXON’S NEW WORE. 


‘* A REMARKABLE AND VERY ORIGINAL BOOK.”—Saturday Review, 
‘* BRILLIANT, LIF£-LIKE PICTURES.”—British Quarterly Review. 





Now ready, a SECOND EDITION of 


HOLY LAND. 


By WILLIAM HEPWORTH DIXON. 


With Illustrations from Original Drawings and Photographs on Steel and Wood. 
2 vols. demy Svo. 24s. 


He contrives while sipping 
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THE TWO METHODS OF GOVERNING INDIA. 





Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


THE COMPANY AND THE CROWN. 
By the Hon. T. J. HOVELL-THURLOW. 
Witt1amM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ADAM BEDE.’ 
This day is published, in 3 vols. 


FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 


A Story of English Provincial Life. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
Witx1am Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘The MOOR and the LOCH,’ &c. 
This day is published, price 5s. 


SPORTING DAYS. 
By JOHN COLQUHOUN, Esq. 


Contents. 


Introduction.—Sea-Fowl Shooting in the Firth of Forth.—Deer-Driving in Mull.—Loch Salmon-Fishing. —Seal 
Shooting.—Natural History and Sport of Bute.—Glenfalloch Roes.—Autumn Angling on the Lyon.—A Ptarmigan Day. 
—The Common Dotterel.—The Wilds of Sutherland: Altnaharra—Durness—Scourie—Inchnadamff. 


Witi1amM Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





In post 8vo. cloth elegant, price 5s. 


LECTURES ON PAINTING, 
DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


By HENRY O’NEIL, A.R.A. 
With ADDITIONAL NOTES and APPENDIX. 


“Mr. O'Neil’s Lectures are the best to our mind that have ever been delivered at the Academy....... To the student 
and to the non-professional lover of Pictures the book is most valuable and as instructive as it is agreeable 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
Brapsury, Evans & Co. 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Now ready, with Thirty Illustrations, crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 


MEMORIALS OF 
THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


By Lieut.-General LORD DE ROS, 


Lieutenant-Governor of the Tower. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 








DR. WM. SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


Now ready, TWELFTH THOUSAND, with numerous Illustrations, medium Svo, 21s. 


A CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONARY 


For FAMILIES and STUDENTS; 


Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. 
Condensed from the larger Work. 
Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. 
“‘An invaluable service has been rendered to students, in the condensation of the Biblical Dictionary into one 
volume; the work has been done as only a careful and intelligent scholar could do it, which preserves to us the essential 


scholarship and value of each article. It has been condensed, and not amputated. "The result is a dictionary of exceed- 
ing value,—a great boon to hundreds of students.”—British Quarterly Review. 


II. 
Also, with 6 Maps, 30 Illustrations, and numerous Woodcuts, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY for SCHOOLS and 
YOUNG PERSONS. Drawn up from the larger Work. By WM. SMITH, LL.D. 


This edition has been prepared at the request of many persons for use in Schools, and seeks to 
render the same service to the study of the Bible as the SMALLER CLAssicaL DicTioNARIES have done 
for the study of the GREEK and Roman Cuassics. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





[se NEW SKETCH-BOOK. Price 2s. 6d. 


sor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-place, London; and all 
Artiste’ Colourmen,&e. et een 











Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 1s. post "post free, 


ENRY G. BOHN’S GENERAL CATA- 
LOGUE of BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS. Part Second 
Section Third, containing Greek and Latin Miscellanies, includ: 
ng Theology, Fathers of the Church, Philology, Modern Latin 
Poetry, Facetiz ; ang Manuscripts (English, Foreign, and 
ay Chinese Drawings and Books, Rare and Curious Draw- 
in Volumes or Collections. All of which are offered at very 
Reduced Prices, the Advertiser being about to Retire from 


‘Henry G. Bohn, 4 and 5, York-street, Covent-garden, 
London, W.C. 








Just published, in 1 vol. imperial 8vo. price 128. 


ODERN and LIVING PAINTERS: a 

Su = to Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters and En- 

vers” Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Recent 
ond Living "Artists, oth English and Foreign. By HENRY 


Henry G. Bohn, 4 and 5, York-street, Covent-garden, 
~~ London, W.C. : 





Just published, 8vo. 1s. post free, 


IABARIE’S METHOD for REMOVAL of 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, and + awe CONSUMP- 
i ob Witha ‘Chapter on the Cure of Diseas 
s pamphlet is designed to show the areat benefit to » 
derived from the employment of the compressed-air bath in these 
diseases, and describes the method of using it as now practised at 
Ben Rhydding. 


Feap. 8vo. 90 Illustrations, 28. 6d. post free, 


The BEN RHYDDING BOOK of GYM- 
NASTICS. Intended for the Use of Persons visiting Ben Rhyd- 
te and also for General Use. It includes drill-exercise with 

dumb-bells, shoulder-pusher, gymnastic apparatus, &c.,and 
iets illustrated with figures in action. 


Price 1s. post free, 


TOMLINSON’S HANDY GUIDE to BEN 
HYDDING, BOLTON ABBEY, and NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
With Illustrations. 


J. Tomlinson & Son, Ilkley, near Leeds. 


ALOM’S NEW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, 
and THE RECONNOITERER GLASS, price 108. 10d., sent 
free.—This ** Tourist’s Favourite,” through extraordinary division 
| iaboue, distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, 
30 maa. © Sito 's moons, &c. oe he MARQUIS OF CARMARTHEN? 
Oiterer is very goed ."— EARL OF BREADALBANE: 
sad “f find it aly 70a say, aud wonderfully powerful for so very 8 small 
a glass.”—EaRL or CalTHNess: “ It is a beautiful glass.”— Rev. 
Lorp Scarspace “approves of it.”—Lorp Girrorp: “ Most use- 
ful.”—Lorp Garvacu:* Remarkably good.”—Sir Dicpy Cari FY: 
“It gives me complete ne and is won meny, 
Capt. SenpeY, Royal Small Arms Factory, Enfield: ‘ 
found it effective at the 1,000-yards range. . H. Hawkes, of 
Farnley,. sq. : “ I never before — an article that so completel, 
the r dati its maker, nor, although 
have tried many, a Glass cone wok pt 50, much power for its size 
with so much clearness."—The Field: “* We have carefully tried 
it at an 80-yard rifle range against all the Glasses po: vy 
members of the Corps, and found it fully equal to any of those 
present, althoug' Pal cost more than four times its price.” 
—M * What intending a will 5X. start 








without such an i 
The celebrated “ HYTHE” GLASS shows buletsaaree at 
1,200 yards, and men at 34 miles, price 31s. 6d. All the above 

Classes, peapectinaly bearin, the registered trade-marks, ** Sa- 

i “ Hythe,” are only to be h had direct 

— SALOM %% CO. 98, Princes-street, EDINBURGH, and 137, 

Regent-street, — NDV 





‘o Agents of any kind anywhere. 





£250,000 HAVE BEEN PAID 
as COMPENSATION for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
INVESTED CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, 50,0002. 
ANNUAL INCOME, 85,0002. 
An ANNUAL PAYMENT of 31. to 61. 58. secures 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week, 
while laid up by Injury. 
Offices—64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HCNIX FIRE OFFICE.—REDUCTION 
of DUTY.—The Reduced Duty of 1s. 6 Yr cent. per annum 
is ow CHARGED on all S Xnwarences ected, whether on 


. Furniture, or 8 
0. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
a <- and a. Charing Cross, 








NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
EXTENSION TO FOUNDATION ee. 
Additions in 1865 at the rate of 14 ager t-i— 
24, Suffolk-street, London, 8.W. M‘CABE, Beoretary. 


BONUS YEAR.—Established 1824. 
COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COM- 
PANY (FIRE and LIFE), 
No. 37, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Capital £5,000,000. 
Five years’ profits to be divided in the Life Department at 31st 
July : all Policies issued before that date will share in the profits. 
EDK. GARLE — Secretary to 
No. 37, Cornhill, London. he London Board. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Ofice-1, BARTHOLOMEW-LANE, BANK. 
Capital £5,000,000 sterling. 
FIRE and LIFE Assurances at Home and Abroad arranged on 
moderate terms and liberal conditions. 
Influential Agents required in districts where the Company is 
not represented. ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 
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Just published, with Portrait, 2 vols. crown Svo. 16s. 


AND DEATH OF JEANNE 


D’ARC, 
CALLED “THE MAID.” 


By HARRIET PARR, Author of ‘In the Silver Age,’ &c. 


“A charming idyll is the story of Joan of Are, as it is told by Miss Parr.” —Ezxaminer. 
“The Life of Joan of Arc is one that essentially appeals to the heart of a woman, and we are glad that the his- 
brs on the present occasion has treated it so happily. Miss Parr has written in an agreeable style a Life of Jeanne 
d@ Arc, which undoubtedly will take a prominent place in our biographical literature.” —Press, 


Samira, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE 











SKETCHES of RUSSIAN LIFE. Edited by 


HENRY MORLEY. Post 8vo. [Neat w eek. 


INQUISITIO PHILOSOPHICA: being an 


Examination of the Principles of Kant and Hamilton. By M. P. W. BOLTON. Demy 8vo. ext week. 


In demy 8vo. 16s. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICY. Essays on the 

FOREIGN RELATIONS of ENGLAND. 
I, THE WEST. By Ricnarp Concrevs, M.A. 

II. ENGLAND AND FRANCE, By Freperick Harrison, M.A. 

III. ENGLAND AND THE SEA. By E. S. Bessty, M.A. 

IV. ENGLAND AND INDIA. By E. H. Pemser, M.A. 
V. ENGLAND AND CHINA. By J. H. Brivcss, M.B. 

VI. ENGLAND AND JAPAN. By Cartes A. Cookson, B.A. 

VII. ENGLAND AND THE UNCIVILIZED COMMUNITIES. By H. Dix Horton, B.A. 


The ROYAL CONFECTIONER. By Fran- 


CATELLI. A New and Cheaper Edition will be published immediately. 


SHADOWS of DESTINY. By Capt. Colomb. 


2 vols. post 8vo. [On Thursday. 


The CONSTABLE DE BOURBON: a New 


Novel. By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 8 vols. post 8vo. 
By Charles 


AT THE BAR: a Novel. 


ROSEWARN. By C. Sylvester. 
CHANDOS. By Ouida. 


193, PiccapILry. 
FARNORTH: a Novel. By Theo. Kennedy 


“Mr. ate s conceptions of character are vigorous, and they are sketched with no feeble hand.”—Saturday Review 
‘* A very favourable opinion of this work may be pronounced.” —Observer. 

‘It has one cardinal merit in a novel—that of interest.”—Globe. 

“Mr. Harding is a good sketch, and his niece Clara something more.” —Spectator. 


New 


3 vols. post 8vo. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


[Second Edition. 





193, PiccapILiy. 





For 14th July, price 2s. 


THE FORTNICHTLY REVIEW, N° 29. 
Edited by GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


CONTENTS. 
LES APOTRES. By Henny Rogers, 


The OXFORD REFORMERS of 1498. Chap. IV. 
WHAT IS AN OATH? By J. M. Capzs. 
VITTORIA, Chaps. XXVIII., XXIX. By GroncE MEREDITH. 
HOME TRAVEL—DEVONSHIRE, By Joun Deyyis. 

COUNT BISMARCK. Part II. By Dr, Max ScHLESINGER. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

CRITICAL NOTICE :—‘ Internationa! Policy.’ 


By Frederic SEEBOHM. 


By the Hon. E. L. STantey. 


CHapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


ASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, 
EST QUALITY. 

Upwards of 300 differer ey constantly on view for selection 
and immediate delive: fasy Chairs made to any shape on 
approval. At T. H. FI MER Ms SON’S Manufactory, 31, 32 and 
28, NERS-STREET, W., and 34 and 3, CHARLES 
STREET, Oxford-street, 
An illustrated "Priced Catalogue sent post free. 


HUBB’S PATENT SAFES— 
the most secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS of all sizes, ond 
for me 2 7 popes reet -door Latches with small and n 
eed. rape r,and Writing Boxes, all fitted with | the 
De re ike Iron Doors for Strong Rooms. 
Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord. 
=== savempest ; 16, Market-street, Manchester ; and Wolver. 


O TOURISTS.—The PATENT YOKE 
KNAPSACK is light and waterproof; weight is equally dis. 
tributed across the shoulders ; arms are entirely relieved from 
pressure, and ventilation is afforded by means of Canes.—S. W, 
SILVER & CO., Patentees and Manufacturers, 66 and 67, Corn: 
hill, and 3 —- 4, Bishopsgate Within 
.B.—The Trade Hesba rse¥ on liberal terms. 


[us NEW MATERIAL FOR WINDOW 
BLINDS— 


PATENT COTTON DIAPHANE, 

A semi-transparent Fabric, relieved by luminous Patterns, 
atronized by Her Masesty and H.R.H. the Prince or Waters. 
'o be had ofall the principal Upholsterers, and of the Patentees, 

CALEY BROTHERS, 
SILK MERCERS TO THE QUEEN, WINDSOR. 
*,* Patterns forwarded by post, free. 


LARET of the excellent Vintage of 1864, at 
4 12s. per dozen, 5l. 10s. per half-hhd. or 101. per hhd., duty 














paid. 
This Wine is pore, pleasant, free from disagreeable acidity, 
and of sufficient body to improve by keeping. 

hds. and-half-hhds. delivered free of carriage to any Railway 
Station. Sample Bottles forwarded where required, or the Wine 
may be seen at the Cellars. 

FEARON & SON, 94, Holborn-hill, and 145, New Bond- 

street, London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


LARET ON DRAUGHT, of the excellent 
Vintage of 1864, at 5s. per gallon, - Foxit eo? and six- 
gallon Casks, each complete v with tap and v mee gn 
The Wine cael ept ina cool piace and the consumption 
be moderately quick. 
H. B. PEARON & SON, 94, Holborn-hill, and 145, New Bond- 
street ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


Vy ARD’S PALE 


at 363. per dozen. 








SHERRY, 


ALE SHERRY, WARD’S, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


G HERRY, WARD’S PALE, 


at 368. per dozen. 


36s. WARD'S SHERRY. 36s. 
Fit fora Gentleman’s Table. Bottles and Cases included. 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Samples sent free of Charge. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 
(Established upwards of a Century), 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 
HERRY, WARD’S PALE, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


ALE SHERRY, WARD’S, 


at 368. per dozen. 


— S PALE SHERRY, 


at 368, per dozen. 
OUSEHOLD SOA P.— 
A saving of 25 per cent. by using a - COMPOSITE 
HOUSEHOLD SOAP, a especially p H 
and large Establishments. Dried, “eut, in ib. pieces, and 
stamped 
The — Soap Works—MILTON-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
May be had through all respectable dealers in 50s. boxes, 
51 chests (400 41b.), with lock and key, carriage paid. 
an Wholes: ale only at the Works. 
* See Address on each Piece. 


HE” Saves (Dr. SOUTHWOOD SMITH’S 
DIGESTIVE).—Delicious with every dish. Wholesale and 
Export by A. S. Stocker, 69, Lamb’s Conduit-street; Barclay & 
Sons, Batty & Co. London; and Ge eorge Edmonds, Crown Cham- 
bers, Liverpool. _ Retailed ¢ everywhere. Ask for ** The” Sauce. $s 


GAUCE—LEA & PERRINS 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This Aaliai pr a by a .T ra 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 
The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imits- 
Hons, “Bottle and oo Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrappet 
e and S 
sonst FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
*x* Sold Wholesale and for Expo: ag Jee ‘oprietors, Wor 
cester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWE L, Tan BARCLAY 
& SONS , London, &c.; and by Grocersand Gilmen t universally. 


HE SMOKER’S BONBON immediately and 
effectually removes the Taste and Smell of Tobacco from the 
Mouth and Breath, and renders Smoking agree and safe. 
is very p and w Prepared by a patent process, 
from the recipe of. an Eminent Physician, by SCHOOLING & Co., 
Wholesale and Export Confectioners, Bethnal- green, London.— 
One Shilling per Box; post free, 14 stamps.—Sold by Chemists, 





























Tobacconists, &c 
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MOS ES & S O N, 


jy-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, W oollen 
Deapere Takers, Hosiers, Boot and Shoe Manufacturers, and 
General Outfitters for all Classes. 


MOSES & SON respectfully invite an in- 
je spection of their SUMMER STOCK, which will be 
found to comprise all the most fashionable styles and an exten- 
sive assortment of the aeons —— exten care and ju 
th rincipa! ome an oreign ar 
Ment fro tng are the London Addresses of E. MOSES & SON: 


154, 
155, } 
in MINORIES. 
$3, ALDGATE. 
84, ALDGATE. 
85, ALDGATE. 
86, ALDGATE. 
7, ALDGATE. 
88, AL Be ATE. 
89, aie ATE. 
506, } SEW AX PORD-STREET. 
507, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
508, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
1, HART-STREET. 
2, H ant. peta) oy 
RT-ST 


STREET. 

1! TOTTENHA M-COURT-ROAD. 
138, TOTTENHAM. COURT-ROAD. 
283, EUSTON-ROAD 


Also, 
19, BRIDGE-STREET, BRADFORD, YORKS, 
20, BRLDGE- STREET, BRADFORD, YORKS, 


MOSES & SON’S ESTABLISHMENTS 
js are CLOSED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING at Sunset till 
SATURDAY EVENING at Sunset, when business is resumed 
till Eleven o’clock. 
Allarticles are marked the lowest prices in plain figures, from 
which no abatement can be made. 
Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the money 
will be returnec 
List of Prices with Rules for Self-measurement and Fashion 
Card gratis and post free. 


ILV ER FIR FURNITURE, by HOWARD 

& SONS.—The Nobility and Gentry are respectfully invited 

to inspect the Furniture made by HOWARD & SONS of this ele- 

gant wood; being manufactured by steam-power, ——- of the 

best possible quality, the price is moderate.—26 and 27, Berners- 
street, Oxford-street. 


BE AUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 
LOGUE, with Illustrative Sketches of CABINET FUR- 
NITURE and "DEC ORATIV UPHOLSTERY, sent free per 
ost, or given on application. The Stock. corresponding to the 
ist, is marked in plain figures. An effective representative will 
wait upon the Nobility, Clergy,and Gentry in any part of the 


Kingdom. 
ATKINSON & co., 
CABINET MAKERS, 
iets S, ») LINE N DRAPERS & HOUSE AGENTS, 
), 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE-ROAD, LONDON. 


HE CURTAINS of a HOUSE give the tone 
and character to its appearance. They should be changed 
with the cha anging seasons. 
ATKINSON & CO. are prepared with their Summer Stock 
of Curtains—the new Pekinette ee for Drawing and Dining 
ooms, Pekin and Persian Cloths, y oe Lace and Leno, with 
all the new Designs in this year "s Chintz 














WESTMINSTER BRIDGE-ROAD, LONDON. 
HE SUMMER STOCK of CARPETS, reple- 


nished with the Newest Designs from the best Makers, com- 

rises FELTS, KIDDER, BRUSSELS, VELVET PILE, AX- 
INSTER, and TURKEY, 

ery kind of material for Surenae Hall or Passage, FLOOR- 

chor. CORK CAR ree cINS Oe rs vege, and KAMPTULI- 


CON. 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE-ROAD, LONDON. 


REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA 

(more commonly called Epps’s Homeopathic Cocoa,as being 
prepared and introduced Ay James Epps, the Homeopathic Che- 
mist first established in England). The very agreeable character 
of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite. For 
breakfast no other beverage is equally invigorating and sustain- 
ing. This Cocoa is used by thousands who never used Cocoa 
before. “* Cocoa stands far higher than tea or coffee,” Dr. Hassall 
says.—Sold in 4 lb., 4 lb., an 1 lb. packets. 


HILLIPS & COMPANY’S TEAS ARE 
BEST AND CHEAPEST. 

STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA, 1s. 6d., 2s., 28. 6d., 38., 38. 4d. 
Most Delicious Black Tea is now only 2 "6d. ’per po und. Pure, 
Rich, Rare, C news oles, 1s. 4d., 18. 6d., 

PHILLIPS yi Tea hierdnants, y *KING WILLIAM- 

TREET. CITY, LONDON, E.. 
A Paes free. Sugars at market prices. 

PHILLIPS & CO., send all goods Carriage Free within eight 
miles of No. 8, King William-street, 40s. worth Carriage Fre 
any Railway Station or Market Town in England. 

PHILLIPS & CO. have no Agents, nor any connexion with any 

ouse in W orcester_ or Swansea. 


THE ‘CULTIVATION of TEA ix in the East 
- Indies is an important feature, and the EAST INDIA TEA 
COMPANY have, on account of its great strength and exquisite 
flavour, promoted its sale by every means. The Company are now 
selling Assam, Cachar, Darjeeling, &c., at the reduced duty, viz. 7 ¢ 
a 28. 8d. to 3s. 8d. per lb., and China Teas as usual at Is. 4d 
b. and upwards.—W. arehouses, No. 9, GREAT ST. HELEN’S- 
oi U RC HYARD, Bishopsgate. 











PRIZE MEDAL AW. ARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressin Bags, with Silver Fittings; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other arti- 
cles for Home or Continental a .— ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, post free.—J. W. i Masuthetares and 
Patentee, 37, WEST STRAND, London, W 
Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &. post free, 


i APPIN, WEBB & CO.’S PurateE and 

CUTLERY, 77and 78, OXFORD-STREET, or 71 and 72, 
CORNHILL.—SPOONS and FORKS of the best quality. Prices 
as at the Manufactory, Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield :— 








Fiddle. ry ad. King’s. Lily. 

Spoons & Forks. _ist. 2nd. | Ist. | 2nd. | Ist. , 2nd.| Ist. , 2nd. 
peered Maetdl Decree Rete Neocon Bawcok Poo 

Table Spoons or 8. “ad. . d.\3s.d..s.d. 8. d. 8.d.\8. d. 
amen iy emt 480 70 540 700 560 700 | 540 

Poon: ! | 
or Forks, do.. | 270 520 400 540 400 540 400 
Tea Spoons. do. 4 0! 160 300 240 300 240 300 280 





N APPIN, WEBB & CO.’S CUTLERY :— 
Pr es Knives, rivetted handles, blades of double shear 
; _Table Cheese 





| Knives. Knives. Carvers. 
33 in. balance wehte, —— | 158. Od. 128. Od. | 68. Od. 
4in. strong .. | 208. Od. 158. 0d. | 78. Od. 
4in. strong | 258. Od. 188. Od. 98. Od. 
4 in. full strength | 24s. Od. 108. 6d. 


ia B48. Od. . Od. 
Round handles silver ferules | 408. 0d. 30s. Od. | 138. Od. 


. Estimates and Illustrated Catalogues sent post free. 


Address MAPPIN, WEBB & Co. 77 and 78, Oxford-street, 
or 7l and 72, Cornhill. 





A REALLY GOOD PEN. 
._— OXFORD SILVER-STEEL PEN.—A 


mple Box sent by post on receipt of 14 postage-stamps, by 
FREDERICK WILLIAMS, 19, © it-street, Paddi Ww. 


JATHS AND TOILET WARE.—Wuu14mu 

8S. BURTON has One Large § Show- a devoted exclusively 

to the display of BATHS and TOILET WARE. The Stock of 
each is at once the largest, newest ven] most varied ever sub- 
mitted to the Public, aud marked at Prices proportionate with 
those that have tended to make his Establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this Country. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar 
Showers, ms “3 bl, 128, ; ween 158. to 328. ; Sponging, 9s. 6d. to 
328.; Hip, 138. 3d. to 31s. 6d. A large Assortment of Gas #ur- 
nace, Hot ana Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths, 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from 158, 6d. to 458. the set of three, 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING and FURNITURE. 

—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S STOCK on SHOW of IRON 

and BRASS BEDSTEADS and CHILDREN’S COTS —— 

unrivalled either for extent or moderateness of price. He also 

supplies Bedding, manufactured on the premises, and Bed Hang- 
ings of guaranteed quality. 

Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints ond J eae 
sacking, from 12s. each. Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads 
in great variety, from 11. ~~ so 251. 

Complete Suites of Bed- m Furniture in egg Fancy 
Woods, Polished and fant Deal, always on show hese e are 
made by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, at his Manufactory, 84, New 
man-street, and every article is guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in 
great variety, from 4s. the set of five pieces. 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING IRONMONGER, by a pointment to H.R. H. 

the Prince of Wales, sends a CAT. ALOGUE gratis, and eons — 
It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock 
of Sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia- 

etal Goods, Dish Covers, a Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney- pees Kitchen-ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea- 
trays, Urns an ettles, Uineke, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet- 
ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedste: teads, Be ding, Bed-Room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 
Twenty large Show- -rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., W. ; 1,14,2, 3and4, 
Newman-st. ; 4,5 and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman-yard. 


UYERS of PARAFFINE CANDLES will 

escape the disappointment frequently caused by the smoking, 
guttering, and fendi ng of the low-priced qualities, and imita- 
tions now offering, if they will order thes “PRIZE MEDAL 
PARAFFINE Candles made by J. C. & J. FIELD, the earliest 
Manufacturers. Price 1s. 8d. per lb. Sold by all dealers in Town 
and Country. 











ILLIAM SMEE & SONS respectfully 
caution inpeniing! Purchasers of the ‘‘SMEE’s SPRING 

MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PA TENT,” or “SOMM -~t SUR 
ER,” against’ various and i rving 
somewhat the — of the “Original, but waner all its 
essential advanta 
Each Genuine > Mattress bears the Label “ Tucker's Patent,” 
and . Number. 
“*smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker’s Patent.” received the 
only Para Mepat,or Honourable Mention, given to Bedding of 
any description, at the INTERNATIONAL Exuisition, 1862, and 
may be obtained (price -= 258.) of most respectable 
Warehousemen and Upholsterers, and Wholesale of the Manu- 
facturers, WILLIAM SMEE & 
Railway Terminus, London, E.C, 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, Candelabra, Mode- 
rator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettes 
in Parian, ’ases, and other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected 
expressly for these articles. —OSLER, 4, » Oxford- street, w. 





SONS, Finsbury, Moorgate 





SLER’S GLASS CH ANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, Table Glass, &. 
Glass Dinner Services for _ ome from 71. 158, 
Glass Desse: o 2l. Os. 

All Articles masked | in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Urders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W, 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY = Ss sata ROOMS, 

_Broad-street. Established 





‘WHITE AND SOUND TEETH — 
Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to Health 
and Longevity by the proper mastication of food, 
OWLAN D 9S’ ODONTO, 
Or PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Compounded of Ornitentat INGREDIENTS. It preserves and im- 
parts a pearl- -like oe to t the Teeth, eradicates tartar and 
spots of i t dee: the pame.¢ ss gives a pleas- 
ing fragrance to the then Price 2s, 9d. per b 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers —Ask for“ Rovtand’ Odonto.” 


INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
GENTLE APERIENT and a POWERFUL TONIC, 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d. and lls. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA has 
been acmerntan’ for near! aels a century to be the most 
effectual remedy e pro- 
moting the pede of whiskers and ‘permanently beautifying the 
Hair. In bottles, 3s. 6d., 6s. and 


22, WELLINGTON: STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 


Medical Profession for thirty years have approved of this 

ure Solution of Magnesia as the best remedy for Acidity of the 
Eeemach. Headache, Heartburn, Gout and Indigestion; and as 

a milda — it is especially adapted for Ladies and Children. 


P. 
repare’’T DINNEFORD & ©O., Cnemusts, &e., 
172, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
And sold throughout the World by all respectable Chemists. 


Caution.— See that “ Dinneford & Co.” is on each Bottle and red 
label over the cork. 


NO MORE MEDICINE. 


D® BARRY’S delicious, health sestoring Reva, 
LENTA ARABICA FOOD restores good ap 




















4X PRESSLY for BALL-ROOMS, HOTELS, 
CHURCHES, and for carrying about. 
THE WASTELESS CANDLES 


(Registered), 
withstand any heat and draught, and with 
FIELD’S PATENT, SELF-FITTING, TAPERING ENDS, 
Fit any candlestick without either paper or scraping, and keep 
perfectly upright in the Chandelier. 
To be had of all dealers in Town and Country, 1s. 3d. per Ib., in all 
e usual sizes. 


IELD’S PATENT SELF. FITTING 
CANDLES, 


WITH TAPERING ENDS, 
Fitting any Candlestick, WITHOUT EITHER PAPER OR 
SCRAPING, in Spermaceti, ,Petro-Stearine, and the WASTE- 
LESS (for Ball Rooms) in all the usual sizes; also 
THE HARD CHAMBER CANDLES ; 
(Twelve in a Box, 1s. per Box), are now to be had of all Dealers in 
Candles, and (Wholesale only) at the 
WORKS, UPPER —— LAMBETH. 
] )ELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXION s 
with a delightful and lasting fragance, by using 
THE CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLET, 
. and 6d, each. 
Manufactured by J. 467. J. fast, UPPER MARSH, 

















Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LEN FIELD STARC H, 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 





** Purity AND EXcELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


OLMAN’S STARC Hi. 
PRIZE MEDALS WERE AWARDED 


AT THE 
GREAT EXHrsBitTions oF 1851 anp 1862, 
And also THE ONLY BRITISH MEDAL at the 
Dustin EXHIBITION OF 1865. 





Sold by all Grocers and Druggists, 
J.& JI. COLMAN, LONDON, 


strong nerves, sound lungs and liver, re peahing Son, 
functional regularity and energy tothe most enfeebled or disorder- 
ed, without , or o—_ as it saves fift; 
times its cost in other remedies, curing pepsia (indig ation), 
constipation, flatulency, phlegm, Geilit: SToemolen, nervous, 





bilious, liver and stomac plaints, ow spirits, as proved 4 
hich h “1 been considered hopeless. aan tins, al 
1a tad ¢ ib, 36, 2s "od. 3 2 1 b. 48. 6d. ; 121b. 222.—DU BARRY & Co. 


REGENT STREET, ae; all Grocers and Ghomiete. 


ONSUMPTION. — Dr. . CHURCHILL’S 
Successful Treat t of C tion, Diseases of the Chest, 
rioaa ag ae, General Debility, oe ve "AD Bite, &c., by the 
yrups of Hypophosphite of Lime, Sod Iron, and by the 
Vis of Hypophosphite of opiates and of f Manganese, prepared by 
H. H. Swany, of Paris. Price 4s. 6d. per bottle. 
Wholesale and Retail Agents, 
DINNEFORD & Co., Chemists, 172, Bond-street, London. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 


To remove or avert the sy: yosmteee of Indigestion, conse- 
quent on irregularity of diet, torpid liver from sedentary occu- 

ation or residence in tropical climates, CUCKLE'’S ANTI- 
BILIO US PILLS, which have stood the test of public opinion 
for upwards of 65 years, are highly recommended for their mild 
aperient, tonic and aromatic properties, and for the power they 
possess in equalizing the secretion of the liver, aud strengthening 
the digestive organs. 


Peete S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
BOMBAY, 

Messrs. TREACHER & Co. 
(es ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
MELBOURNE, 

Mr. FRANCIS, 31, Bourke-street East. 


(ook Le’ S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
KURRACHEE, 
Messrs. BUDGETT & HUGHES. 


(HockLss ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
Messrs. now. a aitt-etreet. 


ETCALFE, -BINGLEY & CO. $1] New Pat- 

tern TOOTH BRUSHES and Penetra’ unbleached Hair 

Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, an 

every description of Brush, Comb and Perfume! 

The? Tooth E Brushes search between the divisions of the ag 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkali 























Powder, 28. per box.—Address 130n and 131, ied “Alkaline Tooth 
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FREDERICK 


EDUCATIONAL. 


a 


ATLASES. Strongly bound. 


The COLLEGE. Imperial 8vo, 33 aay 

The JUNIOR. 17 Maps. ty i 

The COLLEGE CLASSIC, 27 Maps a 

The JUNIOR CLASSIC ATLAS 

The CHEAP ATLAS, 12 Maps wee 
Ditto ditto Coloured ... cas 


12 vi 


DICTIONARIES. Cheap Editions. 


WALKER’S PRONOUNCING. By Norratt. 

sie Edition. _ Type. 30,000 Words. 18mo. boards, 1s. 
itto ditto eather, with Portrait, 1s. 6d. 

WRESTEE'S CRITICAL PRONOUNCING,. 
Enlarged by Goodrich. 50,000 Words. Crown 8yo. cloth, 
500 pp. 28. 6d. 

NUGENT’S FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENG- 
LISH-FRENCH PRONOUNCING. By BROWN and MAR- 
TIN. Square 1é6mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 





POETRY BOOKS. Popular Editions. 
POETRY from the BEST AUTHORS. By | 
ANNE BOWMAN. Ninth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 
EASY RHYMES and SIMPLE POEMS. 


Coloured Illustrations. 18mo. cloth, 1s. 


CHILDREN’S HARP (The); or, Select Poetry 
for the Young. 18mo. cloth, 1s. 


SPELLING BOOKS. Best Cheap 


Editions. 
MAVOR’S. | GUY'S. 
CARPENTER’S. FLEMING’S. 
VYSE’S 


Each 9d. well printed, illustrated and bound. 


WARNE’S VICTORIA PICTURE SPELL- 
ING-BOOK. 384 Illustrations. Demy 8yo. large type, and 
strongly bound, 1s. 


| DOMESTIC 





HISTORIES. Cheap Editions. 
FOSTER’S (A. F.) HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


With numerous Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 400 pp. 28. 


WATTS'S (Dr.) SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
Revised Edition, witha Map. Royal 32mo. 1s. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


FOSTER’S POPULAR GEOGRAPHY. 
Illustrated Edition. Feap. 8vo. 29. 





MISCELLANEOUS, viz.— 
WARNE’S PENNY TABLE-BOOK. 


sewed. The 70th 1,000. One Penny. 
W ARNE S PENNY 
CHURCH of DRO AED. am Brief Explanations, by 

the Rey. WM. WINDLE, & 
WARNE’S PENNY ¢ SOLLECT-BOOK for 


SUNDAYS and HOLY DAYS. With Brief Explanations, 
by the Rev. WM. WINDLE, M.A. 


48 pp. 


DRAWING BOOKS. Oblong 4to. 
GEORGE'S MODEL OBJECT 
twenty- four 6d. ditto. 


*,* For List of Subjects, see a Prospectus, which can be had 
gratis by application. 


** Special Announcements will 
General and Juvenile Literature. 


LONDON: 


| 
| 


New | 


WARNE & CO. PUBLISHERS. 


PELPOLPPLPLPLPOXPPPPLPPPPLPA®PPP®PPAWPWWPPPWWWWPPPPPWWUW 


NEW BOOKS OR NEW EDITIONS ISSUED 1865-66. 


USEFUL. 


—_—_»——. 


A NEW WORK FOR STUDENTS, 

In crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 256 pages, 
A REFERENCE BOOK of ENGLISH 
HISTORY, containing Tables of Chronology and Genealogy, 
a Dictionary of Battles, Lines of ey oe and a Brief Dic- 


onary of the Constitution, from B.c. 1866. By ALEX- 
ANDER C. EWALD, of Her Majesty’s s Public Record Office. 


In crown 8yo. price 28. 6d. cloth, 


The CIVIL SERVICE GUIDE, with 


Directions for Candidates, Examination-Papers, pmcunt of 
Salaries, &c., and all necessary Information. bd H. WHITE. 
The Seventh Edition, revised by A. C. EWALD 


In crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


The ORATORICAL YEAR-BOOK for 
1865. A Collection of the best Cotemporary Speeches deliv a 
in Parliament, at the Bar, or = m_the Platform. Edited b: 
ALSAGER HAY HILL LL. 


WARNE'’S POPULAR MANUALS. 
New Editions. 


Feap. 8vo. half bound, 10s. 6d. with numerous Illustrations, 


MEDICINE and SUR- 
GERY. By J. H. WALSH, F.R.C.S. 
Feap. 8vo. half bound, 750 pp. 10s. 6d. 


BRITISH RURAL SPORTS. 


prising Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, Fishing, Hawking, 
Racing, Boating, and the various Rural Games and Amuse- 
ments of Great Britain. By STONEHENGE. 


Post 8vo. half bound, 960 pp. 12s. 6d. 


The MANUAL of DATES. A Dictionary | 


of Reference to all the most important Events in the Histo! 
of Mankind to be found in Authentic Records. By GEO. RGE | 
H. TOWNSEND. 


Crown 8yo. 940 pp. 78. 6d. ; or half-bound’calf, marbled 
edges, 103. 6d. 


The STANDARD 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Com- 
a many thousand New Words which Modern Lite- 

rature, Science 


By P. AUSTIN NUTTALL, LL.D. 
Demy 8vo. half bound, 10s. 6d. 


The FARMER'S CALENDAR. De- 
scribing the Necessary Operations on various kinds of Farms 
every Month of the Year. By JOHN CHALMERS MORTON. 

Feap. 8vo. 700 pages, cloth extra, red edges, 52. 


CALMET’S BIBLICAL and THEO- 
LOGICAL DICTIONARY. epee , moneenined, and 
Edited by the Rev. T. A. BUCKLEY 


| WARNE’S STAND DARD READING 


BOOKS. 
} In 2 yols. demy 8vo. price 98. cloth ; half calf, 15s. 
|HALF-HOURS with the BEST 


| 
| 


CATECHISM of the! 


AUTHORS. Selected and Edited by CHARLES KNIGHT. 
With 16 Steel Portraits. 


In demy 8vo. price 5s. cloth, new style, 


HALF-HOURS of ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. From the Roman Period to the Death of Queen 
Elizabeth. Selected and illugtrated by CHARLES KNIGHT. 
This New Edition, which is a pendent volume to the ‘ Half- 
a with the Best Authors,’ contains the choicest Historical 
Extracts from upwards of fift ty Standard Authors, including 
Burke, Palgrave, Guizot, Sheridan Knowles, Thierry, H. Taylor, 

Rev. James W hite, Charles Knight, G. L. Craik, Landor, Hume, 


| ae Hallam, Southey, Shs ukspeare, Froissart, Sir Walter Scott, 


DRAWING 
BOOKS, with BOOKS to DRAW IN. Twelve 1s. Sorts; | 


Hall, Barante, Lord Bacon, Cavendish, Bishop Burnet, Rev. 
H. H. Milman, Wordsworth, Lord Macaulay. 


Tn 3 vols. price 10s. 6d. cloth extra, 


POPULAR READINGS in PROSE 
and VERSE. Edited by J. E. CARPENTER. Superior 
Edition, with a Steel Portrait. 500 of the best Extracts in 
the English Language are here gathered together. 


Com- | 


PRONOUNCING | 


Art, and Fashion sere called into existence. | 


POPULAR. 


eee 
By the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P., 
Chaneiline ofthe Saale 





Price 1s. each, with New Covers, 


YOUNG DUKE, THE, SYBIL. 

TANCRED. ALROY. 

VENETIA. IXION. 

CONTARINI FLEMING. HENRIETTA TEMPLE. 
CONINGSBY. VIVIAN GREY. 


| 
Or, the Complete Set, neatly a3 in 5 vols. cloth, new style, 


Edited by the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P. 


The CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE, by 
ISAAC DISRAELI, with Ori nigtons ‘at. am &c., is now 
issued in One Shilling Parts. to V. rea 

Also, in 3 vols. crown 8yo. ig <A 6d. 
"| The CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE. With 
Steel Portraits, &c. 
“ This cheap and commodious edition.”—Saturday Review. 





WARNE'’S BIJOU BOOKS. 
In 48mo. Sixpence each, cloth, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontis- 
pieces and Practical Illustrations, 

1. VENTRILOQUISM MADE EASY. 

2. FUN and FLIRTATION FORFEITS, 

3. ETIQUETTE for LADIES. 

4. ETIQUETTE for GENTLEMEN. 

5. BALL-ROOM GUIDE. 

6. ETIQUETTE of the TOILET. 

7. LANGUAGE of FLOWERS. 

8. LONDON in MINIATURE. 

9. ARCHERY. 

10. BILLIARDS. 

1. SWIMMING. 

12. GYMNASTICS. 

13. CRICKET. 
| 14. CROQUET. 
| 15. ETIQUETTE of COURTSHIP and MATRIMONY. 
| 16. CHESS. 
| 47, MODEL LETTER-WRITER. 
| 
! 
| 





Ail of the above are New Books, by competent authorities, in a 
Pocket Size. 





Price One Shilling each, boards, postage 2d. 

Rev. J. G. WOOD’S COMMON SHELLS of 
the SEA-SHORE. With 300 Original Woodcuts by Sowerby. 

CLARKE’S (Mrs. Lane) SEA WEEDS, including 

| TIDE POOLS. With Illustrations in Tints. 

| WATTS’S (Elizabeth) FLOWERS, and HOW 
TO PRODUCE THEM. 

— VEGETABLES, and HOW TO GROW 
THEM. 

— FISH, and HOW TO COOK IT. 

GAMGEE’S PLAIN RULES for the STABLE. 

FONBLANQUE’S HOW WE ARE GO- 
VERNED. 

SPENCER’S (Charles) The MODERN GYM- 
NAST. 


COMPANION LETTER-WRITER (The), on 
all Subjects. 


FEARN’S (Henry Noel) The MONEY MAR- 
KET: What It Does, What It Is, and How it is Managed. 


Third Edition. 
TRUTHS for WORKING 


FRIENDLY 
HOMES. 
KINDLY HINTS on COTTAGE LIFE. 
Price Eighteenpence, boards, 
STACKE’S (Henry) STORY of the AMERI- 
| CAN WAR. With a Map. 
Price Two Shillings each, 


BERNARD'S (Mrs. Bayle) OUR COMMON 
FRUITS: a Popular Description of those Produced or Used in 
Great Britain. 


ELLEN MONTGOMERY’S BOOK-SHELF. 
By the Author of ‘ The Wide, Wide World.’ Complete Edition. 
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